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ENGRAVINGS OF ULLESWATER AND'^EBWENTWATER. 

Of the two steel engravings which embellish this volume, the fiist is 
a view of Ulleswater, taken from an elevated part of Gowbarrow Park. 
The Birk Fell promontory is seen projecting from the east shore to 
the island called House Holm, beyond which Wall Holm spots the 
water. Above the latter islet is Bilberry Crag, backed by St. Sun- 
day's Crag. To the right of House Hofan, Stybarrow Crag overhangs 
the margin of the lake. For the names of the other mountain sum- 
mits, the Tourist is referred to the outline engraving taken from the 
Matterdale road. In the extreme right, Helvellyn towers aloft. The 
glens which run up ttom the lake will be readily recognised. First, 
on the right of Stybarrow Crag there is Glenooyn ; the extremity of 
Glenridding is perceived over House Holm, with Glenridding House 
on the border of the water ; Grisedale commences on the left of Bil- 
berry Crag, whilst Deepdale is seen over the Birk Fell promontory. 

The other engraving represents the upper section of Derwentwater, 
and the mountains surrounding the head of that lake. Immediately 
below the eye is the boat-house on Barrow promontory; beyond 
is Lowdore Inn ; and to the left the celebrated cascade falling between 
Shepherd's Crag and Gowder Crag. Castle Crag occupies a con* 
tpicuous situation at the head of the lake; Brand Fell rises behind, 
and further back still is Glaramara. A little to the right, Scawfell 
Pike pierces the air. A small portion of St Herbert's Isle is visible, 
the rest being concealed by some trees in the foreground. 
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from Bed Bank 
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^9' Mountaixis at the head of Hawes Water, as seen from<.^ 
Bum Banks, near the foot • 

^10. Mountains surrounding Wast Water, as seen from near 
Strands, at the foot 

^11. Mountains at the head of UUeswater, as seen from the 
Matterdale road, near Lyulph's Tower Gowbairow 
Park . 
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ON THE LOCAI APPELUHVES OF THE 
LAKE DISTRICT. 

It has been oonodved that a short chapter on the probable derivatloii 
and connection of the names of places in the Lake District would 
prove interesting, not only to the professed etymologist, but in some 
degree, also, to the minority of travellers in this region. The infor- 
mation attempted to be conveyed is such as most of those visiting a 
new country desire to possess, inasmuch as it translates nnmftimifig 
sounds, having reference to places with which they become <m terms 
of fruniliar acquaintance, into significant expressions. The pleasure 
of a traveller in Germany is sensibly increased by even so slight a 
knowledge of the language as enables him to understand the local 
names, which, in that country, are compounded, for the most part, 
of words in common use. Ehrenbreitttem (the broad alone of honour), 
and Sthwanwald (Black Forest), are well-known Instances. The 
same pleasure, and to the same extent, would probably arise from an 
elucidation of the names of places in En^^d, were it not for the 
uncertainty, springing from several causes, which here attends ques- 
tions of this nature, and for the consciousness of licence thus afforded 
to a speculative interpreter. We hope, that in giving the following 
explanations, we shall be found neither to wander beyond the limita 
of probability, nor to assist by the remoteness, or the fancifol nature 



ON LOCAL APPELLATIVES. ix 

of suggested derivatioDS, to bring ridicule upon a pursuit, which, as 
cultivated on the Continent, has already assumed the rank of a 
science, under the name of Comparative Grammar. We have had to 
support no favourite theory or hypothesis as to the predominance of 
any one language in the country (though it is singular how many 
traces of Scandinavian dialects are met with) ; and the rules which wt 
have observed in drawing up the glossary given below, were the 
following :— 

When various languages contained words, apparently derived 
from some common root, to which a local appeUative seemed allied, 
we have collected such words, but have not ventured to state posi- 
tively from which particular one the local name has descended. 
When several tongues or a single language, offered inconsistent, but 
equally plausible originals, we have placed the equivocal types side 
by side. In cases where the derivation is obvious at first sight, or 
where loose conjectures only have suggested themselves, we have not 
hazarded the reader's impatience. By way of enlivening a tedious 
subject, we have illustrated the use of several words by quotations 
from various writers, ancient and modem. 
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Band ; the summit of a minor hill. 

Bant, Welsh, a hdght— J^eonn^ Gaelic, a hill. The word is thought 
to be allied to Pen, Celtic. Examples— Taylor's Gill Band, 
Borrowdale ; Swirl Band, Tilberthwaite Fell ; Randerson Band, 
fiorrowdale. One of the seven stmimits of Mount Filatus in 
Switzerland is called BcmcL It is worth notice that Bandy or 
jBtmci,. signifies in Hindostanee a mound or embankment. 

" Hhnself ascendis the hie band of the hiU.'' 

D0T7OLAB. 

Barbow; a hill. 

Beorh, Beorg, Anglo-Saxon. Examples — ^Underbarrow ; Latter- 
barrow. 
Beck ; a stream, a brook. 

Becc, Ang.-Sax. — Betkf Danish — Bcbch, German. The word ia 
uniyersallj used throughout the district. In Switzerland there 
are the Staub&ocA, the BeichenftocA, &c. 

" The bournes, the brooks, the ftecfes, the rills, the rirulets." 

FOLTOLBION. 

Braitt Fell ; steep fell. 

Example — Brant Fell, near Bowness. 

" A man may, I graonte (says old Aacham, in his * Toxophilus'), sit on 
a hrawte hill side, but if he giTe neTer so little forward, he cannot 
stop." 

Cam ; the ridge or crest of a hill, analogous to the comb of a fowl, 
fam, Ger. — K€an, Dan., a crest or comb. Example — Catstycam, 
otherwise Catchedecam, Helvellyn ; Bosthwaite Cam, Cam 
Fell, near Hawes. The first point of land discovered by ships 
approaching Cadiz is the Andalusian hill, Cruta de ChJkt 
(Cock*s Comb). 

CooM, a hollow in the side af a hill. 
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GENERAL TER&IS. XI 

Comb, Ang.-Sax.— Cwmi», Welsh. Example— Gillercoom, Bor- 
rowdale. In the south of England the word combe is applied 
to small vallejv : 

" From those heights 
We dropp'd at pleasue into sylvan oombt,** 

BxcuBSioir. 
Cote ; a recess amongst the hills. 

Examples— Red Gove, Keppel Co^e, Helv<eUyn. 

" The eovest and mountain steeps and sonunits." 

EXCUBSIOM. 

Den, Dene ; a glen. 

Dene, Ang.-Sax., a yallej. Example— Mickleden, Langdale. 
DoDD ; a hill with a blnnt summit attached to a larger hill. 
Toddi Isl. integrum Jruttrum vd membrum rei. 
Examples— SMddaw Dodd ; Haitsop Dodd, Kirkstone ; Dod Fell, 
near Hawes. In Switzerland are mountains named Dodlihom 
and Dodi. 
Dokk; an opening between walls of rock. 

Examples — Lowdore, Derwentwater ; lfi(^edore, Scawfell. In 
the Pjrrenees the depressions, by which egress from France into 
Spain is effected, are called i'ortt, from the Latin Porta. 
Dun ; a hiU of secondary importance. 

Dun, Ang.-Sax. Hence the Downs of the south. Examples — 
Dunmallet, Ulleswater ; Dunfell. 
Ha; Ang.-Sax., a particle signifying water, entering into composi* 
tion under various idiapes, — a, an, aiify e, ea. The French word 
tau, is derived, perhaps, from the Latin aqua; and it is certain 
that the names of the French bathing-towns, Aix, are cor- 
rupted from a case of that word. In the Su. Goth., the Dan- 
ish, and the Swedish languages, the letter A expresses water. 
Examples— Eamont ; Esthwaite; Easdale; Hays-water. 
Fell ; 1. bare elevated land, answering in some respects to the wolds, 
moors, and downs of other parts of the island. 2. A rocky 
hai. 
ftaea, Su. Goth., a diaia of mountains— J^^^ Norwegian— FeO, 
f cehmdic, a hill— Feb, Ger., a rock. The word is in common 
use in every part of the district 

" So bring we thee the earliest of oar Iambs, 
^ So may the first of all aatfelle be thine." 

Bbk Jonsom. 
Fobck; awater&lL 
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X31 GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 

Fon^t fon, IbI., a cascade— Fors, Su. Goth., a cataract— /br«4 
Swedish, to msh. The cascades in Norway are called Fo8se§. 
Examples— Stock GiU Force ; Scale Force. 
Gate ; Ang.-Sax., a way. 

Gatescarth, t. «., a hill with a road over it. Gateside is a name 
given to many <Ad houses situate near a road. 
Garth : an endosure, a garden. 

Otard, Ajag.-Sax.,—Gaard, Dan. Example— Dodcer Garrs, Ken- 
dal. The word is nsoally a postfix. 

** Ane gaidely grene fforth, foil of gay fiooris." 

DVNBAiu 

Gill, ghyU : a, narrow ravine with a rapid stream nmning through 
it. 

Cfil, IsL, hiatus montinm — GUy Gael, water— (7a2, in old German, 
means a stream. Examples — Dungeon Gill, lAngdale ; Stock 
Gill, Ambleside; Gill-in-grove, Kendal. Sir Walter Scott 
notices that Gilsland is Latinized de VaUSnUf and from that 
barony the family of de Y aux took their name. 

The old poem on Flodden Field has the coarse but expressive 
epithet of " griesly ^ Kpp^aA to gills. 

"ffie to moorish giDs and roelcSy 
Prowling wolf and wily fox." 

AxKOT Ltlb's Sonff. 

Grangb ; a Uig« farm-house and its dependent buildings. Almost 
every valley has its grange. The fann-house attached to an 
abb^ or a monastery was styled, jpor exeeHmcej the grange. 
The word will now scarcely fail to remind the reader of ** de- 
jected Mariana in the moated grange,** smoe Tennyson has 
linked an exquisite little poem to these words of Shakspere. 
(Troii^ low latin, a granary. Example*— Grange in Borrow* 
dale; Hawkeshead Grange. 

** Because he was a man of high prodenoe. 
And eke an officer out for to lide 
To sen (see) her grangu and her bemes wide." 

Geaucul 

Hag- : an endosnre, a wood. 

EagOf Ang.-Saz., an endoeufe— £b^, Ger., a coppice. 

** This said, he led me orer holts and Aayv, , 

Throng thorns and bashes scant, my legs I drew." 

Faxxtax's 2*000, . 
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OENERAL TERMS. xili 

'^ The first greetings past, Edward learned from Rose Bradwardine, that 
Qie dark hag which had somewhat pozzled him, in the butler's account of his 
master's aroeation, had nothing to do with a black cat or a broomstick, but 
was simply a portion of oak copse, that was to be felled that day." 

Watbrlkt. 

Hause; 1. a narrow ^TOMfl^ like a throat 2. A narrow oonnecting 
ridge like a neck. 
Hal»^ signifjring in the Icelandic, Danish, Grerman, and Anglo- 
Saxon languages, a neck. Al has a tendency to become ow 
in pronunciation, as in Walmer, Montdban, and we have fa- 
miliar instances in such words as walk, talk, &c. The Gene- 
vese Reformer's name was spelled indifferently Calvin and 
Cauvin. Examples — 1. Walls of rock, between which a stream 
makes its way— e. g. at Haws Bridge, Kendal. 2. Many of 
the passes are instances — e. g* E* Hause, Borrowdale. Hen- 
derson, in his History of Iceland, mentions a short but very 
steep mountain road in that country, called Trolla-hals, the 
Giant's neck. To direct attention to the analogy of languages, 
we may observe, that our word gorge comes from the French 
gorge, a neck or throat In the Savoy there are many passes 
termed Cols (Col de Balme ; Col de Chamonni ; Col de Bon- 
homme, &c.), a word derived from the Latin, collum, a neck ; 
and not, as might seem, from collis, a hill. In the mountain 
region of Sierra Nevada, Andalusia, there are several summits 
termed Cerro, a word explained in the dictionaries " the neck 
of an animal, badJE-bone, highland." In French the col becomes 

COH, 

HoTJK ; 1. an island. 

Holrn^ Ang.-Sax. and Su. Goth., an island— ^oo2mr, Isl., insula 
parva. The islets of Windermere, Ulleswater, and Derwent- 
water, are called holme : and tiiere are some islets in the Bristol 
Channel, bearing the same name. Amongst the Orkney and 
Shetland islands, hobn signifies a small uninhabited island. 
The sm^er islands on the coast of Norway are termed oes. 

2. The low level ground near a stream or lake. 

The Scotch have the word Hangh and Holm to express the 
same thing. Hobn seems to be connected with the word that 
signifies water in so many languages (See £a and A^eham.') 
Aue and Au are German expressions for flowing water, and for 
land in the vicinity of water. In its first signification the words 
are in common use m Lower Saxony and Holstein ; in the 
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latter meaning it was used bv the Minnesingers. An island in 
the Bhine by Cologne bears the name of Rhein-ilu, and there 
is a little promont<»y on the lake of Zurich, called Au^ cele 
brated by Elopstock, in one of his odes. 

How ; a gentle emmence within a vale. 

Haug, IsL — Hogue^ old French, a height Examples— Bntter- 
lip How, Grasmere ; the How, Troutbeck. 

Keld; a spring or wen. 

Keidj Aug.- Sax. — KaeBa, Swedish. — Qtieflie, Germ, and Dan. 
There are kelds in every valley usually having the epithet cold 
attached to them. 

Knock; ahilL 

CnoCf Gaelic and Irish, a hill — Nock^ prov. Germ., a peak, or rock. 
In Iceland, steep conical hills are termed hrwp. N. B.—p and 
c are convertible. Cnwe means a swelling in Welsh. Exam- 
ples — Enockmurton, Lowes water ; Knock Pike, near Appleby ; 
Knock Craig, Dumfriesshire. 

Knot; a rocky excrescence on a hill;— frequently the hill itself ia 
known by this appellation and then it consists of little more 
than bare rock. Examples — Hard Knot, Eskdale; Farleton 
Knot, Kendal ; Amside Knot, Milnthorpe. 

Man ; the pile of stones built upon the highest point of a mountain. 

Mrbe; a lake. 

Merey Ang.-Sax. — Maere. mar^ Isl., a body of water. In an 
Aug.- Sax. poem (Codex Exon.) the sea is called the Whale- 
mere. 

Nab ; the abrupt termination of a mountainous projection ; an extrem- 
ity, a point. 
Nebhe^ Ang.-Sax., a beak, a nose — Nd}^ Dan. We speak of the 
mb of a pen. Examples— Nab Scar, Bydal ; Nab Crag, Pat- 
terdale. 

" He questions every gost of ragged wind 
That blows from off eaoh beaked promuitorj.'' 

Ltcidas. 
Ness ; a projection into a lake, a promontoiy. 

JVoMttf, Lat— JVoesM, Ang.-Sax.— iVee, modem French. Exam- 
ples— Bowness ; Fumess; Dungeness in Dover Straits; Th& 
Naze on the Essex coast. 
Pen ; a hill. Pen, Brit. Examples— The Pen in Duddon Yale ; 
Penyghent ; Pendle Hill, Yorkshire ; Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis» 
Scotland ; The Apennines ; Penne de T Heris in the Pyrenees^ 
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Pike ; anything peaked or pointed ; hence giyen to the soimnit of a 
hiU. 
Pique, Fr.— Ptcca, Ital.— Pica, Sp. Exampka-ScawM Pike, 
Langdale Pikes. These peaked mountains are styled in Ice- 
land and German Switzerland, Horn ; in French Switzerland, 
Dent; in the Pyrenees, Pic; m North Italy, Pizzo; and in 
Sonth Italy, Como 

Pot; a word signifying the large circular holes scooped out of the 
rocks at the bottom or sides of a stream by the action of water. 

*' In the deepest pot of Clyde water 
They 'tb laid him deep." 

The valleys of the Pyrenees usually terminate in a vast semi- 
circle, excavated in the mass of the mountains, and walled 
round by enormous cliflb. Such a place is called a Cirque, or 
Oukj the latter being a corruption of the Latin word oUa, a pot. 
In the neighbourhood of Llanberis, North Wales, there are 
some deep perforations in a rock, where a stream pours down a 
deft. These hoUows are called by the country people the 
Devil's Pots, and the place itself the Devil's Kitchen. 

JEUke; a term applied to a strip of ground (usually covered with 
smooth sward, but sometimes strewn with stones) lying on the 
side of a hill, and sunk below the level of the neighbouring 
parts, frequently forming a miniature pass amongst rocks. 
. £ither from Raecka, Swed.— JZeccon, Aug.- Sax., to spread out ; or 
firom Sracoy Ang.-Sax., a throat. Soak Isl., means a rupture 
in a glacier. In Teviotdale the term rack is applied to a shal- 
low ford, where the water spreads itself out, before narrowing 
to a full stream; and, in the language of the northern dalesmen 
the sheep rake, when they extend themselves into a long file. 
In the dialect of Western Switzerland the word Baca means 
rough, stony ground. Examples — Lady's Rake, Derwentwater ; 
Scots Rake, Troutbeck; Lord's Rake, Scawfell; Green Rake, 
Penyghent. 

Raise ; a heap of stones thrown up by way of tumulus. 

Examples—Dunmail Rdse, Grasmere; Woundale Raise, Trout- 
beck. 

Beach ; the division of a lake or vale made by the projection of 
surrounding hills. 

"This deep vale 
Wmos far in reaches hidden from our sight." 

EzcDBBioir. 
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Bioo ; a ridg« ; in the some maimer, brigg is ftom bridge. 

ffricgt Ang.-Sax.— 22e^, Dan., a ridge or back. The ridge of e 
house-roof is called the riggmg. Examples — Loughrigg, 
Ambleside; Riggendale, Hawes Water. 

Scar, scarth, carr; a line of rock bare of vegetation : a gath^ as it 
were, in the face of the earth, exhibiting the ro<^ beneath. 
iS%aer, Sn. Guth., a rock, from «ikaera, to cat— j^^ocr, Welsh, 
the ridge of a monntain— Carre, Ang.-Sax. The scars of 
the Lake district aie too numerous to render particular men- 
tion requisite: 

** I know a cave, wherein the bright day's eye 
Lcxdc'd never, bat aakanoe thioagh a small oreeke, 
Or Httle cranny of the fretted »ear:* 

Tbaqxpy of Hoffuan, 1631. 

Shakspere also has the word in an obscure passage, which bis 
commentators have not satis&ctorily explained. 
Screes ; loose stones lying on the face of steeps at the foot of preci- 
pices from which they have fallen. The large blocks rolled 
to the bottom of the slopes are called " fiorrans." 

Crmch (the ch being guttural), signifies, in Lanarkshire, a de- 
divity encumbered with stones. According to the popular 
notion, the Fairies delight to live in creecbes. " Sharp crees" 
ia explained in a Dictionary of 1701, imhrUxs lapidei. Ex- 
amples — The Screes, Wast Water; Red Screes, Eirkstone; 
Tewdale Screes, Coniston ; CauUey Screes, Howgill. 
ScRoos; stunted bushes; and hence land corered with them has 
acquired that name. 

Scrobbf Ang.-Sax., a shrub. In the south of England the woid 
becomes scrubs: s. g. Wormwood Scrubbs, near London. 
«< Or in the seroggis or the boskis rank." 

DOVGLAA. 

Si«ACK ; such a place on a hill where the tension of the surface is 
^adeened, the consequence being a depression ; a hollow gener- 
ally. When striking a balance, the country people say — " we 
must set a hill against a slack ;" •*. e. in estimating the average, 
the minus is compensated by the plus. 

8tke; a rivulet. 

Sick, Ang.-Sax. — Sijk, Isl., a water-course. One component of a 
Highland chiefs retinue, as described in Waverley, is the Gilly 
cas fluich, *^who carries him on his back through sihea and 
brooks.** 
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Takn ; a small sheet of water, usually high up amongst the moun- 



TioTH, a pool, pi. Tiarmer, hH,, from TViaren, to trickle. 

" Thou wiad, that raVst without. 
Bare crag, or moontain taim, or blasted tree, 
Methinks were fitter histmment for thee !*' 

8. T. GoLEiiDaB. 

Tfl WATTE ; a common postfix. " Stabbed gromid."— Dr. Whitaker. 
TkwcBte^ a watery, washy place. — Ingram. Examples — Apple- 
thwaite, Seathwaite. 
Wath ; a ford, used in composition only. 

Wad, Ang.-Sax. — Fodum, Lat., a ford. 
Wbat ; the name of many places. 

Ba, IsL—Raa, Wraa, Sa. Goth., a comer, a landmark. 
Wykb ; a bay. 

Wij'ck, Teut., a bending. WUe, Su. Goth., a bay or creek. Wtc, 
Ang.-Sax. Wickf prov. Germ., an inlet. Examples— Pull 
Wyke, Windermere; Sand Wyke, UUeswater; Peel Wyke, 
Bassenthwaite Lake. Hence a habitation on a bay or creek 
is called Wick— Blowick, UUeswater, &c. 
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Abkham, Askrigg. Here is one of the forms of the particle signifr* 
ing water. Ach is one of the oldest words of the northern idiom 
of Grermany; it expresses water, especially flowing water, and 
all the German provinces have their little streams, called A^ 
Ackoy Aha, It is to be noticed that eaae is a Gaelic word fbr 
water. 

Blea Tarn, lAngdale ; and in many other places. 
Bta, Swed.— -Jliooe, Dan., bine. 

BOWNESS. 

J9oo, holy IsL, and Su. Goth^ a dwelling, a village. See Ness, 
ambe. 
Calder ; a river that empties itself into the Irish sea, between £gre« 
mont and Baven^ass. 
CaJkdduyTy Brit, hard water, or CUZtftor, woody water. 
Carbock Fell. 

Crvack, Gael., a hill— Core;^, Welsh, a rock. 
Carrs, The ; see Scar, amie, 
Catsttcam, often written Catchedecam, Helvellyn. 

Wild cats' ladder hill. See explanation of the words Cam, and 
Styhead. There is a Gatscar in Clifton parish. Cat's cave is 
a place of dangerous access in the hiU of Kinnoul, Perth. 

" All was still save by fits when the eagle was yelling, 
And Catchedecam with his echoes replied." 

Scott. 
CoDALB, in Easdale, Troutbeck, and elsewhere. 

Codagh, Gael., a hilL 
Crinkle Crag. 

Krwffel crofff Dan., crooked, bending in and out as the outline of 
these rocks does. 
Dow Crag, upon Coniston Old Man; Dow Crags near Brothers 
Water, and elsewhere. Dow is pronounced doo, 
Duy Welsh, black, gloomy— i)A«, Ikibk, Gael. Douglas .signifies 
black water— 2>uM, Irish. Dublin is interpreted, black pool. 
** The dowie dens of Yarrow." 
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FAIRFIELD, Rjdal. 

Faar^ sheep, Fdd^ Dan., a hill. Far-oe means sheep island. 

** Fairfield has large, smooth, pastoral savannahs, to which the sheep 
resort when all its rocky or barren neighboors are left desolate.'* 

DK QlTXNCXT. 

Floutern, a tarn between Ennerdale and Bnttermere. 

Floi, Isl., locus palustris. 
Gatescarth, at the head of Longsleddale, and in other parts. 

A road conducted over a scar. See Gate, €UiU, 
Hambocr Scar, Grasmere. 

Hamar, IsL, r^pes — Hammar^ Sn. Groth., nemtu p etro t ma. The 
names of many places iq Scandinavia are oompoonded of tliis 
word, and there is a fine range of rock on the Rhine termed 
Hammerstein. 
iNoa, between Kendal and Ambleside. Broad Ing, Askham. 

Ing^ Ang.-Sax., a meadow. 
Kjskadale, near Keswick ; a corruption of Gatescarthdale. 
KiRKSTONE ; a pass between Ulleswater and Windermere, near the 
summit of which there is a block of stone, 



* whose church-Uke fhune 



Gives to the savage pan its name." 

Ladb Pot ; a hill standing in a line with High Street, over which 
the Romans carried one of their roads. From this circumstance, 
and that Lad signifies in the Saxon, a way, we are inclined to 
think that the road continued over Lade Pot, although no trace 
of it is now to be seen. Mill Lade is a common term in Scot- 
land for a water course, i. e., a water way for a mill. 

LoNGSi^EDDAUB ; Wetsleddale near Shap. Slade amongst our old 
writers signifies a valley. 

*' And satyrs that in slades and gloomy dimbles dwell." 

POLTOLBZON. 

And in Scotland the word denotes, to this day, a hollow between 
rising grounds, " especially one that has a stream running 
through it."--JAMiESON. 

Slaed, slede Ang.-Sax.— iS^oed; Isl., vaOiB—Sle^ Swed., a phiin 
MjSll Fell, Lingmefl^ i/eiTbreaks. 

MeaU^ maol, Gael., a hill — Jfoei; a smooth conical hill. This 
answers the description of Mell Fell between Keswick and 
Penrith, which ** rises alone," says Southey, " like a huge 
tumulous." 
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MiCKLBDEN, Langdale; Mickledore, ScawfeiL 

Mickkf Ang.-Sax., mnch, large. In a catalogae of books pr» 
sented, in 1046, by Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter, to the li- 
brary of his cathedral is this entry : ^ 1. Mycel englisc bok,* 
u e., one great English book. 

** A noUe peer of mlckle trust and power."— CSmmm. 

Nak Bdeld ; the pass from Kentmere to Mardale. 

JVofi^ Welsh, a hollow formed by water, a ravine, a mountain 

torrent There are several glens, streams, and waterfalls in th( 

Savoy termed NanL The traveller from Geneva to Chamonni 

will remember a fine cascade near the road called Nant d' Ar- 

penas. 
Patterdalb is said to take its name from St. Patrick, and the fac( 

of there being a well in the valley called after this saint seems 

to favour the supposition. 
Btdal is thought by Mr. Wordsworth to be a contraction of Rothay- 

dale ; but perhaps it is allied to the British word, Rkydk, a 

passage place. 
Sale Fbll^ near Bassenthwaite Water. Top sail, a hill in the same 

neighbourhood. Black Sail, the pass from Wastdale to Enner- 

dale. Sayle Bottom, a slope beneath a ridge of rock on Ashy 

FelL 

Sagaiy tahl^ Ang.-Saz., a bar. 
Satcba Cbao, Martindale. Settera Park, near Lowther. Satury 

Watercrook, near Kendal. Satterthwaite, in Rusland. 

SoBt, aet, Swed., a settlement, connected with 8eir. IsL, a dwell 

ing. The Norsk chalets, i. «., the summer residences of the 

herdsmen high up on the hills, are called Setter. 
SoAHDALE Fell, Ambleside. 

8homSy Isl., munimentum— ^ibomb, Dan., a fort, fience, rampart 

This hill is near the old camp at the head of Windermere. 
ScAWFELL. Scaw, a hm behind Bed Pike. ScagiU, on Whmlatter 

Fells. 

Shot, Isl., fissnra, rima, indsnra, 
Skelwith, near Ambleside. Loiuoale FelL SkelgiU or Scalegill, 

Wansfell. Scales Tarn. Bowscale Tarn. Scale Force, &c. 

Shalj Isl., convalliculfr— ^SSbod; Dan., a bowL 
9EIDDAW ; " Named from its fancied likeness to a horse shoe 

(yscyd)."— Dr. Stukeley. 
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Spbinklino Tabn, near Scawfell. 

Sprmgkilde, Dan., a source or spring. 
Stake ; the pass from Langdale to Borrowdale. Standford Stake, at 
the north end of High Street. Stake Fell, near Hawes. 
Stasger, Ang.-Sax., a stair— ^i^c^, Germ., a mountain path— i^ftui^ 
Swiss, stairs. 
Steel Fell, Grasmere. 

Stgly Dan., steep— ^<ie»2^ Germ., steep. 
SncKLE, the two Pikes of Langdale are termed Harrison Stickle and 
Pike o' Stickle.* 
Stiocd, Ang.-Sax.— ^6Sfi0eib0^ Belg.— iSfaic^ Germ., a sharp point, 
wxl&j»—8l£ki[L, IsL, pars eztrema comu, apex. The Stachel- 
berg IS a hill in Canton Glams, Switzerland. 
Stt Head ; the pass from Borrowdale to Wastdale. Stybarrow Crag, 
Dlleswater. Eidsty Pike ; ». e., Kid's ladder hill. In the 
Westmorland dialect, Stee, signifies a ladder. 
Sde^ Dan., a ladder.— <SM^ Ger., a flight of stairs. Sty, or stee, 
is an old English word for a path : 

" With myche myrthe and melodye 
Forth gon they &re, 
Both by streetee and by sty, 
Aftyr that Lady fair.** 

Lay tifBmare, temp. Meitry VI. 

It is remarkable that the jmimw of the Himalayan Monntains and 
the flights of tUnn on the banks of the Ganges bear the same name, 
viz., Ghants, a word derived from one in the Sanscrit (gati,) 
meaning a way or path. This word forms one link in the connec- 
tion of the Eastern and Eoropean tongaes. 
SwiftBSLL, or Swirl Edge HelveUyn. Swirl Band, near Coniston. 
A place on the hills where the wind or snow eddies. 

** The swelland swirl iq>hevid us to herin.**— Douglas. 

Wallow CiiAO, Hawee Water. Wallow Crag, Derweatwater. 
Wallowbarrow Crag, on the Dnddon. 

WfJla, So. Goth, grassy ground— or from SaXbr^ IsL, proclivitas. 
also lapis. 
Yoke, a hill in a cham. The Toke, Troutbeck. 

Jock, Germ., a chain or ridge of Hills. Jock, a pass between the 
cantons of Bern and Unterwalden. Juchliberg, on the Grimsel. 
JwkU, a pass between Engelbeig and the Melchthal. Snaefell 
Toknil, in Iceland. 
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For the accommodation of strangers about to pay a visit to the Lake 
District, and who are in doubt, from the number of routes, which to 
select, and how to plan their tour, so as to view the best portions of 
the scenery with as littie loss of time as need be, we have drawn up 
an abstract of ibur tours, one of which is supposed to commence and 
terminate at each of the four principal towns lying upon the e^ of 
the district, viz., Kendal, Ulverston, Penrith, and Whitehaven. By 
consulting the map and charts, the traveller will be able to vary with 
ease any part of the tours here given according to his convenience ; 
and by reference to the Index, he will find the page of the volume, in 
which the objects mentioned io the abstract are described at length. 
Although these Outline Tours have been drawn up mainly with the 
view of saving the visitor time, and the principal points of attraction 
have, in consequence, only been included, he wiU permit us to hint 
that every part of the district is worth seeing, and that the more 
leisure he gives to his visit, the better will he be pleased. Besides the 
moantains named in the abstract, those travellers who can spare time, 
and are possessed of sufficient corporeal strength, are recommended to 
ascend the following, as the views obtained from them are extremely 
fine— Fairfield, Wansfell Pike, and Lqughrioo Fell, from 
^mifesicfe— Helm Cbao, from Grcumere—'EiQH. Street, from Troui- 
beck, Kenimere, or PaUerdale — Saddleback and Grisedalb Pikb 
from Kenoich—QKRAT Gable from Borrowdaie—sn.d Black Combe, 
neai Broughton. 

I. KENDAL. 

Kbkdal—Bowkess— Circuit of Windermere— Ambleside— Trout- 
beck Excursion—CoNisTON— ascend the Old Man— Circuit of Conis- 
Ton Lake— -Ambleside--* Lanod alb Excursion — Excursion round 
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Grai^bcere and Rydalmerk—Wythburn— ascend Helvellyw— 
Thirlemere— Keswick— Circuit of Derwentwater— Vale of St. 
John — ascend Skiddaw — Bassenthwaite Excursion — Borrow- 
DALB — Buttermere — ScALE HiLL— Excursiou to Emiterdale 
Water— EoREMoinv~STRA2n)8 at the foot of Wast Water— ascend 
Scawfell Pike — Keswick byway of Sty head— Penrith — Excursion 
to Hawes Water — Excursion to Ulleswatsr- Patterdale — 
Ambleside, by Hawkshead and Esthwatte Water to Bowness— 
Kendal. 

II. ULVERSTON. 

Ulverston— Coniston Lake — Waterhead Inn — ascend the Old 
Man— Ambleside— Circuit of Windermere— Troutbeck Excur- 
sion — Langdalb Excursion, in which Langdale Pikes may be as- 
cended — Excursion to Rydal, Grasmerb and Loughrigg Tarn — 
Grasmere — Wythbum— ascend Helvelltn— Thirlemere— Keswick 
— ^Circuit of Derwentwater— Excursion into the Vale of Sr. John 
— ascend Skiddaw — Circuit of Bassenthwaite Lake — Excursion 
through BoRRowDALB to Buttermere — Crummock Water — 
Scale Hill— Ennebdalb Water — ^EoREMONrr— Strands— ascend 
ScjLWFBLL Pike— Wast Water— over Sty head to Keswick-Pen- 
rith— Excursion to Hawes Water— Excursion to Ulleswatbr— 
Patterdale— : Ambleside— Hawkshead — Esthwatte Water — 
Ulverston — Excursion by Broughton into Donnbrdalb and 
Seathwaite. 

m. PENRITH. 

Penrith— Excursion to Hawes Water- Ulleswatbr — Patter- 
DAXJE — ^ascend Helvelltn, by Kirkstone, to Ambleside — Trout- 
RBCK Excursion — Circuit of Windermere — Lanqdalb Excursion- 
ascend Langdale Pikes— Coniston— Circuit of Coniston Lake — 
ascend the Old Man -^return to Amblesidb — Excursion round 
Grasmere and Rtdalmkrb—Thi|ilemerb— Keswick— ascend 
Skiddaw— Circuit of Derwbntwai&r— Excursion into the Vale of 
St. John — Circuit of Bassenthwaite Water— Borrowdale— 
Buttermbrb— Scale HiLL-^Excursion to Ennerdalb Water— 
Egremont>— Strands at the foot of Wast Water— ascend Scawfell 
Pike- I[e8wick by way of Sty Head— Penrith. 
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rV. WHITEHAVEN. 

Whitehaten— Excursion to EmnsRDAUs Lake—Eoremont— Wast 
Water— ascend Scawfell PmE— by Sty Head, and through Bor- 
rowdale, to Keswick— Circuit of Keswick Lake— ascend Skiddaw— 
Excursion to the Vale of St. John — Circuit of Bassenthwattf 
Water — Penrith — Excursion to Hawes Water — Ulleswateh— 
Patterdale — ascend Helvelltn — Ambleside, by Kirkstone — Cir- 
cuit of Windermere — ^Troutbeck Excursion — Coniston— ascend 
the Old Man — Circuit of Coniston Lake — Ha wkshead — Bowness 
— Ambleside — Langdale Excursion, in which Lanodale Pikes 
may be ascended — ^Excursion round Grasmbre and Rtdalmere— 
Grasmere — Wythbum — Thirlemere — Keswick— BorrowdaIiB — 
Buttermere— Scale Hill— Whitehaven. 
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BLACK'S 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE 

TO TBB 

ENGLISH LAKES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

That section of England^ to the scenery of which 
this small Yolume professes to be a Guide, occupies 
a portion of the three counties of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancaster, and extends over an 
area, the greatest length or breadth of which is 
nowhere more than fifty miles. The picturesque 
attractions of the district are beyond question un- 
equalled by any other part of England; and al- 
though some of the Scottish lochs and mountains 
must be admitted to present prospects of more im- 
posing grandeur, it may safely be said, that no tract 
of country in Britain displays a finer combination 
of sublimity and beauty. 

For the lover of nature, no Tour can be named 

B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

o{ a more pleasing character than that which these 
Lakes afford ; yet we see crowds of people hurrying 
to the Continent on the return of each summer, 
without deigning to glance at the lovely scenery of 
their own land. " We penetrate the Glaciers, and 
traverse the Ehone and the Bhine, whilst our do- 
mestic lakes of Ullswater, Keswick, and Winder- 
mere, exhibit scenes in so sublime a style, with such 
beautiful colourings of rock, wood, and water, backed 
with so stupendous a disposition of mountains, that 
if they do not fidrly take the lead of all the views 
of Europe, yet they are indisputably such as no 
English traveller should leave behind him." * 

Nor is it only to the admirer of external nature 
that this spot presents attractions. It is scarcely 
less interesting to the antiquarian, the geologist, and 
the botanist. The remains of three Abbeys — ^Ful- 
ness, Calder, and Shap — of numerous Castles — of 
one or two Koman Stations — and of many Dmidi- 
cal erections — ^afford ample scope for the research 
of the antiquarian ; whilst the rich variety of strati- 
fied and unstratified rocks, forming a series from 
granite to the carboniferous beds — and many rare 
plants, with ample facilities for observing the effect 
produced upon vegetation by the varying tempera- 
ture of the air at different altitudes, yield to the 
students of geology and of botany abundant matter 
for employment in their respective pursuits. 

The absence in the Lake countxy of those tradi- 

* CvUBKRUJnK 
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tions, with which other places similarly characterized 
by nature abound, has often been remarked with 
sorprise ; and, notwithstanding what has been urged 
by Southey, we are stiU at liberty to express our 
wonder that there is not a greater number of legends, 
superstitions, and tales of stirring incident, connected 
with a district so richly supplied with all the attri- 
butes to which the popular fancy is prone to link 
romantic associations of this kind. Having made 
this remark, it is but proper to subjoin the passage 
firom Southey, to which we have alluded : — " There 
is little or nothing of historical or romantic interest 
belonging to this region. In this respect, unlike 
the Scotch border, where Sir Walter could entertain 
his guests during a morning's ride with tales of 
murders, executions, house-besieging, and house- 
burning, as parts of family history belonging to 
every homestead of which he came in sight The 
border history is of no better character on the English 
side ; but this part of the country was protected by 
the Solway, and by its natural strength, nor does 
it appear at any time after it became English to 
have been troubled with feuds. The English barons, 
indeed, were by no means so ofben engaged in pri- 
vate wars as their Scottish neighbours, or the nobles 
on the continent; their contests were with the Crown, 
seldom with each other, and never with their vas- 
sals. Those contests were carried on at a distance 
from our Lake-land, where the inhabitants, being 
left in peace, seem to have enjoyed it, and never to 
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have forfeited its blessings by engaging in the ways 
and contracting the disposition of marauders. They 
had, therefore, neither ballad heroes, nor ballad 
poets, happy in having afforded no field for the one, 
and no materials of this kind for the other." 

An interest, however, of no ordinary kind is im- 
parted to the locality fix>m its being the spot with 
which many eminent literary men have been more 
or less connected, and from which several of their 
finest works have emanated. William Wordsworth, 
S. T. Coleridge, his son Hartley Coleridge, Eobert 
Sonthey, Bishop Watson, Professor Wilson, Thomas 
De Quincey, Thomas Hamilton (author of Cyril 
Thornton), Elizabeth Smith, Charles Lloyd, Dr. 
Arnold, Harriet Martineau — all of these, an ho- 
noured list of names, are or were resident amongst 
the Lakes. Archbishop Sandys, Hogarth, and 
Bomney the painter, also sprung from this country. 
In directing the steps of the Tourist, we have availed 
ourselves to a considerable extent of the literature 
of the district, quoting those passages which in any 
way illustrate the scenery through which he will 
pass. These quotations, especially those from the 
Poets, will, we feel assured, not only contribute to 
elevate the feelings and improve the heart, while 
the reader is contemplating the scenes which are 
there portrayed, but will also form a spell by which, 
in coming years, he may recall the pleasures of the 
pa3t, and revisit in imagination the scenery over 
which we are now about to conduct him. 
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CONVEYANCES. 
Railwats. 

The liANCAflnsB and Cabusle avd Kendal Junciton Rail- 
WAYS, are those of most importance connected with the Lake 
DiBtrict. 

The Mabtpobt and Casuslb Railway, in connection with 
the Cockermouth and Workington railways also affords a short, 
cheap, and ready access in a dififerent direction. By them the 
traveller can inspect the rains of Fumess and Calder Abheys, the 
mountain Black Combe, and the scenery of Ulyerston, Ennerdale, 
Lake, St. Bees, &c 

Coaches. 

Bowneis is within ten and a-half hours of London, and four 
and a-half of Manchester and Liverpool. 

The Rotal Mail leaves Windermere for Keswick at 7-30 a.m. ; 
arrives at 11-15 a.m. 

The Wonder leaves Windermere for Keswick at 1-30 p.m., 
and arrives at 4-30. 

The Rotal Mail leaves Windermere at 6 p.m., and arrives 
at Keswick 9-15 p.m., but few travellers (especially through 
travellers whose time is limited) are aware that by taking toe 
night mail fi*om London, Birmingham, Livernool, and Manchester, 
and diverging at Kendal, they may enjoy a orive through a great 
portion of the Lake District, and arrive at Carlisle in time for the 
north mail, leaving Carlisle at 9-16 p.m.; and those from the north 
or east, by taking the 7 a.m. or 10 a.m. trains of the Maryport and 
Carlisle Railway at Carlisle, can likewise join the south train at 
Kendal, reaching Liverpool at 10-30 p.m., Manchester at 10 p.m., 
Birmingham at 1-30 a.m., and London at 4-50 a.m. 

The journey between Cockermouth and Windermere by coach, 
is performed in 4 hours. 

From Kefwiek, six or seven coaches run daily in connection 
with the Helvellyn and Skiddaw coaches ; the departure of each 
is as follows, commencing about the middle of May : — 

The Skiddaw Coach leaves Keswick at 8-45 a.m., arriving at 
Lynlph's Tower at 11 (where it joins the Helvellyn from Amble- 
side, by which passengers may proceed forward to Penrith) and 
Patterdale at 11-15 — ^leaving Patterdale, on its return to Keswick, 
at 4-20, Lyulph's Tower at 5-10, where it meets the Helvellyn on 
its return to Ambleside, and passengers can proceed by it to Kes- 
wick, arriving there at 7 p.m. 

The Helvellyn Coach leaves Ambleside every morning at 
8-30, Patterdals at 10-30, and Lyulph's Tower at 11, arriving at 
Penrith at 12-50. It leaves Penrith, on its return to Ambleside, 
at 3-25, Lyulph's Tower at 5-10, Patterdale at 5-35, arriving at 
Ambleside at 7-30 p.m. 

The Wovdeb leaves Keswick at 9-45 a.x. for Grasmere, 
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Ambleside, and Windermere — 3 hours and 10 minntes in per- 
forming the distance. 

The Hoyal Mail leaves Keswick at 11 a.m. for Grasmere, 
Ambleside, and Windermere — ^3 hours and 10 minutes being the 
time allowed for the journey. 

The Rotal Mail to Grasmere, Ambleside, and Windermere, 
leaves Keswick at 3 p.m. — 6 hours and 10 minutes time allowed. 

The Royal Mail, direct between Penrith and Keswick, leaves 
Penrith every morning, on the arrival of the train, at 8-44, arriving 
atGreystocke at 9-20, and Keswick at 11-30 a.m., and leaves Kes- 
wick on its return at 2-30 p.m. and Greystocke at 6 — ^arriving at 
Penrith 6-30 p.m. 

The Derwent leaves Keswick for Cockermouth at 4 p.m., 
Sunds^s excepted. 

" The tourist who travels by coach to Windermere will have 
one of the finest rides in the district. The views comprise the 
lakes of Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater ; Skiddaw, Saadleback, 
St. John's vale, the Castle Rocks of St. John, celebrated in Sir 
Walter Scott's 'Bridal of Triermain;' Ravencrag, the lake of 
Leatheswater, Helvellyn, Grasmere Vale, the mountain Urn, 
Grasmere Lake, the representation in rock, on Helen Crag, of the 
Lion and Lamb ; Knab Scar, Rydal Mount, Rydal Lake, Lough- 
rigg and Fairfield, Coniston Old Man, Bow Fell, Langdale Pikes, 
Scafell, Windermere Lake ; besides numerous waterfallls, and all 
the combinations of form that mountain, flood, and vale can 
assume." 

From Cookennonth, two well appointed coaches run daily, during 
the season, to and from Keswick, Ambleside, and Windermere, 
viz., the Royal Mail, which leaves Cockermouth at 1 p.m., and 
arrives at Keswick, a distance of 13 miles, at 3 p.m., and proceeds 
direct to Windermere station. The Derwent coach leaves for 
Keswick at 9-15 a.m., and arrives at 11 a.m. 

Steamebs 
On Windermere Lake ply daily from Ambleside, calling at Low 
Wood, Bowness, the Ferry, and Penny Bridge. 

Omnibuses and coaches run from Grasmere to meet the steamers 
at the head of Windermere Lake, and the trains at Windermere 
and Kendal. 

It is reported that arrangements are in progress for the launch.! 
in ^ of a steamer this year, to ply during tne summer months on 
Ulleswater. 

To lovers of bathing, Allonby is pleasantly situated about five 
miles from Maryport, tnree from Bulgill, and five from Aspatria. 
From the last place two omnibuses run twice daily to and from 
Allonby, during the season, in time to meet the first and last trains. 
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KBNDAL. 
[^Jmit.'^King's Amu; Commercial ; Crown.] 



* A straggling burgh, of ancient charter proud, 
And dignified by battlements and towers 
Of a stem castle, mouldering on the brow 
OfagreenhilL" 

WORDSWO&TS. 



Kendal, otherwise Kirkby Kendal, the largest 
town in Westmorland, is situate in a pleasant valley on 
the banks of the liver Kent, from which circumstance 
it derives its name. It contains about 13,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is a place of considerable manu&cturing in- 
dustiy, having a large trade in woollen goods. The 
woollen manufacture was founded as early as the four- 
teenth century, by some Flemish weavers, who settled 
here at the invitation of Edward IQ. ; and it has been 
the subject of several special legislative enactments, the 
first of which was in the 13th year of Richard 11., a.d. 
1389. Not only did Camden, the historian, charac- 
terise the town as '* lanificii gloria et industria excellens ;" 
but more than one of our early bards have indirectly 
testified to the celebrity of Kendal woollens. Not to 
quote again the trite lie of Falstaff respecting the ^Hhree 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal Green," Munday, in his 
•' Do^mfell of the Earle of Huntingdon" (160n, makes 
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Scarlett, whilst enumerating the persons who fumisheil 
the outlaws with necessaries, say, — 

** Bateman of Kendal gave us Kendal Green ;" 

and the Muse, in the thirtieth Song of Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, informs the reader, that the river 

** CAN gives that dale her name where Kendal Town doth stand. 
For making of our doth scarce matched in all the land ! " 

The doth called Kendal Green (now no longer 
made) seems, from several passages in our old writers, 
to have been of a coarser kind than that termed Lin- 
coln Green, and it was probably of a different hue. 

The town is intersected by four leading streets, two 
of which, lying north and south, form a spacious 
thorough&re of a mile in length ; but the houses are 
built with great irregularity of position, and are still 
open to the complaint which Gray, the poet, made in 
describing a visit he paid to the Lakes in 1769 : — 
'^ Excepting these (the lines of the principal streets,) 
all the houses seem as if they had been dancing a 
country dance, and were out. There they stand, back 
to back, comer to comer, some up hill, some down 
hill, without intent or meaning." llie river is spanned 
by three neat stone bridges ; it is of no great width, 
though subjected to sudden floods by its proximity to 
the mountains. The houses, built of the limestone 
which abounds in the neighbourhood, possess an air of 
cleanliness and comfort, — their white walls contrasting 
pleasingly with numerous poplars, which impart a 
cheerful rural aspect to the town. 

The Barony of Kendal was granted by William the 
Conqueror to Ivo de Taillebois, one of his followers, in 
which grant, the inhabitants of the town, as villein (t. e., 
bond or serf) tenants, were abo included ; but they were 
afterwards emancipated, and their freedom confirmed 
by a charter from one of his descendants. The barony 
now belongs, in unequal portions, to the Earl of Lons- ' 
dale and the Hon. Mrs. Howard, both of whom have 
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extensive possessions in Westmorland. An incorpor- 
ation of aldermen and burgesses was established by 
Queen Elizabeth;* James L intrusted the town to a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty burgesses; and 
by the Municipal Corporations Reform Act, the go- 
vernment of the borough is now vested in a mayor, six 
aldermen, and eighteen common councillors, six of 
whom are elected by each of the three wards into which 
it is divided. By the Reform Act, which disfranchised 
Appleby, the county town, Kendal, has the privilege 
of returning one member to Parliament. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
stands in that part of the borough called Eirkland. It 
is a spacious Gothic edifice, remarkable for having ^ve 
aisles, like the £Eunous St. John in Laterano at Rome, 
<< ecclesiarum urbis et orbis mater et caput." It con- 
tains three chapels at the east end, belonging to the 
ancient fiunilies of the Parrs, Bellinghams, and Strick- 
lands. The oldest part appears to have been erected 
about the year 1200. The tower is square, and is 72 
feet in height. like most other ecclesiastical structures 
of ancient date, it contains a number of curious monu- 
ments and epitaphs.f There are two other churches 
in the town, both lately erected, and forming handsome 

* It 18 singular that under Queen Elizabeth's charter, the borough 
had no Ma^or. To this lack of a Chief Magistrate, Richard Braim- 
waite, in his '^ Drunken Bamabj's Journal,'* — a work well known to 
book-fimciers, — alludes in these Janes : — 

** Thence to Kendal, pure her state is, 
Prudent, too, her magistrate is. 
In whoee charter to ^em granted 
Nothing hut a Mayor is wanted." 

f In the chancel, the following smguhur epitaph, written for him- 
sell^ by the Bev. Balph Tirer, is engraven on a brass plate : — 

^* Here vnder lyeth ^e bodj of Mr. Balph Tirer, late vicar of 
S^dal, Batchler of Divinity, who died the 4th day of Jvne. Ana 
UnL 1627. 

** London hredd mee— Westminster fedd mee 
Cambridge spedd mee—My sister wedd mee 
Study taught mee— Kendal caught mee 
Labour pressed mee— Sickness distressed mee 
Death oppressed mee— The Grave possessed mee 
God first gave mee— Christ did save mee 
Earth did crave mee— And heaven would have mee.** 
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edifices : that which stands at the foot of Strickland* 
gate is dedicated to St. Thomas ; the other, near Stra- 
mongate Bridge, to St. George. In addition to the 
churches of Ihe Establishment, the Dissenters have 
upwards of a dozen places of worship. The Roman 
Catholics have recentlj erected a neat chapel on the 
New Road, near the Natural History Society's Museum. 
This museum contains a collection of specimens, illus- 
trating local and general natural history and antiqui- 
ties, which does great credit to the town. A member's 
order, which can easily be procured, will give the 
opportunity of inspecting a good collection of fossils 
from the limestone of the neighbourhood. There are 
collectors in the town from whom these fossils can be 
purchased. Professor Sedgwick names Mr. John Ruth- 
ven with approbation. The Whitehall Buildings, at 
the head of Lowther Street, form a handsome pile. 
They were built by subscription, a few years ago, and 
contain a news-room, ball-room, auction-room, bilHard- 
room, &c. The other edifices worthy of notice are the 
Bank of Westmorland (an establishment on the joint- 
stock principle,) the Odd Fellows' Hall, and the Old 
Maids' Hospital, all of which are in Highgate. The 
Free Grammar School is an unpretending building, near 
the Parish Church, at which many individuals,* emi- 
nent in science and learning, have been educated. 
The House of Correction, at the northern extremity of 
the town, is used as a county as well as a borough 
Gaol. On the east of the town is ihe termination of 
the Lancaster and Preston Canal, which afibrds great 
facilities for the conveyance of coal to KendaL The 
Railway from Lancaster to Carlisle passes within a 
short distance of the town on the east, with which the 

* Amongst them may be enumerated Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, 
the father of two bishops and a chief-justice ; Bamaby Potter, another 
Bishop of Carlisle, named, from his asceticism, *^ the Puritanical 
Bishop,'* and of whom it was said, ** that the organs would blow him 
out of church;" Dr. Shaw, the Oriental traveller; and Ephraim 
Chambers, the author of the first Encyclopedia in the English 
language. 
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Kendal and Windermere Bailwaj fomiB a jnnctioa ol 
Oxenholme, two miles from Kendal. Minnter particu- 
lars respecting tiie town and its history, will be leamt 
from jy^r. Nicholson's '< Annals of Kendal." 



The seatjim the neighbourhood are Abbot Hall, Eirkland (Mn, "WilBon), 
npon the site of which, before the dissolution of rehgious houses, 
stood the occasional residence of the Abbot of St. Mary's, York. 
The Vicarage, Kirkland (Rev. J. W. Barnes); Helm I^ge, two 



miles south (W. D. Crewdson, Esq.); Sizergh Castle (Walter 
Strickland, E8q.\ three miles and a-half souUi ; Heayes Lodge, 
four miles soutn (James Gandv, Esq.) ; Sedgwick House, four 



miles south (John Wakefield, Esq.) ; Levens Hall (Hon. Mrs. 
Howard), five miles south ; Dallam Tower, seven miles south 
(Greoi^e Wilson, Esq.); Mosergh House, four miles north (Mr. 
MacheU^; Shaw End, five miles north (Henry Shepherd, Esq.); 
Low Bndge House, six miles north (B. Fothergill, Esq.); Kaw 
Head, four mUes east (Mr. Sleddall); Hill Top, thi*ee miles east 
(William Wilson, Esq.) 



WALKS AND EXCURSIONS FROM KENDAL. 

The ruins of Kendal Castle, of which only four 
broken towers^ and the outer wall, surrounded hj a deep 
fosse, remain, crown the summit of a steep elevation on 
the east of the town. The remains of this fortress are 
well worthy of a visit, on account of the views of the 
town and valley which the hill commands. This, the 
seat of the ancient Barons of Kendal, became succes- 
sively the residence of the families of Le Brus, Ross, and 
Parr. It was the birthplace of Catherine Parr, the last 
queen of Henry VIII., a lady, who (as Pennant quaintly 
remarks) '* had the good fortune to descend to the grave 
with her head, in all probability merely by outliving 
her tyrant." And yet she only escaped his clutches to 
&31 into worse hands. Her fourth husband was the 
Lord High-Admiral Seymour, whose ill usage soon 
carried her to her grave, not vnthout suspicion of poison. 
Her brother, the first and last Marquis of Northampton 
of that family, was also bom here. He was condenmed 
as a traitor for supporting Lady Jane Grey's claim to 
the Crown, but his honours and estates were ultimately 
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restored to him. The Castle appears to have been so 
neglected, that it was ruinous before the Marquis's 
death, in 1671. It is now the property of William 
Thompson, Esq., of Underley Park, M. P. for the coimty. 
Opposite to the Castle, on the west side of the town, 
is Castle-how-hill, or Castle-low-hOl, a large circular 
mount of gravel and earth, round the base of which 
there is a deep fosse, strengthened with two bastions 
on the east It is of great antiquity, and is supposed 
by some to owe its origin to the Saxons, and to have 
been one of those hills called Lawa^ where in ancient 
times justice was administered. In 1788, a handsome 
obelisk was erected on its summit, in commemoration 
of the Revolution of 1688. 

About a mile to the south of the town, at a spot 
where the river almost bends upon itself, and hence 
called Water Crook, are the still perceptible remains of 
the Roman Station, Cofncangima^ formerly a place of 
some importance, judging from the number of urns, 
tiles, and other relics of antiquity discovered there. It 
is believed that a watch was stationed at this point for 
the security of the Roman posts at Ambleside and Over- 
borough. In the walls of some farm buildings in the 
vicinity are two altars, a large stone with a sepulchral 
inscription, and a mutilated statue. 

One mile and a half to the west, at the termination 
of a long ascent over an open moor, is the bold escarp- 
ment of limestone rock, called Undebbabrow (or Scout) 
Scab, which the stranger is strongly advised to visit. 
It is a remarkable object, and will repay the trouble of 
reaching it, by the splended view of tiie distant lake 
mountains, and the inteijacent country, which its ter- 
race commands. On the east of the town, a hill termed 
Benson EjQott, rises abruptly to the altitude of 1098 feet 
above the level of the sea. From the summit of this 
hill, an extensive prospect is obtained, but the ascent is 
somewhat fatiguing. 

Levexs Hall, the seat of the Hon. Mrs. Howard, 
five miles south of Kendal, is a venerable mansion, in 
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the old English style, buried among lofty trees. The 
park, through which the river Kent winds betwixt bold 
and beaut^illy wooded banks, is separated by the 
turnpike road from the house. It is of considerable 
size, well stocked with deer, and contains a noble 
avenue of ancient oaks. The gardens, however, form 
the greatest attraction, being planned alter the old 
French style by Mr. Beaumont, gardener to King 
James 11., by whom it is said the gardens at Hampton 
Court were laid out. His portrait with great propriety 
is preserved in the Hall. Trim alleys, bowling-greens, 
and wildernesses fenced round by sight-proof thickets 
of beech, remind the beholder, by their antique appear- 
ance, of times " long, long ago." In one part, a great 
number of yews, hollies, ^urds, and other evergreens, 
cut into an infinite variety of grotesque shapes, exhibit 
an interesting specimen of the Topiarian art, which, at 
one period, though no more than a mechanic craft, 
realized in some measure the effects of a fine art by 
the perfect skill of its execution.* This '^ curious- 
knotted garden," as may be imagined, harmonizes weU 
with the old Hall, the interior of which also deserves 
more than a passing glance. It contains some exqui- 
site specimens of elaborately carved oak — 

"• The chambera carved so curioualy, 
Carved with figures stranee and sweet, 
All made out of the Garvers brain." — ChristdbeL 

The work in the library and drawing room is exceed- 
ingly rich, as may be conceived from its having been 
estimated that, at the present rate of wages, its execu- 
tion would cost £3000. The carved chimney-piece in 
the library is an intricate piece of workmanship. The 

* The quaint method of ornamenting gardens, so fashionable in the 
seventeenth oentmy, though derived immediately from France, mi^ht 
be defended by the authority of the classical ages of antiquity. Makmg 
all allowances tot their artmcial formality, we cannot but regret their 
indiscriminate eradication, few of any extent being now left in the 
island. There was a gaiden near Paris so elaborately embellished 
with Topiary work, that it contained a representation of Troy be- 
nded, the two hosts, their several leaders, and all other objects in full 
proportion. ^ 
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two jambs represent Hercules and Samson — the one 
armed with the ass's jaw-bone, the other, having a lion's 
skin for a covering, with a club. Above are emble- 
matic representations in bold relief of the Seasons, the 
Elements, and the Five Senses ; aU which are explained 
in these lines, cut in dark oak : — 

Thus the five sences stand portrated here, 
The elements four and seasons of the year ; 
Sampson supports the one side, as in rage, 
The other Hercules in like equipage. 

The large drawing-room contains a very pleasing 
portrait of the unfortunate Anna Bolejn, and there is 
one of Henry VH., by John de Maubeuse. The study 
has a fine old Italian picture of the Holy Family. In 
the library is a i^ll length painting, by Lely, of 
Colonel James Grahme, a former owner of Levens, 
who was keeper of the Privy Purse to King James H., 
and brother of Grahme of Netherby, first Viscount 
Preston. A fine picture of his wife, a Howard, hangs 
by his side, reminding us of Pope's couplet — 

" Lely on animated canvas stole, 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul." 

The daughter of this pair, a portrait of whom adorns 
the staircase, married her cousin the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, thus bringing Levens into the Howard 
family. The bugle-horns, intermixed so profusely 
with the carved work, were the device of the Belling- 
hams, an ancient Westmorland fiunily, from whom 
Colonel Grahme purchased Levens. The entrance- 
hall is decorated with pieces of ancient armour of 
various dates, and in the paneling are several bas- 
reliefe in wood from holy vmt. One of the rooms is 
adorned with some pieces of tapestry, illustrative of 
a tale from an Italian poet On the 12th of May 
annually, the Mayor and Corporation of Kendal, after 
having proclaimed the fair at Milnthorp, adjourn to 
the gardens at Levens to witness various a^letic sports, 
bowling, leaping, &c., whilst several tables are placed 
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in the open air, at which Morocco (a very strong old 
ale peculiar to the place), radishes, and bread and 
bntter, are consumed by the visitors. 

SiZERGH Hall, the seat of the ancient family of 
Strickland, situate three and a half miles south of 
£endal, at the foot of a hill facing the east, is also 
deserving of a visit It is an antique fordi&ed building, 
standing in an undulating park, delightfully sprinkled 
with wood. Only a smaU portion of the old towers 
remain ; frequent additions and repairs have given an 
irregular but picturesque aspect to the whole pile. It 
contains a considerable collection of carved oak, 
tapestry, portraits, and armour. There is a portrait 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Antotiio More, excellently 
painted, and some portraits by Lely and Bomney. 
One apartment is called the Queen's Chamber, from a 
tradition that Catherine Parr once lodged there. A 
portrait of Charles 11., by Vandyke, was presented to 
the family by King James U. In former times the 
honourable &.mily of Strickland furnished seventeen 
knights of the shire for Westmorland. At the battle 
of Edgehill, Sir Thomas Strickland distinguished him- 
self so much that Charles created him a knight ban- 
neret, and the same Sir Thomas was afterwards privy 
purse to Charles 11. The Lord of Sizergh could bring 
into the field, during the Border wars, a force of two 
hundred and ninety bowmen and billmen, the greater 
portion of which was " horsyd and hamassyd ;" but— 

" Ages have passed since the vassal horde 
Rose at the call of their feudal lord. 
Serf and chief, the fetter'd and free, 
Are resting beneath the greenwood tree, 
And the blazon'd shield and the badge of shame, 
Each is alike an empty name.** 

LONGSLEDDALE AND HAWES WATER. 

The horseman or pedestrian will be pleased by an 

excursion from Kendal to Hawes Water through Long^ 

'"iddale; indeed, if the scenery of Windermere be 
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already fiuniliar to him, this route will form a very 
agreeable mode of approaching UUeswater. 

The Tourist must take the Penrith road for foui 
miles and a hal^ and then follow a road on the left, 
leading steeply down the brae side to the river Sprint 
At this point a bridge crosses the stream, and the cur- 
rent is employed to turn some mills. Care should be 
taken to keep on the left bank of the stream. Here 
commences the valley or glen of Longsleddale, — " a 
little scene of exquisite beauty," as Mrs. Badclifie terms 
it, " surrounded with images of greatness." This 
little vale shows a level of tiie brightest verdure, with 
a few rustic cottages, scattered among groves enclosed 
by dark fells, that rise steeply, yet graceftilly, and their 
sunmiits bend forward in masses of shattered rock. 
The traveller will not fail to appreciate the charm that 
arises from what Gray happily styles ^^ rusticity in its 
sweetest, most becoming attire." Whilst the eye 
marks the deep green of level meadows and hanging 
enclosures, contrasting these with the line of craggy 
heights above, he will forgive and forget the absence 
of " cottages with double coach-houses," and the other 
intrusions of gentility. The chapel stands on a knoll 
by the road side, eight miles from Kendal ; here Brunt 
Knott is on the left, Bannisdale Fell on the right 
Not far distant a thhi bed of Silurian limestone, abound- 
ing with fossils, is exposed by a quarry. This stratum 
can be traced across the country all the way from the 
river Duddon, in Lancashire. Two miles beyond the 
chapel, a little below Sadgill Bridge, the stream makes a 
pretty cascade. Soon afterwards, ^e enclosed land is left 
for the common, and Groat-Craig stands boldly out in the 
left. Galeforth Spout, a waterfall, not seen from the 
road, is on a stream rushing from the hills on the right 
The road soon commences the ascent of Gatescarth, 
and enters a slacks where a little care should be observed, 
in order to hit the path, which strikes northward from 
a sheep-cote ; that to the left, conducting by some slate 
quarries into Kentmere. Some hard climbing is stiU 
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required to reach the summit of the pass. LooJdng 
back, the contracted vale, through which we have 
passed, lies below, and the spot is high enough to com- 
mand a view of Lancaster Sands. The descent is as 
precipitous as the ascent ; Harter Fell presenting, on 
the le^ a noble front to the vallej of Mardale below, 
whilst Branstree stands on the right. From a point 
about two-thirds of the way down, a considerable 
portion of Hawes Water comes into sight; and in 
descending, fine views of the ridges running up from 
the valley are obtained. A hollow to the west encloses 
Blea Water, and above is the loftiest part of High 
Street ; a ridge called Long Stile runs up from the 
valley to a narrow portion of High Street, termed the 
Straits of Eiggendale. Over Long Stile, the rough 
and conical face of Eidsty Pike shows itself. A stream 
issues from Blea Water ; and, after rushing down the 
hill side, is seen to join the one from Small Water, 
which latter distinguishes the glen traversed by the 
road into Kentmere. The Dun Bull, a homely public- 
house on Mardale Green, offers welcome refreshment 
to the weary traveller, who finds himself a mile from 
the Head of Hawes Water, and fifteen from Kendal. 
That lake, and the road to Penrith, are described on a 
subsequent page. If it be desired to reach Ulleswater, 
the nearest road will be seen by consulting the chart. 
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KENDAL TO BOWNESS AND WINDERMERE. 
KENDAL AKD WIND£BM£R£ RAILWAY. 
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Coaches.— Wmdermere to and from Keswfck and Gockermonth, WiudeE. 
mere to and from Ambleside. Windeirmere 4o and from Hawkshead, Coniston. 
and BronghtoQ. Windermere to and from Ksswiek. Windermere to and from 
Grasmeie. 



The terminus is at 

BIRTHWAITK. 

[/fiM:— Windermere HoteLJ 

This hotel, recently erected, stands on an eminence 
commanding a view of the greater part of Windermere^ 
and of the magnificent mountain scenery beyond. Om- 
nibuses ply betwixt it and Bowness in connexion with 
all the trains, and the steamers call on their way &om 
the one end of the lake to the other. 

WINDERMERE. 

Windermere, or more properly Winandermere, the 
English Zurich, is about eleven miles in length, and 
one mile in breadth. It forms part of the county of 
Westmorland, although the greatest extent of its mar- 
gin belongs to Lancashire ; and what seems somewhat 
singular, it is for county purposes considered to be 
altogether in the little township of Applethwaite. It 
has many feeders, the principal of which is formed by 
the confluence of the Brathay and Bothay shortly be- 
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WIKDBRMERB. 19 

fore entering the Lake* The streams from Troutbeck, 
Blelham Tarn, and Esthwaite Water, also pour in their 
waters at different points. Numerous islands, varying 
considerably in size, diversify its surface at no great 
distance from one another — ^none of them being more 
than four and a half miles from the central part of the 
lake. Their names, commencing with the most north- 
erly, are — Bough Holm (opposite Rayrigg), Lady Holm 
(so called from a chapel dedicated to our Lady, which 
once stood upon it),* Hen Holm, House Holm, Thomp- 
son's Holm, Curwen's or Belle Isle (round which are 
several nameless islets), Berkshire Island (a little below 
the Ferry points), Ling Holm, Grass Holm, and Silver 
Holm. Two small islands, named from the lily of the 
valley, which grows in profusion upon them, are 
between Belle Isle and the west margin. Windermere 
is deeper than any of the other lakes, with the exception 
of Wa3t Water, its depth in some parts being upwards 
of 240 feet. It is plentifully stocked with perch, pike, 
trout, and char, which last, at the proper season, is 
potted in large quantities and forwarded to the south. 
It is a remarkable fact, that at the spawning season, 
when the trout and char leave the lake, the former 
fish invariably takes the Bothay, and the latter the 
Brathay.f 

The prevailing character of the scenery around Win- 
dermere is soft and graceful beauty. It shrinks from 
approaching that wildness and sublimity which cha- 

• «« To visit Lady Holm of yore, 

Where stood the blessed virgin's oel1« 
Full many a pilgzim dipp'd aa oar." 

FABT8H. 

t " The char are very seldom known to wander into any ot the 
streams by which the lakes, where they are fomid, are either supplied 
or drained, except at the season of spawning, and their decided par- 
tiality for clear water and a hard bottom is then very conspicuous. 
Winandermere has two prindpal feeders, the rivers Rothay and 
Brathay ; the Rothay has a sandy bottom, but the channel of the 
Brathay is rocky. These streams unite at the western comer of the 
head of the lake, below Clappersgate, at a place called Three-foot- 
brander, and, after a i^ort oonrse, boldly enter the lake together. 
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20 GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 

racterise some of the other lakes, and challenges ad- 
miration on the score of grandeur only at its head, 
where the mountains, ailer retiring for a short distance, 
rise to a considerable height, and present admirable 
outlines to the eje. The rest of the margin is occupied 
by eminences, which being exuberantly wooded, add a 
richness and a breadth to the scenery which bare hills 
cannot of themselves bestow. Numerous villas and cot* 
tages, gleaming amid the woods, impart an aspect of do- 
mestic beauty which farther contributes to enrich the 
character of the landscape. Around the shores of the 
lake there are many places which may be made the tem- 
porary residence of the tourist while exploring the beau- 
ties of the adjacent country, and probably he may find it 
advantageous to make several of them his abode in suc- 
cession ; Bowness the great resort of all lake visitors, 
on the east shore, halt way between the two extremities, 
and, therefore, the most elegible ; Ambleside, one mile 
beyond the head of the lake ; Low Wood Inn, a mile 
and a half from its head on the east shore ; the Ferry 
Inn, on the promontory over against Bowness; and 
Newby Bridge at its foot — ^all furnish comfortable 
quarters for the tourist, where boats, guides, and all 
his other wants can be supplied. Several steamers 
have recently been put upon the lake, which pass up 
and down many times a day during the summer 
months. Those who prefer a quieter mode of transit 
on the water may avail themselves of the rowing boats, 
which the hotel-keepers are always ready to supply. 

We shall now shortly detail the route which forms 
a circuit round Windermere, commencing at 

The spawning season is in November and December; abont which 
time the char in shoals make their way up both these rivers; bnt in- 
variably before depositing their spawn, those fish which have ascended 
over the sandy bed of Uie Rothay, retam and pass up the rocky 
channel of the Brathay ; the trout in their spawning season prefer the 
Kothay. A few char also spawn in the lake, and it is observed 
that they frequent the strong parts only, which resemble the bottom 
of the Brathay." 

YamkblVb History o/BritUhFitha. 
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BOWNESS. 

iffotel»:—Baya\i Crown.] 

This pretty village is placed on the edge of a large bay 
of Windermere, eight miles from Kendal, six from 
Ambleside, and two from Birthwaite, the Terminus of 
the Kendal and Windermere Railway. The church, 
dedicated to St. Martin, is an ancient structure, with a 
square tower and the remains of what was a finely 
painted chancel-window, which originally belonged to 
Fumess Abbey — 

'* An garlanded with carven imageries, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device.** 

When perfect it had seven compartments ; the second 
represents St. George and the Dragon ; on the third, 
fourth, and fifth, the Crucifixion is figured, with the 
Virgin on one side, and St. John, the beloved disciple, 
on the other side of the Cross, whilst the arms of 
France and England are quartered above, and a group 
of monks in the habit of their order, and labelled with 
their names, is pictured underneath. In the seventh 
division are depicted two mitred abbots, and below 
them two monks. Armed figures and tracery fill up 
the rest of the window, interspersed with the armorial 
bearings of families who conferred benefactions upon 
the abbey, amongst which the coat of the Flemings 
frequently occurs. The churchyard contains a monu- 
ment to the memory of Richard Watson, Bishop of 
Uandaff, author of " The Apology for the Bible,** and 
other well known works. He was born at Haversham 
in Westmorland, where his father was schoolmaster for 
upwards of forty years. The bishop's residence, Cal- 
garth Park, being in the immediate neighbourhood, he 
was interred here. The inscription upon his tomb is 
simply — " Ricardi Watson, Episcopi Landavensis, 
cineribus sacrum obiit Julii 1. A.D. 1816, -ffitatis 79." 
The interior of the church may be described in these 
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lines, taken from " The Excursion," which have been 
suggested by this, or a similar structure : — 

<* Not raised in nice propordons was the pile^ 
But lar^ and massy, for duration built ; 
With pillars crowded and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters, intricately crossed 
Like leafless underboughs, mid some thick grovc^ 
All witber'd by the depth of shade aboye. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls — 
Each in its ornamental scroll enclosed. 
Each also crown'd with winged heads — ^a pair 
Of rudely-painted cherubim. The floor 
Of naye and aisle, in unpretending guise^ 
Was occupied by oaken benches, ranged 

In seemly rows 

And marble monuments were here display'd 
Thronsin^ the walls, and on the floor beneath 
Sepulcuriu stones appeared with emblems grayen. 
And foot-worn epitaj^, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid." 

The school-house has recently been rebuilt through the 
munificence of the late Mr. Bolton of Storrs. It stands 
bn an eminence to the east of the village, and forms a 
handsome edifice. The view from the front is exqui* 
sitely beautiful, comprising the whole of the upper half 
of the lake. The mountains round the head, into the 
recesses of which the waters seem to penetrate, arrange 
themselves in highly graceful forms, and the wooded 
heights of the opposite shore cast their shadow upon 
'' the bosom of the steady lake." From this point Belle 
Isle appears to be a portion of the mainland. 

The villas in the neighbourhood of Bowness are— Holly Hill (Mrs. 
Bellasis), The Craig (W. R. Gregg, Esq.), BeUe Isle (H. Curwen, 
Esq.), Ferny Green (Mrs. Greayes), Bumside (G. A. Aufrere, 
Esq.), Bellfield (J. Bryans, Esq.X Storrs Hall (Hey. Thomas Stana- 
forth]^ Quarry How (Thomas Ullock, Esq.), Rayrigg (Major 
Rodgers^ The Wood (Miss Yates), St Catherine's (the Earl of 
Bradford), Elleray (Professor Wilson), Orrest Head (Mr. Braith- 
waite), Calgarths (Edward Swinburne, Esq.), Bell Grange (Mrs. 
Curwen), Wray (William Wilson, Esq.) 

CIRCUIT OF WINDERMERE FROM BOWNESS. 
Three quarters of a mile from Bowness, the stately 
woods of Rayrigg are entered. A bay of the lake i» 
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then seen to project almost to the road. Rayrigg 
House,* (thought by some persons to resemble Femey, 
Voltaire's residence near the lake of Geneva,) stands 
on the left, near the water's edge. Shortly before 
emerging from the wood, the road ascends a steep hill, 
and then pursues a level course, affording from its ter- 
race a magnificent view of the lake— -a view " to which," 
says Wilson, ^^ there was nothing to compare in the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. There is the widest 
bresulth of water — ^the richest foreground of wood — 
and the most magnificent background of mountains, 
not only in Westmorland, but, believe us — ^in all the 
world." Our old acquaintances, the two Pikes of 
Langdale, are easily recognised. On the left is Bow- 
fell, a square-topped hill, between which and the Pikes, 
Great End and Great Gable peep up. On the left of 
Bowfell the summit of Scawfell Pike is faintly visible. 
The road is intersected, two miles fix)m Bowness, by 
the Kendal and Ambleside road, at a place called 
Cook's House, nine miles from Kendal. A road, com- 
manding fine views of the upper portion of Winder- 
mere and the adjacent mountains, proceeds into Trout- 
beck, in a line with the one over which we have been 
conducting the tourist Taking the road to the left, 
frt>m Cook's House to Troutbeck Bridge is almost a 
mile. From this place a road conducts by the west 
bank of the stream to the village of Troutbeck, the 
nearest part of which is a mile and a half distant. Con- 

* This bouse was, for several years, the summer residence of the 
estimable William Wilberforce. In 1788, the last year in which it 
was occupied by him, he thus writes :— *• I never enjoyed the country 
more than duiinff this visit, when, in the early morning, I used to 
row out alone, and find an oratory under one of the woody islands in 
the middle of the lake.* He frequently invited his friend William 
Pitt to share the delights of country life with him here; but the 
Premier invariably found an excuse in the absorbing engagements of 
^vemment Another reminiscence of Wilberforce*8 visits to the lake 
country is preserved in a letter of Canning, written in 1814:— *< Here 
I am, on Windermere lake, not far from the inn at Bowness, where in 
old time, I am told, you used to read aloud all night to the great dis- 
turbance of the then landlady and her family.** 
• 
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lanuing our progress towards Ambleside, Calgarth, 
embosomed in trees, is passed on the left. The late 
Bishop Watson buUt this mansion, and resided here 
during the latter years of his life. Two miles beyond 
is Low Wood Inn, which, standing pleasantly on the 
margin of the lake at its broadest part, is an excellent 
station for those who are able to devote a few days to 
the beauties of the neighbourhood. Most of the excur- 
sions recommended to be made from Ambleside may, 
with almost equal advantage, be performed from this 
place. On the opposite shore, a large residence has 
been lately erected by Mr. Dawson, of Liverpool, who 
has named it Wray Castle. Close at hand is Dove's 
Nest, the house Mrs. Hemans inhabited one summer. 
Her description of the place, taken from her delightful 
letters, will not be deemed uninteresting : — <'The house 
was originally meant for a small villa, though it has 
long passed into the hands of farmers, and there is, in 
consequence, an air of neglect about the little demesne, 
which does not at all approach desolation, and yet gives 
it something of touching interest. You see every where 
traces of love and care beginning to be effaced — ^rose- 
trees spreading into wildness — ^laurels darkening the 
windows with too luxuriant branches; and I cannot 
help saying to myself, * Perhaps, some heart like my 
own, in its feelings and sufferings, has here sought 
refuge and repose.' The ground is laid out in rather 
an antiquated style ; which, now that nature is begin- 
ning to reclaim it from art, I do not at all dislike. 
There is a little grassy terrace immediately under the 
window, descending to a small court, with a circular 
grass-plot, on which grows one tall white rose-tree. 
You cannot imagine how much I delight in that fair, 
solitary, neglected-looking tree. I am writing to you 
from an old-&shioned alcove in the little garden, round 
which the sweet-briar and the rose-tree have completely 
run wild ; and I look down from it upon lovely Winan- 
dermere, which seems at this moment even like another 

• 
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CIRCUIT OP WINDERMERE. 25 

sky, 80 truly is every summer cloud and tint of azure 
pictured in its transparent mirror. I am so delighted 
with the spot, that I scarcely know how I shall leave 
it. The situation is one of the deepest retirement ; but 
the bright lake before me, with all its fairy barks and 
sails, glancing like * things of life' over its blue water, 
prevents the solitude from being over-shadowed by any- 
thing like sadness." Wansfell Holm (William Gregg, 
Esq.) is seen on the right, immediately before reaching 
the head of Windermere ; and Mr. Brenchley's new 
house is conspicuous on a rock near the waters edge. 
The road for the last three or four miles has been alter- 
nately approaching to and receding from the margin of 
the lake, but never retiring further from it than a few 
fathoms. At Waterhead is the neat residence of Mr. 
Thomas Jackson, and, further on, Waterside (Mr. 
Newton), is passed on the left. Six miles from Bow- 
ness, and one mile beyond, at the head of the lake, 
Ambleside (afterwards described), is entered. 

Leaving Ambleside, we proceed along the west shore 
of the lake. Passing Croft Lodge (James Holmes, 
Esq.) on the right, Brathay Bridge is crossed at Clap- 
persgate, one mile from Ambleside, and shortly after- 
wards Brathay Hall (G. Redmayne, Esq.) is seen on 
the left. A bay, called Pull Wyke, there makes a deep 
indention ; and looking across the lake, Wansfell Holm, 
Low Wood Inn, and, lower down, Calgarth, the seat of 
the late Bishop Watson, are pleasing objects. Wansfell 
Pike and the Troutbeck Hundreds tower above them. 
The road to Hawkshead having deviated to the right, 
the village of High Wray is gained, five miles from 
Ambleside ; and three miles beyond is the Ferry Inn, 
which is a well conducted and much frequented esta- 
blishment. At this place a promontory pushes out 
from each shore, and a public ferry is established 
between them, in continuation of the road from Ken- 
dal to Hawkshead. 

The village of Bowness is a pretty object on the 
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east margin of the lake. One mile and a half from the 
Ferry Inn, the stream called Cunsej which runs from 
Esthwaite Water, is crossed. At a short distance from 
the place where this stream joins the lake, is the island 
called ling Holm. On the opposite margin, the Storrs 
promontory is seen projecting into the lake. Two miles 
beyond is the village of Graithwaite, in the vicinity of 
which is Graithwaite Hall. From this place to Newby 
Bridge, the road passes through a section of the country, 
covered chiefly with coppices. From the surface of 
the lake, near Silver How, the peak of Helvell3rn is 
visible. As the foot of the lake is approached, it nai rows 
rapidly and becomes literally 

•* Wooded Winandennere, the Wwr-lake." 

Landing is passed on the left, shortly before reaching 
Newby Bridoe, [/wjw; — Swan]. The stream which 
issues from the lake takes the name of the Leven. 
From this place to the principal towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, die distances are : — Ulverston, eight miles ; 
Kendal, by way of Cartmell Fell, ten miles — ^by 
Le\ens Bridge, fifteen miles; Ambleside, by the road 
we have described, fifteen miles ; Bowness, nine miles. 
On crossing the bridge, Mr. Machell*s neat resi- 
dence is seen on the right, and further on, Fell 
Foot is passed on the left ; a short distance beyond, 
Townhead is near the road on the left, about two 
miles from Newby Bridge. The road passes under an 
eminence of the Cartmell Fell chain, called Gummer's 
How, which forms a conspicuous object in all views 
from the upper end of the lake. Six miles from Newby 
Bridge is Storrs Hall, the residence of the Rev. Thomas 
Staniforth. The road leading from Kendal to the 
Ferry is next crossed, some villas are passed, and then 
the pretty village of Bowness is reached. This village, 
and the road thence to Ambleside, a distance of six 
miles, have been previously described. 
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CHAB. 

This fish, which the epicure places in his list of 
dainties, is found in Ennerdale Lake, Crummock Water, 
Buttermere, Windermere, and Coniston Lake, the 
finest being taken in the last. It always frequents 
the deepest parts, and feeds principally by night, so 
that the angler has seldom an opportunity of taking 
it. The usual mode of fishing for char is with nets, 
and most of the inns situate near the lakes in which it 
is found, have a stew into which it is thrown as soon as 
caught, and kept ready for use. The ordinary length 
of the fish is from nine to twelve inches, and it is in its 
greatest perfection from July to October. It has been 
conjectured that char was introduced into these lakes 
by the Romans, who, in the decline of the empire, were 
withheld by no considerations of trouble or expense from 
gratifying their luxurious appetite. The char found in 
Sie Welsh lakes is of a distinct species, but Agassiz, the 
Genevese naturalist, states that ike char of the north of 
England is identical with the ombre chevalier of the 
Lake of Geneva.* 

WALKS AND EXCURSIONS FROM BOWNESS. 

BOATING, AND THE ISLANDS. 

Boating upon the Lake, will probably be the source 
of amusement most frequently resorted to. The various 
islands should be visited, and these being unusually pro- 
lific in plants, will afford much amusing occupation 
to the botanist Sailing towards the head of the 
Lake, we enjoy the same prospect as that seen 
from the northern extremity of Belle Isle. As we ad- 

* There are two varieties of char, supposed by manv naturalists to 
be distinct species. One, known as red char or torgoch (aalino M/veti- 
mu)y spawns in the depths of the lakes about the end of December, or 
even so late as February ; while that known as case char enters some 
tributary stream to perform this function generally in September or 
October. It is believed that the first-named variety or species never 
leaves the depths of the lake. 
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vance, Langdale Pikes start from behind Fumess Fells ; 
several mountain-tops intervene, and then Wetherlam's 
massy front appears. 

A short puU will take the boat to Belle Isle, upon 
which strangers are allowed to land. It contains Mr. 
Curwen's residence, erected by Mr. English, in 1776. 
This structure forms a perfect circle, fifty-four feet in 
diameter, surmounted by a dome-shaped roof, and con- 
tains four stories, the kitchens and offices being sunk 
nine feet below the surface of the ground. The prin- 
cipal entrance is a portico, supported by six massy 
columns and two pilasters, llie stones used in the 
building are, for the most part, of extraordinary size, 
some being twenty-two feet in length, and a great num- 
ber fifteen feet. When the ground underneath the site 
of the house was excavated, traces of an ancient building 
were discovered at a considerable depth below the sur- 
face, and several pieces of old armour were found at the 
same time. The island,* which is rather more than a 

* This island was formerly the property and residence of the 
Philipsons, an ancient Westmorland family, who were owners of 
Calgarth also. Daring the civil war between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, there were two brothers, both of whom had espoused the 
royal cause. The elder, to whom the island belonged, was a colonel, 
and the younger a major in the royal army. The latter was a man 
of high and adventurous courage ; and from some of his desperate 
exploits had acquired amongst the Parliamentarians the appellation 
of Robin the DeviL It happened, when the king*s death had extin- 
guished for a time the ardour of die cavaliers, that a certain Colonel 
Briggs, an officer in Oliver's armv, resident in Kendal, having heard 
that Major Philipson was secreted in his brother's house on Belle Isle, 
went thither, armed with his double authority, (for, like Sir Hudibras, 
he was a civil magistrate as well as a military man — 

" Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
Mighty he was at both of these, 
And sfyled of War as well as Peace ''), 

with the view of making a prisoner of the obnoxious Royalist. The 
major, however, was on the alert, and gallantl^y withstood a siege of 
eight months until his brother came to his relief. The attack being 
repulsed, the major was not a man to sit down quietly under the 
instdt he had received. He raised a small band of horse, and set 
forth one Sunday morning in search of Briggs. Upon arriving at 
Kendal, he was informed the colonel was at prayers. Without hesi- 
tation, he proceeded to church, and having posted his men at the 
chief entrance, dashed forward himself down the principal aisle int9 
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mile in circumference, contains upwards of thirty acres. 
It is intersected by neat walks, over which fine trees 
throw their massy arms. In high floods it is cut in two 
by the water. From its northern extremity, looking 
towards the head of the lake, the prospect is particularly 
beautiful. The islet to the left is Hen Holm, the next 
is Lady Holm. Wansfell Pike is beheld over the 
former, and to the right of this mountain the valley of 
Troui!beck lies amongst the hills. The wooded park is 

the midst of the assemblage. Whatever was his intention — ^whether 
to shoot the colonel on the spot, or merely to carry him off prisoner — 
it was defeated: his enemy was not present. The congregation, 
struck with amazement at the sadden apparition of an arm^ man on 
horseback in the midst of their devotions, made no attempt to seize 
the major, who, on discovering that his object could not be effected, 
galloped np another aisle. ^ he was making his exit from the 
church, his head came violently in contact with the arch of the door- 
way, which was much lower than that through which he had entered. 
His helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle girth gave way, 
and he himself was much stunned. The congregation, taking advan- 
tage of the mishap, attempted to detain him ; but with the assistance 
of his followers, he made his escape, after a violent struggle, and rode 
back to his brother's house. The helmet still hangs m one of the 
aisles of Kendal church. This incident furnished Sir Walter Scott 
with a hint for his description of a similar adventure in ** Rokeby,** 
canto vi 

" All eyes upon the gateway hung, 

When through the Gothic arch mere sprung 

A horseman armed at headlong Bi>eed— 

Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed- 
Fire from the flinty floor was spum'd, 

The vaults unwonted clang retum'd ! 

One instant's glance around he threw. 

From saddle-bow his pistol drew, 

Grimly determined was his look. 

His charger with his spurs he struck— 

All scattered backward as he came, 

For all knew Bertram Bisingham. 

Three bounds that noble courser gave, 

The flrst has readi'd the central nave. 

The second dear'd the chancel wide, 

The third he was at Wydiffe's side. 

While yet the smoke the deed conceals, 
Bertram his ready charger wheels— 
But flounder'd on the pavement floor 
The steed, and down the rider bore— 
And bursting in the headlong sway, 
The faithless saddle girths gave way. 
'Twas while he toiled him to be freed. 
And with the rein to raise the steed, 
That from amazement's iron trance, 
All Wycliffe's soldiers waked at once."'— 
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seen rising from the bottom of the vale. The eminen- 
ces to the right are those of the Kentmere range, Hill- 
bell, and High Street, separating Troutbeck from Kent- 
mere. Loughrigg Fell, at the north-west angle of the 
lake, diminishes to a mere hillock. Fairfield is in Ml 
view, crowning a chain of hills terminated by Bydal 
Xab ; but the pass of Kirkstone is concealed by Wans- 
fell.-— See the engraved outline of this view. 

The shores of Windermere suddenly contract near 
Bowness ; and between the two promontories a public 
ferry is established, by means of which passengers, 
cattle, and vehicles, are conveyed across the Lake at a 
trifling charge. About the year 1635, a marriage was 
celebrated at Hawkshead, between a wealthy yeoman 
from the neighbourhood of Bowness, and a lady of the 
family of Sawrey, of Sawrey. As is still customary in 
Westmorland amongst the rustic population, the mar- 
ried couple were attended by a numerous concourse of 
friends. In conducting the bridegroom homewards, and 
crossing the ferry, the boat was swamped, either by an 
eddy of wind or by too great a pressure on one side, 
and upwards of fifry persons, including the bride and 
bridegroom, perished. '^ In crossing ^e water at the 
ferry," says Mrs. Baddiffe, " the illusion of vision gave 
force to the northern mountains, which viewed from 
hence seem to ascend from its margin, and spread round 
it in a magnificent amphitheatre. This was to us the 
most interesting view in Windermere. On our ap- 
proaching the western shore, the range of rocks that 
form it discovered their cliffs, and gradually assumed a 
consequence which the breadth of the channel had de- 
nied them, and their darkness was well opposed by the 
bright verdure and variegated autumnal tints of the 
isles at their base.*' 

The tourist should not fail to visit the Station, a 
pleasure-house behind the Ferry Inn, belonging to Mr. 
Curwen, of Belle Isle, standing on a spot whence fine 
views of the surrounding scenery are commanded. 
" The view from the Stfttion," says Professor Wilson, 
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" is a very delightfiil one, but it requires a fine day. 
Its character is that of beauty, which disappears almost 
utterly in wet or drizzly weather. If there be strong 
bright sunshine, a ' blue breeze' perhaps gives animation 
to Sie scene. You look down on the islands which are 
here very happily disposed. The banks of Winder- 
mere are rich and various in groves, woods, coppice, and 
corn-fields. The large deep valley of Troutbeck stretches 
finely away up the mountains of High Street and Hill- 
bell — hill and eminence are all cultivated wherever the 
trees have been cleared away, and numerous villas are 
visible in every direction, which, although not perhaps 
all built on very tasteful models, have yet an airy and 
sprightly character ; and with their fields of brighter 
verdure and sheltering groves, may be fairly allowed to 
add to, rather than detract from, the beauty of the 
scene, one of whose chief charms is that it is the cheer- 
ful abode of social life." 

Several interesting walks will be pointed out to 
strangers, amongst which we may mention those through 
the Parsonage Land to the Ferry Point, to Storrs, and 
to Bellman Ground. Bisket How, from which one of 
the outline views is taken, is a bold point of lichen- 
stained rock, about 300 yards from the village. 

The mansion-house of Storrs Hall, formerly the resi- 
dence of John Bolton Esq., now of the Rev. Thomas 
Staniforth, is seated amongst fine grounds, extending to 
the margin of the lake. It contains some good pictures, 
and was built by Sir John Legard, Bart., but extensive 
additions were made to it by its late owner. Here Mr. 
Canning was wont to pay frequent visits, withdrawing 
for a time from the cares of public life to breathe the 
firesh air of nature.* 

* The following passage, from Mr. Lockhart's << Life of Scott," 
graphically describes one of these visits, to which the presence of 
Wordsworth, Southej, Scott, and Professor Wilson, gave peculiar 
interest: — 

^ A laige company had been assembled at Mr. Bolton's seat, in 
honour of we minister — ^it included Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Southey. 
It has not, I suppose, often happened to a plain English merchant, 
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If the tourist will take the trouble to proceed about 
half a mile along the road to Brant Fell (t. e. steep fell,) 
leading between the School-house and the Crown Inn, 
he will be rewarded by one of the finest views of the 
lake he can obtain. The Fells of Furness are seen 
across the lake ; but the murmuring 

" Bees that soar for bloom, 

High as the highest peak of Furness Fells," * 

are of course inaudible. Above the Fells the tops of 
Coniston, Old Man, and Bowfell are caught. On the 
right shore, near the head, Wansfell pushes its foot into 
the lake. Belle Isle stretches its length of beauty below. 
The outline view from Bisket How will assist in naming 
the other parts of the landscape. 

wholly the architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time a 
party embracing so many illustrions names. He was proud of his 
guests ; they respected him, and honoured and loved each other ; and 
it would have been difficult to say which star in the constellation 
shone with the brightest or the softest light. There was * high dis- 
course,' intermingled with as gav flashings of courtly wit as ever 
Canning displayed; and a plentiful allowance on all sides of those 
airy transient pleasantries, in which the fancy of poets, however wise 
ana grave, delights to run riot, when they are sure not to be misun- 
derstood. There were beautiful and accomplished women to adorn and 
enjoy this circle. The weather was as Elysian as the scenery. There 
were brilliant cavalcades through the woods in the mornings, and de- 
licious boatings on the lake by moonlight ; and the last day Professor 
Wilson (* the Admiral of the Lake,' as Canning called him) presided 
over one of the most splendid regattas that ever enlivened Winder- 
mere. Perhaps there were not fewer than fifty barges following in 
the Professor's radient procession when it paused at the point of Storrs 
to admit into the place of honour the vessel that carried kind and 
happy Mr. Bolton and his guests. The three bards of the lakes led 
the cheers that hailed Seott and Canning ; and music, and sunshine, 
flags, streamers, and gay dresses, the merry hum of voices, and the 
rapid splashing of innumerable oars, made up a dazzling mixture of 
sensations as the flotilla wound its way among the richly-foliaged 
island^ and along bays and promontones peopled with enthusiastie 
spectators." 

The visit in question is thus spoken of by Professor "Wilson : — 
'* Methought there passed along the lawn the image of one now in hia 
tomb. The memory of that bright day returns, when Windermere 
glittered with all her sails in honour of the Great Northern Minstrel, 
and of him the Eloquent, whose lip are now mute in dust Methinks 
we see his smile benign— that we near his voice silver sweet" 

* WordiT'-orth. 
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A j^teaaing walk of four or Ato milefl mav be obtained tbiu : Poisae tiie road 
to Amolraide nnlal it enters that from Kenaal : turn to the right, and keep on 
this road for about a mile. The Wood, St. Catherine's, and EUeray, are paiBsed 
on the left. The last is the property of Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh and was 
recentlyoccnpied by Thomas Hanmton, Esq., the author of " Cyril Thornton,** 
of a " Histoij of the Peninsular Campaigns,** and of ** Men and Manners in 
America." Ine house is p^ched upon the hiU-side, and beautiful views of the 
trarrounding scenery are obtained from its windows. It is thus alluded to in one 
of the poems of its owner :— 

•• Aad nreet tiiat dwdUny resti npoB the brow 
(Beii««th itfl sycamore) of Orrwt Hill, 
As if it imilfld on Windermen below. 
Her green reoeiiee and her islands itill ! " 

" The scene around,*' says Mrs. Hemans, '* is in itself a festival. I never saw 
any landscape bearing so triumphant a character. The house, which is beautiful, 
seems built as if to overlook some fairy paeeant, something like the Venetian 
splendour of old, in the elorious lake beneath." A narrow lane branches off flrom 
the Kendal Boad, near Qrrest Head, to Bowness, one mile and a-half dustant. 

The more distant excursions wiU include the valley of Troutbeck, the ascent 
of Hifh Street, the circuit of the two sections of Windermere, Esthwaite Water, 
and (x>niston Lake. These are but a few of the rambles which an inspection of 
the chart will suggest 

PENRITH. 

ILms: — Crown; Geoi^.] 

[KESWICK to PENBITH.— liin. Boute IX-] 

[PENBITH— ULLESWATEBr-AMBLESIDB.—Itin. Boute X.] 

[PENBITH— SHAP— KENDAL.— Itin. Boute XI.] 

Penrith is an ancient market town, seated at the 
foot of an eminence near the southern verge of the 
county of Cumberland. It contains between 5000 and 
6000 inhabitants, and the appearance of the town is 
clean and neat. The houses are principally built of 
the red freestone abounding in the neighbourhood; 
from which circumstance it has been suggested that the 
name of the town is derived — Pen and rhiuM signify- 
ing, in the British language, red hill. It lies in the 
neighbourhood of four rivers, the Petterill, Lowther, 
Eamont, and Eden,* within the district called Ingle- 
wood Forest. When the northern part of England 
was granted by William the Norman to his follower 
Ranulph de Meschiens, that warrior in his tum*par- 

* " Some back-friends to this country,'* says old Fuller, who dearly loved a 
conceit, "will say that, though Westmorland has much of Eden (nummg clear 
tbrough it), yet hath it little of delight therein.'* Wordsworth's sentiments on 
this head do not entirely coincide with those of the " back-friends** alluded to s 
for the poet, with reference to the name of the river, says, that, 

*• Fetcb'd from Paradise, the honour came, 
RiqhtfuUy borne ; for Nature gives thee Jfoioerf 
That have no rivaU amongH JSriUth dowAV ." 

D ,, . ,y3ooQle 
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celled out the grant among his vassals, except the 
central portion, which he retained. It was described 
as " a goodly great forest, full of woods, red deer, and 
fallow deer, wild swine, and all manner of wild beasts, 
called the Forest of Inglewood." The tract was of a 
triangular shape, the length of its sides measuring 
upwards of twenty miles. When Edward I. had his 
abode at Carlisle, during his expedition against Scot- 
land, he was wont to hunt in the forest, and on one 
occasion killed two hundred head of. deer therein. 
The Scots frequently made themselves masters of it, 
and were as frequently expelled, until, by an arrange 
ment between the kings of the two countries in 1237, 
it was finally ceded to England. Subsequently it lapsed 
to the crown, and was conferred by William III. upon 
the first Earl of Portland. The existence of Penrith 
may be traced back for many centuries. An army of 
30,000 Scots laid it waste in the nineteenth year of 
Edward III., caiTying away many of the inhabitants 
prisoners; and in the reign of Richard II. the town 
was again sacked. The manufactures are very trifling, 
consisting principally of linen goods and some woollen 
fabrics. 

The ruins of the Castle^ supposed to have been 
erected by a Neville, Earl of Westmorland, overlook 
the town from the west, and, when viewed from the 
opposite side of the vale, give it a noble appearance. 
It was for some time the residence of the " subtle, 
false, and treacherous" Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard III., and continued in the possession of the 
Crown till the Revolution, when it was granted, to- 
gether with the honour of Penrith, to Walter Bentinck, 
first Earl of Portland. In the contest between Charles 
I. and the Long Parliament, this castle was seized and 
dismantled by the adherents of the Commonwealth, 
and the lead, timber, and other materials, were sold. 
In 1783, the Duke of Portland sold it, together with 
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fSb.e honour of Penrith, including Inglewood Forest, to 
the Duke of Devonshire; and the present Duke has 
lately parted with it. This ^[Mrtress, constructed of the 
fed stone of the district, which has suffered very much 
&om the action of the weather, appears to have been 
a perfect quadrangle, with a tower at each comer. 
The entrance was on the east, and the moat is yet 
perfectly distinct The court is now used as a £Euin- 
yard, and the southern wall, the least injured portion 
remaining, is usefoUy employed as a support for a 
series of cattle-sheds. We are surprised that no one 
has endeavoured to soften these rugged walls into 
beauty, by plantinig a few roots of ivy around them. 
It is a common notion that there is a subterraneous 
passage, leading from the ruins to a house in Penrith, 
called Dockray Hall, about 300 yards distant. 

The Old Church is a plain structure of red sandstone ; 
it was partly rebuilt in 1722, and is dedicated to St. 
Andrew. It was given by Henry L to the Bishop of 
Carlisle, whose successors are still patrons of the cure. 
Two large gilt chandeliers hang in the middle aisle, 
inscribed with these words : — ^^ These chandeliers were 
purchased with the Fifty Guineas given by the most 
noble William Duke of Portland to his tenants of the 
honour of Penrith, who, under his Grace's encourage- 
ment, associated in the defence of the government and 
town of Penrith, against the rebels, in 1745." On 
one of the walls of this church is the following record 
of the ravages of a pestilence toward the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth : — " a.d. M.D.xovin. ex gravi 
peste, quse regionibus hisce incubuit, obierunt apud Pen- 
rith 2260, Kendal 2500, Richmond 2200, Carlisle 1196. 

«* Posteri, 
Avertite vos et vivite." 

This memorial on brass has been substituted in the 
place of a more ancient inscription engraven on stone. 
In the south windows there are portraits of Richard 
Duke of York and Cicely Neville, his wife, the parents 
of Edward IV. and Richard IH. 
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In the church-yard is a singular monument of and- 
quitj, called the Giants Grave^ the origin of which is 
involved in obscurity, though the most generally received 
opinion is, that it indicates the burial-place of Owen 
Csesarius, who was ^^sole King of rocky Cumberland" 
in the time of Ida. It consists of two stone pillars, four- 
teen feeft in height, standing about the same distance 
apart, with four large slabs inserted edgeways in the 
ground between them. The pillars taper gradually 
from near the bottom, where they are two feet in girth, 
to the top, which appears, in both cases, to have once 
borne eitiier a cross or the representation of a human 
head. The upper part is covered with Runic or other 
unintelligible carvings. Not far distant is another up- 
right stone, between four and five feet in height, called 
the Giants Thumbs rudely representing a cross, by means 
of two perforations at its upper end. Lockhart states 
that Sir Walter Scott never omitted visiting these 
antique remains when he passed through Penrith. A 
new church has recently been erected at the base of the 
Beacon Hill, in the Gk)thic perpendicular style of archi- 
tecture, which, fi*om the picturesqueness of its natural 
situation, and the taste displayed in its structure, pos- 
sesses considerable attraction for the passing observer. 

There are many seats of the nobility and gentry in the neighbour- 
hood of Penrith. The more important are — Carleton HaH 
rjohn Cowper, Esq.), one male south-east; Brougham Hall 
(Lord Brou^iam), one and a half miles south-east ; Skirsgill 
House (L. Dent, Esq.), one mile south-west; Dalemain {E, 
W. Hasell, Esq.), three and a half miles south-west ; Lowther 
Castle (the Earl of Lonsdale), four miles south ; Greystock 
Castle (Henry Howard, Esq.), four and a half miles west-north- 
west; Eden Hall (Sur Greora;e Musgrave, Bart.), four miles 
east; Hutton Hall (Sur F. I\ Vane, Bart), five miles north* 
west-by-north; Halsteads (John Marshall, Esq.), seven and 
a half mOes south-west Some of these will hereafter reodve 
more particular mention. 

WALKS AND EXCUBSIONS FROM PENBTTH. 

On the heights to the north of the town is a square 
stone building, called The Beacon^ well placed for giving 
alarm in time of danger. From this elevation the 
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views are at once extensive and delightfully picturesque : 
Helvellyn, with Ulleswater at its foot, Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, with their attendant mountains ; Crossfell * 
(2900 feet high) and the eastern chain of hills stretch- 
ing from Stanemoor in Yorkshire, through Westmor- 
land and Cumberland into Scotland, being within the 
boundajry of the prospect Carlisle Cathedral can be 
pointed out, and beyond are the dusky forms of the 
Scottish Border Highlands. 

The hill upon which the beacon-tower stands, is one 
of those whereon fires were lighted in former times, 
when animosities ran high between the English and 
the Scotch, to give warning of the approach of an 
enemy. A fiery chain of communication extended 
from the Border, northwards, as far as Edinburgh, and 
southwards, into Lancashire. An act of the Scottish 
Parliament was passed in 1455, to direct, that one bale 
should signify die approach of the English in any 
manner; two bales that they were coming indeed; 
four bales that they wwe unusually strong. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, has given a vivid 
description of the beacons blazing tiirough the gloom 
like ominous comets, and startling the night : — 

" A score of fires 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen, 
Each with warlike tidings fraught, 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to sight 
As stars arise upon the night.'* 

The andquities in the neighbourhood of Penrith are 
very numerous and interesting. We propose describ- 
ing the principal ones with some minuteness, and the 
tourist will derive assistance from the chart of Ulles- 
water in discovering his way to them. We shall first 
direct his attention to the remains of 

* This hill is said to have been formerly designated Fiend's Fell, 
from the common beHrf that evil spirits had their haunt upon it, until 
St. Augustine erected a Croee and ouilt an altar on the summit, where 
be offered the holy eucharist, and thus countercharmed the demons. 
Since that time it has borne the name of Cross Fell, and the neigh- 
bouriiood style a heap of stones lying there, " Altar upon Cross FelL" 
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BROUGHAM CASTLE. 

** Thft lonely turret, shattered and outworn. 
Stands venerably proiid ; too proud to mourn 
ItB long-lost grandeur." 

Keats. 

These mins occupy a striking »tuati(»i, near the 
junction of the Eamont and Lowther, one mile and three 
quarters from Penrith, on the right of the Appleby 
road. They are believed to stand on the site c^ the 
Roman station Brwomacum ; antiquaries affirming that 
the vallum of an encampm^it can still be traced, and it 
is certain that several alitars and coma have been found 
here. This castle was one of the strongholds of the 
great Barons of the Border, in times when a stout for- 
tress was of much greater consequence than at this day. 
Though time and man have laid hands, by no means 
leniently, upon this once magnificent structure, there is 
still an air of decayed majesty about it which is highly 
impressive. It appears to have consisted of three prin- 
cipal masses, which, with connecting walls enclosed an 
extensive Court Yard. The grand approach was made 
from the east, and entrance to the interior was gained 
by means of archways elaborately defended by a series 
of portcullises, and carried und^neath the great tower, 
which contained the finest chambers in the whole pile. 
Three separate straircases lead up this tow^, which is 
now laid open from top to bottom, and several recessed 
windows are exhibited to view. Two grotesque heads, 
probably of Roman cutting, look from 3ie exterior wall 
iQto the court The chapel is indicated in the north- 
east cluster of buildings by arched niches, and the 
remains of two mullioned windows* The whole building 
is most artftdly perforated by winding passages in the 
thickness of the wall leading' from loophole to loophole. 
Notwithstanding the tottering appearance of the edifice, 
a steady head may yet ascend the highest turret, and 
descry a fine expanse of country from the elevation. 

llie earliest recorded owner of the Castle was John 
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de Yeteripont, from whose family it passed by marriage 
into the hands of the Cliffords and Tuftons successively. 
It is now the property of the Earl of Thanet — a Tufton. 
Extensive additions were made to it by the first Roger 
de Clifford, and the ambigaous inscription, '^ This made 
Roger," was lately to be deciphered over the inner gate- 
way. In 1412, whilst in the possession of the Clifford 
family, it was attacked and laid waste by the Scots. In 
1617, the Earl of Cumberland, another Clifford, feasted 
James I. within its walls, on his return from Scotland.* 
In 1651, having fallen into decay, it was thoroughly 
repaired by the celebrated Lady Anne Clifford, Countess 
of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, who also restored 
the Castles of Skipton, Pendragon, Brough, and Appleby ; 
all of them, except Skipton, in Westmorland. In these 
reparations of the old waste places she spent £40,000 — 
an immense sum in those days. Some few years after 
the Countess's death, the Earl of Thanet, her grandson, 
barbarously demolished three of the castles, selling the 
timber and materials. " We will hope," says Words- 
worth, " that when this order was issued, the Earl had 
not consulted the text of Isaiah, 58th chap. 12th verse, 
to which the inscription placed over the gate of Pen- 
dragon Castle by the Countess, at the time she repaured 
that structure, refers the reader. — * And they that shall 
he of thee shall build the old waste places ; thou shalt rake 
up the fimndations of many generatiomy and thou shalt 
he called the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths to 
dwell m, ' The Earl of Thanet, the present possessor of 
the estates, with a due respect for the memory of his 

* Of this entertainmezit, which was of the most magnificent de- 
scription, there is a curious memorial still in existence, viz., a folio 
volmne printed in 1618, entitled—" The Ajrres that were sung and 
played at Brougham Castle in Westmerland, in the King's Entertain- 
ment, given hy the Right Honorable the Earie of Cumberland, and 
his Bight Koble Sonne the Lord Clifforde. Composed by Mr. George 
Ifason and Mr. John Earsden.'* The Countess of Pembroke records, 
that the King upon this occasion was lodf^ed in the room where her 
father was bom and her mother died. This royal visit took place on 
the 6tb of August 1617. The next night his Majesty slept at Appleby 
Castle, another of the EarVs seats. 
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ancestors, and a proper sense of the value and beautj 
of these remains of antiquity, has given orders that they 
shall be preserved from all depradations." We have 
seen it stated, but we are afraid there is no authority for 
the assertion, that Sir Philip Sidney wrote part of his 
Arcadia at this place. The reader is probably acquainted 
with Wordsworth's " Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle," one of the noblest strains of lyric poetry in the 
language. It is supposed to be chanted by a minstrel 
in &e day of rejoicing for the restoration of the ^' Shep- 
herd Lord," mentioned on a preceding page : — 

" High in the breathless hall the minstrel sate. 
And Eamont's marmnr mingled with the song ; 
The words of ancient time I thus translate, 
A festal strain that hath been silent long.*** 



* Some members of the noble family of Clifford have been named 
before in this volume ; and as it was mtimately connected with the 
early history of Westmorland, a sketch of the more distinguished of 
them may not, perhaps, be deemed out of place here. They were a 
warlike sept, and engaged in all the contests of the time, so that it 
was a rare thing for any to die off the field. Doubtless they felt, or 
imagined they felt, that 

** One orowded hour of glorious life, 
Is worth an age without a name.** 

The first of the family who gained a footing in the country, was 
the Roger de Clifibrd above referred to. His son Robert, said to have 
been the greatest man of all the family, being of a most martial and 
heroic spirit, was oue of the guardians of Edward II. when a minor, 
and in that monarch's reign he was made Lord High Admiral He 
was a formidable part "of King Edward's power" at the battle of 
Bannockbum, where he fell on the 24th of June 1814. His grandson 
Robert was engaged, under the Black Prince, in the famous battle of 
Greasy. John, the grand-nephew of the last Robert, married the 
only daughter of Hotspur Percy (whom Shakspere has made immor- 
tal\ and was killed at the siege ofMeaux in France. His son Thomas 
gained renown at the battle of Poictiers, by the stratagem he planned, 
and successfully executed, for taking the town. Snow being on ths 
ground, he and his men dad themselves in white, and thus habited, 
they fell unperceived upon the place, and took it. Then came the 
Wars of the Roses. The last mentioned Thomas, Lord Clifford, sided 
with his Sovereign, and fell at the batUe of St Alban's in 1455. This 
warlike Baron and his son, the next Lord, figure in Shakspere*8 
" Henry the Sixth." At the battle of Wakefidd, in which all the 
nobility of England were engaged on one side or the other, John, 
Ix>rd Clifford, tarnished the well-earned fame of his family, by killing 
in the pursuit, the youthful £arl of Rutland, son of the Duke of Yor]^ 
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A short distance beyond Brougham Castle, stands the 
Countess^ 9 Pillar y erected in 1656, by the same Lady 
Anne Clifford, " a memorial," as the inscription says, " of 
her last parting at that place with her good and pious 
mother, Margaret, Countess-Dowager of Cumberland, 
the 2d of Apnl, 1616 : in memory whereof she has left 
an annuity of £4, to be distributed to the poor, within 
the parish of Brougham, every second day of April for 
ever, upon a stone here by. Laus Deo." 

who also fell in the same battle. "But who," says Speed, "can 
promise anything of himself in the heat of martial fary ? " This lyir- 
barons deed was perpetrated through revenge, for the EarPs father 
had slain the murderers. This Lord met his death in the small vidley 
of Dittingdale, the day before the battle of Towton, leavinff a son, 
named Henry, only seven years old at the time of his fathers death. 
This child was saved from uie rage of the victorious party by conceal- 
ment. For twenty-four years he was deprived of his estate and 
honours ; during which time he lived as a shepherd at Lonsborrow, 
in Yorkshire, or in Cumberland, at the estate of his father-in-law, Sir 
Lancelot Threlk eld. One of the first acts of Henry Y II. was to resto!^ 
{he shepherd I<ord to his possessions and dignity. In his retirement 
he acquired great astronomical knowlec^ watching, like the Chaldeans 
of old, the stars by night upon the mountains. He also possessed 
8ome acquaintance with alchemy, and yet he was so illiterate when he 
took his place amongst his peers, as to be unabled to write, nor did 
he ever attain higher proficienc^r in the art, than enabled him to sub- 
scribe his name. At the age of sixty he went, with a band of followers, 
to the battle of flodden Fidd ; " and there showed," says Dr. Whitaker, 
^ that the military genius of the family had neither becai chilled in 
him by age, nor extinguished by habits of peace.'* 

" Yet not in war did he delight : 
This Clifford long'd for wortmer might ; 
Nor in broad pomp or courtly state— 
Him his own thoughts did eleyate ; 
Most happy in the shy recess 
Of Barden'is humble quietness.** 

White Doe ofRyUUme, 

Three Earls of Cumberland then followed. George, the third Earl, 
was one oS. those to whom England is indebted for ner proud title of 
^ the Ocean Queen." He performed nine voyages in his own person, 
and in a great measure at his own expense, most of them to the West 
Indies, doing great honour to himself, and service to his Queen and 
oountry. 'Diat Queen was Elizabeth, who seems to have expended 
some of her coquetry upon him, for the naval hero was an accomplished 
oourtier, and m a ceremonial pageant he was appjointed her peculiar 
champion at tournaments. The last of the family whom we shall 
particularise, was the daughter of this chivalrous Earl, she who is 
best loiown by her maiden name, the Lady Anne Clifford (the " good 
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The Bard of Memory thus alludes to this pointed 
illustration of his theme : — 

*< Hast thou through Eden's wild wood vales pursued 
Each mountahi scene magnificently rude, 
Nor with attention's lifted eye revered 
That modest stone bv pious Pembroke rear'd, 
Which still records, beyond the pencil's power, 
Tlie silent sorrows of a parting hour?" 

Wordsworth has a sonnet upon this subject; and 
Felicia Hemans, with that love of feminine worth, and 
that true poetic sensibility which eminently distinguished 
her, also composed some lines upon the memorial Pillar, 
from which we extract the first stanza : — 

" Mother and Child ! whose blending tears 
Have sanctified the place, 
Where to the love of many yean 
Was given one last embrace — 
Oh I ye have shrined a speU of power 
Deep in your record of that hour !'* • 

Four miles from Penrith, near the road to Appleby, 
and in the district which to this day bears the name of 

Countess" of Gray's Letters), one of the most celebrated women of / 
her time. Her tutor was the "well-languaged** Daniel, whose fortunes 
6he was instrumental in advancing, and to whose memory she erected I 
a monument in Westminster Abbey, an office she performed likewise 1 
for two other poets, Spenser and Drayton. She was twice married ; < 
the first time to the Earl of Dorset, with whom she led a life of much 
unhappiness ; and then to *' that memorable simpleton," as Walpole 
calls him, the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, nephew of Sir 
Philip Sidney. " In her first widowhood," says her secretary and 
biographer, *' she resolved, if God ordained a second marriage for her, 
never to have one that had children, and was a courtier, a curser and 
swearer. And it was her fortune to light on one with all these quali- 
fications in the extreme." Notwithstanding all her troubles, she waa 
of a high and courageous spirit, not fearing, when she imagined her-' 
self in the right, either King or Protector. The answer, couched in 
language of Spartan brevity, which she is said to have returned to a 
ministerial application respecting the representation of the borough of 
Appleby, is well known—" I have been bullied by an usurper, I nave 
beeai neglected by a Court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject — 
vour man shan't stand." It is now generally agreed that this letter 
IS spurious ; but however that may be, she was undoubtedly a woman . 
of great ability, knowing well, as the witty Dr. Donne said of her, how / 
to discourse of all things from predestination to slea silk. / 

* " The 2d day of April 1616, was the last time that ever mother 
and daughter saw one another, for that day about noon, a quarter of 
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WMnfell Forest, there formerly stood a fine oak, which 
bore the name of HartB Horn Tree^ a name it acquired 
from a tradition to this effect. In the time of the first 
Robert de Clifford, about the year 1883, Edward Baliol, 
King of Scotland, came into Westmorland, and stayed 
some time with that Lord at his castles of Appleby, 
Brougham, and Pendragon. During his visit they ran 
a stag, by a single greyhound, out of Whinfell Forest to 
RedMrk, in Scotland, and back again to the same place. 
Being both spent, the stag leaped over the pales, and 
died there ; but the greyhound, attempting to leap, fell, 
and died on the opposite side. As a memorial of this 
incident, the stag's horns were nailed upon a tree just 
by, and (the dog being named Hercules) this couplet 
obtained currency amongst the people- 
Hercules YdSTd Hart-a-grease, * 
And Hart-a-grease kill'd Herculea. 

In course of time, it is stated, the horns became grafted, 
as it were, upon the tree, by reason of its bark growing 
over their root, and there they remained more than three 
centuries, till, in the year 1^48, one of the branches was 

a mile from Brongham Castle, in the open air, they took their last 
leave one of another with many tears and mnch grirf; the mother 
returning onto her said castle again, where she d^ed the 24th day of 
the month following, and the daughter then gomg forward on her 
journey out of Westmorland towards London, and so unto Enowles 
nouse in Kent." 

A True Memorial of the Life of me the Lady Anne Clifford. 

Earkian MSJ3, 6177. 

* Dr. Percy, in a note to the stanza given below from the old " Song 
of Adam Bell,*' explains Hart-o-grease, otgretct, to mean a fat animal, 
from the French word grcusae, 

" Then went they down into a latmd 
These noble archers thre ; 
Eche of them slew a hart of greeoe 
The best that they could see." 

There is an ancient broadside proclamation of a Lord Mayor of London 
preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, in which, after 
denouncing " the excessyve and unreasonable pryses of all kyndes of 
all vytavles,*' it is ordered that " no citizen or freman of the saide citie 
shall seU or cause to be solde,'* amongst other things, " Capons of grtoe 
above xxd. or Hennes oigrece above vud" 
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broken off by some of the army, and ten years afterwards 
the remainder was secretly taken down by some mis- 
chievous people in the night. " So now," says Lady 
Anne Clifford, in her Diary, " there is no part thereof 
remaining, the tree itself being so decayed, and the 
bark of it so peeled off, that it cannot last long ; whereby 
we may see time brings to forgetfulness many memor- 
able things in this world, be they ever so carefiilly pre- 
served — fbr this tree, with the hart's horn in it, was a 
thing of much note in these parts." 

In another part of the same forest (which, like many 
other forests in this country, as Skiddaw Forest, Ingle- 
wood Forest, &c., has no other trace of what it has 
been but the name) there stood a few years ago three 
enormous Oak-trees, known by the name of the Three 
Brothers. One of them measured thirteen yards in 
girth. 

Two miles below Brougham Castle, on the precipit- 
ous banks of the Eamont, are two excavations in the 
rock, called Gicm£8 Caves^ or Isis FarUs, One is very 
large, and contains marks pf having been inhabited. 
There are traces of a door and window ; and a strong 
column has marks of iron grating upon it. The ap- 
proach to these caves is difficult. They are said to 
have been the abode of a giant called Isis. 

A short distance on t)ie Westmorland side of Eamont 
Bridge, in a field on the west of the road, about a mile 
and a half from Penrith, is another curious relic of anti- 
quity, King Arthur's Bound Table, * a circular area above 
twenty yards in diameter, surrounded by a fosse and 
mound ; with two approaches opposite each other con- 
ducting to the area. Formerly there was another circle 
of eartiii, exactly 400 feet distant from that now in ex- 

• " He pass'd red Penrith's Table Round, 
For feats of chivalry renown'd ; 
Left Majborongh's mound, and stones of power, 
Bj Druids raised in magic hour, 
And traced the Eamont's winding way, 
TiU Ulfo's Lake beneath him lay." 

Bridal of Triertnaifu 
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istence. It is difficult to sunnise the use to which 
these plots of ground were applied. They were evidently 
much too small for tilting, but possibly they might be 
the arena upon which contests of corporeal strength 
were exhibited. 

Higher up the Eamont, on a gentle eminence, is a 
place calledMATBOROUGH, about which a hundred differ- 
ing conjectures have been formed. It is an area of nearly 
a hundired yards in diameter, surrounded by a substan- 
tial mound, composed of pebble-stones, elevated several 
feet, and thinly clothed with trees and shrubs. The en- 
trance, which is about twelve yards in width, is placed 
on the east. Near the centre of the area is a large block 
of unhewn stone, eleven feet high, and twenty-five feet 
in girth. Formerly there were three similar columns 
witib the one remaining, which formed a square, and four 
stood at the entrance, namely, one at each exterior, and 
one at each interior comer of the barrier. 

Six miles north-east of Penrith, on the summit of an 
eminence near Little Salkeld, are the finest relics of an- 
tiquity in this vicinity, called. Long Meg and her Daugh- 
ters. They consist of a circle, 350 yards in circumfe- 
rence, formed of sixty-seven stones, some of them ten feet 
high. Seventeen paces from the southern side of the 
circle stands Long Meg — a square unhewn column of red 
freestone, fifteen feet in circumference, and eighteen feet 
high. The poet Wordsworth has described in a sonnet 
the feelings excited by coming unexpectedly upon these 
remains, which, in his opinion, exceeded in singularity 
and dignity of appearance, any other relic of the dark 
ages he had seen except Stone Henge : — 

" A weight of awe, not easy to be borne, 

Pell suddenly upon my Spirit — cast 

From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 

When first I saw that family forlorn. 

Speak Thou, whose massy strength and stature scorn 
» 'nie power of years — ^pre-eminent, and placed 

J Apart, to oyerlook the circle vast — 

Speak, Giant-mother ! tell it to the Mom 

While she dispels the cumbrous shades of Night; 

Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud ; 

— ■'— -g'e 
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At whose behest aprose on British ground 
That Sisterhood, in hieroglyphic round 
Forthshadowing, some have deem'd, the infinitCf 
The inviolable God that tames the proud.'* 

In former days similar remains were in much greater 
abundance. In 1725, when Dr. Stukelej made his '^ Iter 
Boreale," there were manj caims, remnants of circles, 
and lines of stones scattered about the country, which 
have since disappeared. These, the peasantry imagined, 
had been brought together by the famous wizard, Michael 
Scott. They had a tradition that a giant, named Tar- 
quin lived at Brougham Castle until slain by Sir Lance- 
lot de Lake, one of King Arthur's Knights. 

" But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
That was an image of the mighty world." * 

It is extremely probable that this district was part of, 
or closely adjoined that enormous wood, which in bygone 
ages bore the name of the Caledonian Forest. Ariosto 
(Orl. Fur. c. IV.) sends the Paladin Rinaldo to wander 
in search of adventure among its antique shady oaks, 
where the sound of sword agamst sword was often heard; 
he tells his reader of the renowned Knights errant who 
roamed there ; and of the great exploits that had been 
achieved in it by Arthur, Lancelot, Tristram, and other 
famous Knights of the Round Table, of whose numerous 
feats there were monuments and pompous trophies still 
remaining. 

Restano ancor di piu d 'una lor prova 
li monumenti e h trofei pomposi. 

Five miles west-south-west of Penrith, near the vil- 
lage of Dacre, are the remains of Dagre Castle, which, 
by a slight detour, may be visited on the way to Ulles- 
water. This fortress, where the fierce barons of former 
years lived with their retainers in feudal magnificence, 
is now occupied as a farm-house. Sic transit gloria 
rramdi. The moat has been drained, and filled up, the 

* Tennyson. 
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outworks demolished, and little left standing to tell of 
former grandeur, except four square embattled towers 
with intermediate buildings. The illustrious barons 
who resided here, are said to have derived their name 
from the exploits of one of the family at the siege of 
Acre (d'Acre) in the Holy Land, under Richard Coeur 
de lion. The scallop shell on their shield may seem to 
countenance this tradition. Sir Walter Scott, in the 
'^ Lay of the Last Minstrel," speaks of the crest 

" That swept the shores of Judah's sea 
And waved in gales of Galilee.'* 

And describes Lord Dacre's bill-men — 

" With Idrtles white, and crosses red, 
Array'd beneath the banner tall, 
That stream'd o'er Acre's conquer'd wall." 

On the family becoming divided, the elder branch, 
styled Lord Dacres of the South, remained here, and 
are ancestors to the present Lord Dacre ; the younger 
settling at Naworth, were termed Dacres of the North, 
and were barons of Gilsland and Greystock, and ances- 
tors of the Earl of Carlisle. Their name was once 
terrible on the Marches, where several of the clan 
held offices of high trust under the English sovereigns. 
Maknesbury states, that at a congress held at Dacre, 
King Athelstane received homage from the kings of 
Scotiand and Cumberland, after a bloody conflict, in 
which the Scottish king's son was slain. That engage- 
ment is celebrated in a Saxon ode still extant. It is 
remarkable that there is a room in the Castle called to 
this day " the room of the three kings." An account of 
the edifice, written in 1688, is thus quaintly worded : — 
^' Dacker Castle stands alone, and no more house about 
it, and I protest looks very sorrowful for the loss of its 
founders in that huge battle of Towton field ; and that 
total eclipse of the great Lord Dacres in that grand re- 
bellion with Lords Northumberland and Westmorland, 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, and in the North called 
Dacre's R^de.** Bede mentions a monastery that stood 
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at this place, the stones of which afterwards served to 
build the church. In this edifice there is a recumbent 
figure of stone, in the habiliments of a knight, supposed 
to represent one of the early Lord Dacres. The church- 
yard contains four curious monumental stones, five feet 
in height. They are cut into the rude figures of bears 
sitting on their haunches, and grasping an upright pillar 
or ragged staff. 

Five miles north-west of Penrith are the remains of 
a Roman station, respecting the name of which antiqua- 
rians have an irreconcilable quarrel ; — one declaring in 
favour of Fetreia, another asserting that Brementenracum 
is its name ; whilst a third removes that station some 
miles distant, and places Voreda here. A military road, 
twenty-one feet broad, led from the Roman Wall to this 
station, the vestiges of which are yet very distinct. The 
fort was a parallelogram, being-one huncted and thirty- 
two yards by one hundred and twenty, enclosing an area 
of three acres. Its situation was about two hundred 
yards to the east of the river Peterill, and was such as 
to command the whole vale. A considerable number 
of urns and stones, bearing inscriptions, have been dug 
up at this place, and amongst the '^ Reliquiae Trottco- 
sienses, or Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck," to be seen at 
that " romance in stone and lime," Abbotsford, are some 
Roman or Colonial heads, which were found at Old 
Penrith. 

Let us now leave these wrecks of time for such of 
the modem habitations of the nobility and gentry as 
deserve particular notice. 

Bbougham Hall, an old and picturesque building, 
is the seat of Henry, Lord Brougham and Vaux. It wiU 
be visited with interest, as the patrimonial inheritance 
and occasional residence of one who, at least, ranks 
amongst the greatest of English orators. It stands upon 
an eminence near the river Lowther, not fer from the 
ruins of Brougham Castle, commanding extensive views 
of the surrounding country, the mountains beyond UUes- 
water closing the distance. From its situation and 
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beautiftil prospects, it has been termed ^^ the Windsor of 
the North." Having at one time belonged to a &milj 
named Bird, the country people, with some attempt at 
a jeu cTesprit, called it BirtTs Nest Mrs. Radcliffe in- 
deed says that a bird was formerly painted on the front. 
The pleasure grounds and shrubberies are of considerable 
extent, and tastefidlj laid out. The principal entrance 
is made from the east, through a strong and ancient 
gateway, into a beautifbl grassy court, with ivied walls 
running on each side. The entrance-hall is hung round 
with numerous fiunily portraits, and lighted by curiously 
painted windows, which, from the device of the two- 
headed eagle, and the German epigrammata scattered up 
and down, appear to be of Prussian manufacture. The 
"Book-room" is a handsome apartment, recently con- 
structed. In a recess of the court before mentioned are 
several altars, brought from the Roman station at 
Brougham Castle, as a Latin inscription, in modem cha- 
racters, informs us — ^Brovagi Romanortjm Reliqui^. 
Some of the inscriptions can be made out well enough, 
but others are so much defaced that it is impossible for 
any eyes but those of a speculative antiquary to decipher 
them. The most legible reads thus : — 

I. M. P. imperatori 

C. VAL. Casari Valeric. 

ANTING Constanin^. 

PIENT Pieniimmo. 

AUG. Augutto. 

The family of Brougham (or Burgham, as it was 
formerly spelt), is ancient and respectable. The manor, 
which bears the same name, afler having been long 
alienated, was re-acquired, and still belongs to the 
Broughams. 

Eden Hall, the seat of the chief of the famous 
Border clan Musgrave, is a large and handsome edifice, 
on the west bank of the river Eden, which, being bor- 
dered with trees, forms an elegant feature in the pleasure - 
grounds. There is here preserved with scrupulous care 
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an old and anciently-painted glass goblet, called the 
Luck of Eden Hall, which would appear, from the follow- 
ing traditionary legend, to be wedded to the fortunes of 
its present possessors.* The butler, in going to procure 
water at a well in the neighbourhood (rafiier an un- 
usual employment for a butler), came suddenly upon a 
company of fairies, who were feasting and making merry 
on ^e green sward. In their flight ihey left behind 
this glass, and one of them returning for it, found it in 
the hands of the butler. Seeing that its recovery was 
hopeless, she flew away, singing aloud — 

** If that glass should break or fall, 
FareweU the luck of Eden Hall." 

The letters I. H. S. which are marked upon the case, 
sufficiently show the sacred uses to which it was origi- 
nally appropriated. Mr. J. H. Wiffen wrote a short poem 
upon the luck of Eden Hall, and the German poet 
Uhland has a ballad upon the same subject. The Mus- 
graves came to England with the Conqueror, and settled 
first at Musgrave in Westmorland, then at Hartley Castle 
in the same county, and finally at their present resi- 
dence. Sir Philip Musgrave, who was commander-in- 
chief of the Kin^s troops for Cumberland and West- 
morland, in the Parliamentary War, just walks across 
the stage in Scott's Legend of Montrose ; but by mistake 
the novelist calls him Sir Miles. 

LowTHEB Castle, the seat of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
is seated in a noble park of 600 acres, on the east side 
of the woody vale of Lowther. It was erected by the 
late Earl, after the designs* of Sir Robert Smirke, upon 

• The connexion of the prosperity of a family with the integrity 
of an inanimate object, has freqaenu^ been one of the platings of 
tradition, and traces of the superstition are foimd in ancient fable. 
There is a legend of this kind attached to a pear, preserved in a silver 
box, at Cloalstonn, the seat of the Earl of Dalhousie, near Haddington; 
and there is, or was, a glass cup at Muncaster Castle, eiven by Henry 
VI. to Sir tfohn Pennington, which, from the generu opinion of the 
king's sanctity, and that he entailed with the gift a blessing on the 
fomily, was called '* the Luck of Muncaster." 
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tSie^ site of the old hall, which had been nearly destroyed 
by fire, as far back as the year 1726. The light- 
coloured stone of which it is built, is in pleasing con- 
trast with the yivid green of the park and woods. The 
effect of the whole pile is strikingly grand, worthy the 
residence of its wealthy and poweAd owner. The 
north front, in the castellated style of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, is 420 feet in length. The south 
front is in the Gothic cathedrel style, and has a number 
of pinnacles, pointed windows, &c. So &r from the 
diversity of the fronts being discordant, the art of the 
designer has made them increase each other's effect — a 
circumstance not unnoticed by Wordsworth, who has 
a sonnet commencing — 

" Lowther ! in thy majestic pile are seen 
Cathedral pomp «nd grace, in apt accord 
With the baronial cable's sterner mien ; 
Union significant of God adored, 
And charters won, and guarded with the sword 
Of andent honour." 

Surmounting the whole is a lofty tower, from the sum- 
mit of which the prospect is extremely fine — ^the moun- 
tains of Helvellyn, Seat Sandal, Saddleback, and 
Skiddaw, with a large interspace of champaign and 
swelling country, are distinctly visible. The fitting up 
of the interior, which is shown with the utmost libera- 
lity to strangers, is in a style of splendour corresponding 
with the external appearance. Heart of oak and birch 
occupy in a great measure the place of foreign woods, 
in the furniture and carvings. The staircase, sixty feet 
square, which climbs the great central tower, with the 
ceiling, ninety feet from the ground, is highly imposing. 
The Library, forty-five feet by thirty, decorated entirely 
with oak, is plentifully stored with books, and hung 
round with family portraits. A Lady Lowther, by Lely, 
is a fiivourable specimen of his pencil. The saloon is a 
splendid apartment on the south front, sixty feet by 
thirty, having the dining-room on one side and the 
drawing-room on the other. The corridors and rooms 
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are adorned with busts from the chisels of Chantrey, 
Westmacott, and other sculptors. Amongst these the 
bust of our liege Lady, Queen Victoria, taken when a 
chubby little prattler of diree or four, will be viewed 
with more than ordinary interest. 

Upon the walls of the various apartments are hung 
many paintings by the ancient and modem masters, of 
great excellence and value. Amongst them we would 
point out the following as deserving of the visitor's es- 
pecial attention : — 

BREAKFAST ROOM. 

ViOaffe Wakey VtOage Feasty and Feie Champelny three pictures by 
Teniers — ^first rate oompoeltions. 

A Hawking Party, and a HaU of CantaJry, by Wouvermans. 

Fruit and AnimeUs, by Fvtt. ** Is there no virtue extant ?** 

Oyster Svpper. ** Jan. Steen. 1660." 

dtutrityy an allegorical picture by Vandyke. A duplicate is at 
Dulwich. 

Madonna and (JkUd. Saaso Ferrato. 

DtUf^ Officer, F. Hals. 

HcJy Frnniiy, Bubens? 

Two If^ntt Embracing* An old Italian oompoflition, attributed to 
Leon, da Vinci. There is a repetition of this subject, without the 
landscape, at Hampton Court. 
Headi Bembrandt. 
Head, Titian. 

DDflNO ROOM. 

The Dvke of WeOingtim, Jackson. A ftiU length of hia Grace 
standing at the cannon's mouth. 

Sir Jamet Lowth/er (the first Earl of Lonsdale), in a masquerade 
dress. 

In this room is a cast firom flaxman's celebrated model of the 
Shield (rf Achilles.* 

NORTH DRAWOrO ROOM. 

The kUe Earl qf Lontdale, Lawreiioe. One of the painter's most 
successful eflforts. 



* This magnificent piece of art, which is of silver gilt, cost two 
thousand gumeas. The artist has followed, with the utmost possible 
nicety, Homer's description of Vulcan's marvellous handiwork : — 
'* Bound the border of the shield he first wrought the sea, in breadth 
about three fingers; wave follows wave in quiet undulation. He 
knew that a boisterons ocean would disturb the harmony of the rest 
of his work. On the central boss he has represented Apollo or the 
Sun in his chariot ; the horses seem starting forward, and the god 
bunting out in beauty to give light to the universe around. On the 
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Landtocgpe. Poiusin. 

Adoration of the Sfupherdg. Bassano. Two pictures, morning and 
evening. 

Marine View, Yandervelde. 

SMALL SnTIKO ROOM. 

Lient-CoL Low(ker (the Eari's brother), as Major in the 10th 
Hussars. Lawrence. 

8L John Preaching m Ae Wiidemeat. Salvator Boaa 

Land8ctq}e. Poussin. 

The Poet WordgworA, A Drawing. 

LORD Lonsdale's btudt. 

JBoors Playing at Cards. Teniers. 

Alehouse Interior, Brouwer. 

Old Man Mending a Pen by CandhUghL Gerard Dow. 

Dut^ Village Inn Scene, Ostade. 

Botfs eating Fruit. Murillo. 

Bead qfa Marlxfr, Titian. 

Soldiers Quarrelling. The TnbtOe Money. Yalentini. 

Afms CUgbrd, Countess of Pembroke, in Weeds. 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria, Vanderwerf. 

Female Bead. Holbein. 

Cruc^xion. Breughel. Singular for the number of figures. 

Fasm and Dancing Nymphs. Vanderwert Exquisitely painted. 

Biver Scene. Farrier's Shop. Wonvemums. 

Two Crones. Ostade. 

Boors Bevelling. Ostade. 

Female Beading, Gerard Dow. 

Dancing Children, Bacchanaliain BeveUert, LeKain. 

OALLERT ROUND STAm-CASB. 

SL Fronds, as a Monk, prauing. Guido. ** One of those heads 
which Guido has often painted.**^ 

St. Sebastian suffermg Martyrdom, Guido. Not so fine as the 
Dnlwich picture. 

St, Jerome, Guido. 

A Magdalen, Tintoretto. 

A Cfentleman, Tintor. A fbll-lengtfa, finely painted. 

Another full-length, in the Dutch manner, but attributed to Titian ; 
^ Utinam" in one comer. 



twelve cdebrated scenes which fill that space in the shield between 
the ocean border and the central representation of the universe, he 
exhausted all his learning, and expended all his strength. We have 
the labours of commerce and agriculture, hunting, war, marriage, 
religious rites — all, in short, that makes up the cirele of social exis- 
tence. The figures are generally about six inches in height, and varv 
in relief from the smallest perceptible swell to half an inch. There u 
a convexity of six inches from the plane, and the whole contains not 
less than a hundred figures.*' — Allah Cunningham. 
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AITTB-ROOM, WESTT OF STAIR-CASE. 

The fabmitter. Two Soldien Gaming, Hetro da Vecchia. 
BeHsarws. Rembrandt. 

WiUiam IIL in kit Eobes, The Duke of MomnouA in Armaar. 
Dobfion. 

DRBS8INO BOOM, KA8T FRONT. 

Ma^iaiJIm reading, with a ScuUon her Knee, £. Siranv Gnidos 
favounte pupil. 

Lamdacape, Salvator Boea. 

BILLIARD BOOM. 

King George IV., by Lawrence. Diq>licate at Windsor. 

Witkam Pitt. Hoppner. 

The kUe Lady Loneaale. Lawrence. 

There are some stanzas by Sonthej, in which he 
describes the sorrowful feelings that had once pervaded 
his mind, arising from his bcSief that the age had pro- 
duced no buildings which would deserve to survive it. 
These stanzas conclude thus : — 

" With other feelinffs now, 
Lowther I have I oeheld thj stately walls, 
Thy pinnacles, and broad embattled brow, 
And nospitable halls. 

The son those widespread battlements shall crest. 
And silent years nnharming shall go by, 
Ttll centories in their coarse invest 
Thy towers with sanctity. 
But thou the whUe shalt bear 
To aftertimes an old and honour'd name. 
And to remote posterity declare 
Th^ founder's virtuous fame. 
Fair structure I worthy the triumphant age 
Of gbrious England's opjulenee and power, 
Peace be thy lasting heritage, 
And happiness thy dower r 

The capabilities of the situation which the park 
afforded had been publicly noticed bj Lord Macartney, 
who, in describing a romantic scene in the imperial paA 
at G^hol, in China, observed, that " it reminded him of 
Lowther in Westmorland, which, from the extent of 
prospect, the grand surrounding objects, the noble situa- 
tion, the diversities of surface, the extensive woods and 
command of water, might be rendered, by a man of 
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flense, spirit, and taste, the finest scene in the British 
dominions." How far his Lordship's views have been 
realised, the visitor will judge. The park has been much 
admired for the profusion of fine forest trees which em- 
bellish its banks and braes. It is watered by the 
Lowther, the pellucid clearness of which fully justifies 
its supposed etymological derivation. The grey and 
tree-crowned crags, the transparent stream, and the 
graceful windings of its course, add greatly to the charms 
of its scenery. It was one of the greatest pleasures of 
the poet Wordsworth, in his boyhood, to wander through 
these fidr domains — 

" And muse in rocky cell and svlvan tent, 
Beside swift flowing Lowthers current clear." 

One portion, lying on the banks of the river, has, from 
its extreme beauty, acquired the name of that happy 
region to which the Sybil led ^neas, so that, if the 
stranger choose, he may, like Yorick, the Sentimental 
Traveller, possess " a clearer idea of the Elysian Fields 
than of heaven.** We are sorry that we have nd space 
for Mr. Monckton Milne's verses upon this spot. Near 
the Castle there is a grassy terrace, shaded by fine trees 
nearly a mile long, from which the prospect is most 
charming, and Askham Church, Askham Hall, and 
Lowther Church, are seen from many parts of the park 
with beautiful effect. 

The Lowther family is of great antiquity, the names 
of William de Lowther and Thomas de Lowther being 
subscribed as witnesses to a grant of lands in the reign 
of Henry H. The family name is probably derived from 
the river, the word being British and signifying clear 
water. Sir Hugh de Lowther was Attorney-General to 
Edward HI., and afterwards one of his Justices itinerant. 
Another Sir Hugh was engaged at the battle of Agin- 
court, under the Fifth Harry, as well as two others of 
the same family. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Richard Lowther, Knt., held the office of Lord Warden 
of the West Marches, and being High Sheriff of Cum- 
berland, when Queen Mary, fleeing into England, arrived 
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at Workington, 1568, he conveyed her, by the direction 
of Elizabe^, to Carlisle Castle. This incident is men- 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of the Abbot Sir 
John Lowther, first Viscount Lonsdale, distinguished 
himself by influencing the counties of Westmorland and 
Cumberland in &ivour of King William at the memo- 
rable era of 1688 ; in return for which service that king 
created him a Viscount, and conferred upon him many 
other honours. Sir James Lowther, first Earl of Lons- 
dale, succeeded to the three great inheritances of Mauds 
Meabum, Lowther, and Whitehaven, which came to 
him from different branches of the family. When a 
commoner, he was thirty years M,P, for Westmorland 
or Cumberland, and inl761 was returned for both coun- 
ties. He was also Lord-Ideutenant of the two counties, 
and succeeded to the two millions left by his kinsman, 
Sir James Lowther of Whitehaven, 1755. Of his im- 
mense wealth, the distribution of which by will was said 
to give universal satisfaction, " a small portion in gold," 
£50,000, was found in his houses. He married a grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Lady Mary Montague, but 
died without issue. He was remarkable for his eccen- 
tricity and caprice. In the words of the English Opium- 
Eater, '' he was a true feudal chieftain ; and in the very 
approaches to his mansion, in the style of his equipage, 
or whatever else was likely to meet the public eye, he 
delighted to express his disdain of modem refinements 
by ^e haughty carelessness of his magnificence. The 
coach in which he used to visit Penrith was old and 
neglected; his horses fine, and untrimmed; and such 
was the impression diffused about him by his gloomy 
^temper and his habits of oppression, that, according to 
the declaration of a Penrith contemporary of the old 
despot, the streets were silent as he traversed them, and 
an awe sat upon many faces. In his park you saw 
some of the most magnificent timber in the kingdom — 
trees that were coeval with the feuds of York and Lan- 
caster — ^yews that perhaps had furnished bows to Cocur 
de Lion, and oaks that might have built a navy. All 
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was savage grandeur about these native forests — their 
sweeping lawns and glades had been unapproached for 
centuries, it might be, by the hand of art, and amongst 
them roamed, not the timid fallow deer, but thundering 
droves of wild horses. Lord Ijonsdale (in the words of 
an old English writer) "was sometimes in London, 
because there only he found a greater man than himself; 
but not often, because at home he was allowed to forget 
that there was such a man," Mr. Pitt was first brought 
into Parliament for Appleby, one of the boroughs of 
Lord Lonsdale, then Sir James Lowther, When Pitt 
became Prime Minister, Sir James was rewarded for 
his services by being raised to the dignity of an Earl. 
" Yet so indignant was he," says Nathaniel Wraxall, 
" at finding himself last on the list of newly-created 
earls — ^though the three individuals who preceded him 
were already barons of many centuries old — that he 
actually attempted to reject the peerage, preferring to 
remain a commoner ratiier than submit to so great a 
mortification." The present Earl is the third pos- 
sessor of the Earldom, and a son of the first Earl's 
cousin. 

Gbetstokb Castle, the seat of Henry Howard, 
Esq., formerly the property of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
who still enjoy the dignity of Baron of Greystock, 
stands in a park of 5000 acres. The present mansion 
was erected within the last hundred years, near the 
site of the ancient Castle, which, being garrisoned for 
the King in 1648, waa taken and destroyed by a 
detachment of the Parliamentarian army. It is built 
in an exaggerated style of massiveness, but late improve- 
ments have caused it to assume an appearance of con- 
siderable elegance. Views of the distant lake moun- 
tains are commanded from the windows, and the 
grounds adjacent to the mansion are well laid out. 
Li the hall there hangs some ^' armour of the invincible 
knights of old," emblazoned shields, and several pairs 
of horns. One pair is of enormous magnitude, and 
weighs forty-two pounds. There is also in the hall a 
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large painting, by Lonsdale, of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, in which several femily portraits are intro- 
duced. A balustrading on one side separates the HaU 
from the Long Gallery, in which are placed many 
ancient femily portraits. The library contains a 
chimney-piece of richly carved oak. Two of the 
principal designs are Sampson and Delilah, and 
Jephthah and his daughter, each having appropriate 
legends. Amongst the paintings the following may be 
enumerated as of peculiar interest : — 

Ef^umus (md Archbishop Warham; both by Holbdn. 

John, Duke of Norfolk, who was killed on Bosworth field, the sub- 
ject of the lines, — 

" Jodnr of Norfolk, be not so bold. 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold/' 

7%omo», Third Duke of Norfolk, Lord High Treasurer to Henry VIIL 

Arm Dcuyre, Countess ofAmndd, who brought Greystock from the 
Dacres to the Howards. 

Elizabeth, daughter to the last Duke of Lennox, and wife of Henrj 
Frederick, Earl of Arundel. 

Henry, Earl ofArundd, and his Countess, the Ladu Alaihea Ttdbot 

Henry, Sixth Duke of Norfolk, when a bw, Vandyke. 

Lady Catharine Howard, daughter of Henry Frederick, Earl of 
Arundel. Vandyke. 

James L 

Charles I. Mytens. 

Charles II. and James II. 

Prince Charles Edward, in a Highland Costume. 

Mary Queen of, Scots, two pictures, one in a crimson dress, the 
other in mourning. 

View of Venice. Ganaletti. 

Two Views of Rome. Wilson. 

A Piece of Needlework, by Mar^ Queen of Scots, representing the 
Crucifixion, will be inspected with interest. 

Those who have not previously seen Ulleswater, 
will now take the opportunity of visiting that romantic 
lake, of which, and of the road to Fatterdale and Amble- 
side, we shall give a detailed description hereafter. 
The tourist will also be highly gratified by an 

EXCURSION TO HAWES WATER. 

lliis lake, three miles long by half a mile broad, 
lies embosomed in lofty mountains, thirteen and a half 
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miles north of Penrith, and eight from Fooley Bridge. 
It is the property of the Earl of Lonsdale. The nMtd 
from Penrith best adapted for caniages is that by way 
of Shap ; but the nearest and most picturesque road is 
that by way of Yanwath, Askham, Helton, and Bamp- 
ton, in the vale of the Lowther, the line of which may 
be traced on the chart of UUeswater. The latter road 
quits the Penrith and Pooley Bridge road at Yanwath ; 
after leaving that village, it crosses what was formerly 
Tirrel and Yanwath Moor, to Askham, five miles from 
Penrith. Helton is rather more than a mile beyond, 
and Bampton is nearly four miles frirther. Bishop 
Law of Carlisle, the friend of Paley, was bom in this 
hamlet, and it is said that in the neighbourhood the 
last skirmish between the Scots and Westmerians took 
place. Shap, a straggling village on the road between 
Kendal and Penrith, is five miles to the east of Bamp- 
ton. The road connecting the two villages passes near 
the ruins of Shap Abbey, lying on the banks of the 
Lowther, now bare, but once occupied by a thick forest. 
This abbey, anciently called Heppe, was founded about 
the year 1150, by lliomas, the son of Gospatrick, for 
monks of the JPremonstratensian order, and dedicated 
to St. Magdalen. Upon the dissolution, the abbey and 
manor were granted to Thomas Lord Wharton, for his 
eminent services against the Scotch when Warden of the 
Marches,* from whose descendant, the first and last 

* His principal exploit was perfonned when governor of Carlisle, 
in 1542. With a detachment of 1400 horse and foot he routed an 
taemy of 15,000 Scots, at Sollom Moss, taking seven noblemen, with 
a great number of common soldiers, prisoners, and seizing their whole 
Ullage and artillenr. The Scots, on this occasion, designedly 
suffered defeat, in order to be revenged upon their king, James Y., 
whom thev detested. The unhappy monarch died of a broken heart 
shortly arter the battle, so that the vengeance of his subjects was 
complete. This nobleman's descendant, the Duke, upon whom Pope 
has conferred an imenviable immortality, exhibited one of the most 
strildng instances of talents misapplied, and energies wasted, that 
4ver pointed a tale. It is surprising he has so long escaped the 
clutches of the novelist, for his life was full of adventure. He pos- 
sessed uncommon personal graces, great natural abilitv. and unusual 
powers of eloquence, the effect of all being destroyed by profligate 
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Duke of Wharton, they were purchased by an ancestor 
of the Earl of Lonsdale. The only part left standing 
is the church tower ; but from the vestiges of buildings 
yet visible, the abbey appears to have been extensive. 
In the vicinity of Shap are two of those rude structures 
to which no certain date can be assigned, and which 
are therefore usually referred to the primitive times of 

hAbits and ft wayward capriciousness of disposition, almost amounting 
to madness. A clandestine marriaee occasioned such grief to hus 
ambitious father as to have hastened his end. The talent and oratory 
he displayed on behalf of Government after his father's death at> 
tracted the applause of senates and the especial notice of the Grown 
to such ft degree, that he was advanced a step in the peerage before he 
reached twenty-one. As if to gratify the worst wishes of his enemies, 
he then paid his court to the Pretender, and formally entered his 
service, chan^ng at the same time the Protestant faith for the Catholic. 
Finally, he joined the Spanish armv, when Spain was at war with 
England. This was the measure of his ofifences. Goverment could 
no longer brook a defection so entire in one of his elevated rank : he 
was attainted of high treason, and his estates confiscated. He died, 
the victim of his excesses, at a Capuchin Monastery in Spain, depen- 
dent upon the bounty of the monks.* Richardson is said to nave 
drawn the character of Lovelace from the Duke. We subioin a por- 
tion of Pope's celebrated lines, in which " unhappy Wharton ' is 
treated with more tenderness than (considering the subject) could 
have been looked for. The secret of the poePs leniency was, we 
suspect, the Duke's vigorous (yet, if the well-known anecdote be true, 
unprincipled) defence, in the House of Lords, of Atterburp*, Pope's 
intimate friend. After all, the tender mercies of the Satirical are 
cmeL On reviewing this nobleman's life it is difficult to attribute its 
wild vagaries to the influence of any one ruling passion, certainly 
not to a love of praise, for no man ever more grossly outraged the 
conditions through which it is obtained, or seemed less to care how 
posterity would treat his name. 

" Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise- 
Bom with whate'er ooold win it from the wise. 
Women and fools must like him or he dies— 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club most hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new? 
He 11 shine a Tully and a Wihnot too. 
• * * • * 

Thus with each aft of nature and of art, 
And wanting noming but an honest heart ; 
Grown all to all from no one vice exempt. 
And most contemptible to shim contempt ; 
His passion still to covet general praise, 
His life to forfeit it a thousand ways,— 
He dies, sad outcast of each church and stats^ 
And harder still ! flagitious, yet not great.** 

,, . ,y<^oogle 
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the Draidfl. Karl Lofts, the name of one, consists of 
two parallel lines of unhewn masses of granite, half a 
mile long, by sixty or seventy feet broad, terminating 
at the south extremity in a small circle of similar 
blocks. Many of the granitic blocks have been bar- 
barously carried off for building purposes, or some 
other " base use." At a place called Gunnerskeld 
Bottom there is a circle of large stones, thought to be 
a sepulchral cairn. 

Retummg to Bampton from our visit to the antiqui- 
ties at Shap, the foot of Hawes Water is reached, a 
mile and a half beyond the former village. Bumbanks, 
near the extremity of the lake, has ftiraished a station 
for our outline sketch. The wild wood of Naddle 
Forest beautifully feathers the steeps of the east shore. 
Rather more than a mile from the foot of the lake, 
Fordendale brook is crossed near a few houses, called 
Measand Becks, behind which the brook makes some 
pretty Mis on the mountain side. A broad promontory 
of rich meadow land enters the lake at this place, and 
approaching within two or three hundred yards of the 
other margin, divides the lake into two unequal 
portions. 

The craggy eminence hanging over the opposite 
shore is WsSow Crag, within whose ponderous jaws 
the conmion people believe that the once errant spirit 
" of Jamie Lowlher" (the first Earl of Lonsdale) is 
securely inumed. He was a man universally dreaded, 
from his stem demeanour, and his despotic use of great 
local power. After his death it was confidently stated 
that his ghost roamed about these vales, to the terror 
of all his Majesty's well-disposed subjects, until some 
worthy priest, sloUed in the management of refractory 
apparitions, safely ^' laid " him, with the aid of divers 
exorcisms and approved charms, in the centre of this 
rock. The only boats upon the lake belong to Lord 
Lonsdale ; but i£ application be made to his Lordship's 
gamekeeper, who lives by the roadside, about a mile 
from the foot of the mere, he will, if not otherwise 
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engaged, cheerfully accommodate the stranger with his , 
personal services. The principal feeder flows from 
Blea Water and Small Water, two tarns lying under 
High Street, whose lofty summit, with its dependent 
ridges and protuherances, forms the greater part of the 
magnificent mountam range at the head of the lake. 
Looking upwards, either from the surfeu^e of the lake, 
or from the road, three several ridges are seen connect- 
ing the valley with the elevated summits on the right. 
First, Lathel, on the north of the coom called Whelter 
Bottom, then Castle Hill and Whelter Crag pushing up 
to Eidsty Pike; and lastly. Long Stile, which joins 
High Street. The conical top of Hill Bell may be 
perceived beyond; and as the head is approached, 
Harter Fell takes his determined stand in front Char, 
trout, skellies, and perch abound in Hawes Water. 
The little chapel of Mardale stands dose to the road 
about a mile above the lake, and over against it is a 
neat white house, called Chapel Hill, the residence of 
a yeoman named Holme. The ancestor of this family 
came originally from Stockholm, and landed in Eng- 
land in the train of the Conqueror. He was rewarded 
with an estate in Northamptonshire, where the family 
were seated until the reign of King John, at which 
period, its head flying from his enemies, concealed him- 
self in a cavity (to this day called Hugh's Cave), at the 
foot of Higgendale Crag, barely half a mile from the 
estate where his descendant resides, and which was 
purchased by the frigitive. Udolphus Holm, one of 
the fimiily, founded an oratory or house of prayer near 
his habitation, from which this place took the name of 
Chapel HilL Having wound round a rocky screen, a 
few houses, termed collectively Mardale Green (amongst 
which there is a small inn), are seen thinly sown over 
the floor of a little verdant plain. Harter Fell closes 
in this level area on the south — ^lofry mountains rise on 
the east and west; whilst on the north there is the 
rocky partition above mentioned, contributing to make 
this as perfect a solitude as can well be conceived. Tlie 
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pedestrian will find a road over the pass of Gatescarth, 
which reaches Kendal by the vale of Longsleddale, 
fifteen miles from Mardale Green (page 29). From 
Mardale the rambler might ascend High Street, and 
descend into Troutbeck ; or cross the Martindale Fells 
direct to Patterdale, at the head of Ulleswater ; or, by 
scrambling over the pass called Nan Bield, between 
Harter Fell and High Street, descend into Kentmere. 

WALK FROM LOWTHER YALE TO PATTERDALE. 

The pedestrian, to whom the firequented side of 
Ulleswater is familiar, will like to know that he may 
make an agreeable ramble across the fells separating 
the vale of Lowther from that lake, and then pursue his 
way to Patterdale by its east shore. From Askham he 
wiU go on to Helton, and there take a road up the hill 
side which enters the conmion near a fiurm house, called 
Helton Head. He must strike across the open moor 
in a south-westerly direction, and when he arrives at 
the ridge, he will have a splendid view of the whole 
Skiddaw range from Dodd Fell to High Pike, with the 
two Mell Fells in front The Helvellyn and Fairfield 
ranges are also in view. Let him keep along the ridge 
until he approaches within a short distance of Lade 
Pot, and then let him from his birdlike station admire 
the Martindale Glens that run up from Ulleswater 
before he descends into the nearest, Fusedale. If the 
proper place be chosen (and he will find it difficult to 
descend at any other than the spot to which we allude), 
a green path winding through a recess will conduct 
him to Mellguards, a £ann. house not far from How 
Town, where there is a small public house. A road 
crosses a ridge behind Hallin Fell to Sandwike, whence 
he has the choice of two routes to Patterdale. One is 
a cart track up Boredale, the other is a foot-road of the 
roughest description, along the margin of Ulleswater, 
underneath Birk Fell and Place Fell. The views along 
this path are very beautiful. From one broad rock 
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that overhangs the water, there is an extremely fine 
view of the upper and middle reaches. Patterdale is 
about four miles from Sandwike. The stranger who 
wishes to guard against unpleasant contingencies should 
not start on this ramble late in the day. 



PENRITH BY ULLESWATER TO GRASMERE AND 
AMBLESIDE. 

ULLESWATER 

is often viewed by tourists when travelling from 
Ambleside to Penrith, as the road between the two 
places passes along the northern shore. Since, how- 
ever, it is a general rule that lake scenery, in order to 
be seen to advantage, should be visited in a direction 
opposite to that in which the waters flow, it would 
be better to invert this order of approach. Two roads 
conduct from Penrith to Pooley Bridge, a hamlet at 
the foot of the lake about six miles distant, both of 
which lead through a country abounding in picturesque 
scenery. One leaves the Keswick road two miles 
and a-half from Penrith, and passing through Mr. 
Hasell's park at Dalemain, reaches Ulleswater three- 
quarters of a mile above Pooley Bridge. The other 
road leads along the Shap road to Eamont Bridge, 
shortly before reaching which, Carleton Hall is seen 
on the left. After crossing the bridge by which West- 
morland is entered, the first road on the right must 
be taken. In the angle of the field on the left at 
this deviation, is King Arthur's Round Table, and a 
little beyond on the right is Mayborough, both of 
which antique remains have been previously noticed. 
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At Yanwatli, two and a-half miles from Penrith, 
there are the ruins of an ancient hall, formerly one 
of the "noble houses" of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld. 
The road, passing through Tirrel and Barton,* ulti- 
mately arrives at Pooley Bridge, six miles from Pen- 
rith. The Eamont is here crossed by a stone bridge 
upon issuing from Ulleswater, There are two small 
inns, at which boats upon the lake may be procured. 
A stone cross in the village was erected by one of 
the Dacres, who, marrying Anne Fitzroy, an illegi- 
timate daughter of Charles 11., was created Earl 
of Sussex. The remains of Dacre Castle are but a 
few miles distant. On the west of the village is a steep 
and conical hill, clothed with wood, called Dunmallet, 
upon which there were formerly the vestiges of a 
Roman fortification. Winding walks lead to the sum- 
mit, from which a fine view of the lake is commanded. 
About half a mile from Pooley, on the east side of the 
lake, is a villa named Eusemere, which was built by, 
and became the residence of Thomas Clarkson, who so 
materially assisted in removing that foul blot, the slave 
trade, from the English nation.f 

From Pooley Bridge to Patterdale, a distance of 
ten miles, the road traverses the west margin of UUes- 

* In Barton Oharch is one of those epitaphs abounding with 
fnlsome conceits, with which former times were pleased to dis 
figure the walls of their sacred buildings. The epitaph, in this 
case, is engraved upon the tomb of a Mrs. Dawes, and runs as 
follows : — 

« Under this stone, reader, interr'd doth lie^ 
Beauty and virtue's true epitomy; 
At her appearance the noone-sun 
Blush'd and shrunk in, 'cause quite outdon. 
In her concenter*d did all graces dwell : 
God plucked my rose, that he mi^^ht take a smeL 
111 say no more : but weeping wish I may 
Soone with thy dear chaste ashes com to fay. 

Sic ^ffleoit maritui.^ 
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water. The lake itself, which has been compared with 
the Swiss Lucerne, is nine miles in length, and is parti- 
tioned by the mountains into three separate chambers, 
or reaches^ as they are locally termed ; its extreme width 
is about three-quarters of a mile. The first reach, 
commencing at the foot, is terminated on the left by 
Hallin Fell, which stretches forward to a promontory, 
from the opposite side called Skelly Neb, upon which 
stands Mr. Marshall's house, Halsteads; the middle, 
and longest reach is closed in by Birk Fell on the 
left, and on the right by Stybarrow Crag, fer away 
above which " the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn" 
rises into thin air; the little island, called House 
Holm, spots the water exactly at the termination of 
this section of the lake. The highest reach is the 
smallest and narrowest, but the mingled grandeur and 
beauty which surround it, are beyond the power of 
the liveliest imagination to depict Four or five islands 
dimple the surface, and by their diminutive size im- 
press more deeply upon the beholder the vastness of 
the hills which tower above them ; whilst Stybarrow 
Crag, and other offshoots from Helvellyn on one side, 
Birk Fell and Place Fell on the other, springing 
from the lake's margin almost at one bound, shut in 
this paradise. 

** Abrupt and sheer the moontains sink 
At once upon the level brink." 

Leaving Pooley Bridge by the high road, Waterfoot is 
passed on the right about a mile from the bridge, and 
Bampsbeck Lodge, on the left about two miles from 
the same place; a little further is the vUlage of 
WatermiUock. So £eu: the lake has lain amongst 
somewhat tame scenery, but here promise is given of 
its coming grandeur. Halsteads, the seatofWillm. 
Marshall, Esq., is seen on the Skelley Neb promontory, 
to the left — ^the grounds circling which are beautifully 
laid out The wood at the foot of Hallin Fell, on the 
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otber shore, has a pleasing effect. A mile from Hal- 
steads, Growbarrow Park is entered ; this pBxk, which 
contains upwards of a thousand acres, must attract the 
attention of the most careless observer, by its ^' grace 
of forest charms decayed,'' and innumerable sylvan 
groups of great beauty still remain, round which herds 
of deer will be seen quietly feeding. It belongs to 
Henry Howard, Esq. of Greystock Castle, to whom 
it was devised by tiie Duke of Norfolk, his uncle. 
The Duke's predecessor erected upon an eminence in 
the pai^ a hunting-box in the castellated style, called 
Lyulph's Tower, conunanding a splendid view of the 
lake. The station from wfai(^ the engraving, forming 
the fit>ntispiece to this volume, is taken, is an elevated 
rock near the Airey Force Glen ; and not far distant 
is the spot from which one of the outline views was 
sketched. About five and a half miles from Pooley 
Bridge, and close to the Tower, a stream is crossed 
by a small bridge, a mile above which, in a rocky 
delly is Airey Force, a waterfall of considerable volume. 
Two wooden bridges are thrown frt>m bank to bank, 
one above, the other below the fall. Huge rocks, 
in every variety of form, hem in a stream, here in a 
state of foaming agitation, there a dark pool, whilst 
over-arching trees and shrubs exclude the glare of 
day, and cast a solemnity of beauty over the scene, 
which, without exception, is the finest of its kind in the 
lake district.^ Shortly after leaving the park, the road 
through Matterdale to Keswick strikes off. Glencoin 

*This g:len is the scene of Wordswortli'ii Somnambulist, 
verses in wmch he narrates a melancholy incident to the following 
■effect : — 

In a castie wlucb occnpied tbe site of Lyulph's Tower, there 
dwelt in days lon^ passed away, a fair damoselle, the wooed of 
many suitors. Sir EfflamoiQ, the knight of her choice, was in 
duty bound to prove his knightly worth by seeking and accom- 
plisiung deeds of high empnze in distant laads. He sailed to 
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Beck, issuing from Linking Dale Head, runs under the 
road a mile beyond Airey Bridge, and forms the line 
of demarcation between Cumberland and Westmorland. 
The highest reach of the lake is now unfolded to the 
view. The road soon afterwards passes under Stybar- 
row Crag, at which point it has been much widened — 
formerly it was a narrow path between the steep moun- 
tain and the water's edge. An ancestor of the Moun- 
seys of Gk>ldrill Cottage acquired the title of King of 

other shores, and month after month disappeared withont bringing 
tidings of either his welfare or return, llie neglected Emma feS 
into a bewildered state of mind, her sleep became infected with 
his image, and sometimes in dreams she threaded her way to the 
holly bower on Airey stream, where she last parted from her 
errant lover. One evening, when she had betaken herself thither, 
her faculties wrapped in sleep. Sir Eglamore unexpectedly ap- 
proached the castle, and perceived her to his great astonishment ; 
upon advancing, she awoke, and fell with the suddeness of the 
shock, into the stream, from which she was rescued hy the knight 
only in time to hear her dying expression of belief^ in his con- 
stancy. Straightway he built himself a cell in the glen, and 
spent the remamder of his days as an anchorite : — 

" Seine Waffen sieht er nimmcr, 
Noch sein trenes B4>m.*' 

We subjoin the first and last stanza of the poem, which forms 
a beautiftd companion to Schiller's "Knight of^Toggenburg:" — 

'* List ye who paas by Lyulph's Tower 

At eve; now softly then 
Doth Aira Force, that torrent hoarse, 

Speak from the woody glen I 
Fit music for a solemn Vale I 

And holier seems the groond. 
To him who catehes on the gale 
The spirit of a monmAil tale 

Embodied in the aonnd. 
» • • • 

•< Wild stream of Aira, hold thy coarse, 

Nor fear memorial lays. 
Where clouds tiiat spread m solemn shade 

Are edged with golden rays I 
Dear art uon to the light of neavm, 

^Diough minister of smrow ; 
Sweet is thy voice at pensive even ; 
And thou in lovers* heart ftirgiv e n 

Shalt take thy place with Yarrow ! »• 
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PiOterdak^ from having successfully repulsed a body of 
Scotch moss-troopers at this, place, with the aid of a 
few villagers. His palatial residence was at that time 
Fatterdale Hall ; but a few years ago the patrimonial 
estate was sold to Mr« Marshall of Leeds. ^< The rude 
mountains above," says Mrs. Baddifie, after sketching 
the view from an elevation opposite the Birk Fell pro- 
montory, ^^ almost seem to have fallen back from the 
shore to admit this landscape within their hollow 
bosom, and then bending abruptly, appear, like Milton's 
Adam viewing the sleeping Eve, to hang over it en- 
amoured." After crossing the brook from Glenridding, 
Glenridding House (Rev. Mr. Askew) is on the left; 
Fatterdale Hall is passed on the right, and the village 
of 

FATTERDALE 

is soon afterwards reached. The Church-yard con- 
tains a yew-tree of remarkable size. At the Hotel, 
where there is excellent accommodation, guides may 
be had to any of the mountains in the vicinity, and 
boats and carriages procured for excursions. A few 
days might be pleasantly spent at this place, investi- 
gating the beauties of the neighbourhood ; for in addi- 
tion to the heatbx points de vue presently noticed, there 
are innumerable nooks and shy recesses in the dells 
and by the lake. 

" Where flowerets blow, and whiflperiiig Naiads dwell ;" • 

which the leisurely wanderer has only to see in order 
to admire. The valley, from Gowbarrow Park up- 
wards, abounds in the most luxuriant variety of vegeta- 
tion, combining with the mountainous ranges to form 
some of the grandest scenes that eye can behold. An 
afternoon may be advantageously employed in visiting 
the islands, of which there are four : House Holm, 

• Hastily Coleridge. 
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Standing at the moutli of the highest reach, Mom 
Holm, Middle Holm, and Cherry Holm ; and the boat 
may be taken to the foot of a broad rock overhanging 
the water, a little beyond the Berk Fell promontory^ 
from the grassy summit ci which the views of the 
upper and middle reaches are extremely fine. Place 
Feu Quarry, half a mile from the inn, is a good station 
for viewing the lake ; and the walk to Blowick, two 
farm-houses under Place Fell, affords many charming 
prospects. The slate quarry at Blowick has been 
selected as a station for an outline etching. Deepdale, 
Brothers Water, and Hartsope should be visited for 
many exquisite scenes. Brothers Water is a large 
tarn, lying in a huge niche, taking its name from the 
sad circumstance of two brothers having lost their lives 
in it — an accident which has twice occurred. The 
road to Ambleside passes along its eastern margin. A 
ramble of five or six miles may be taken into the 
retired district of Martindale, where Mr. Hasell has a 
herd of that rare animal the red deer ; nor would the 
hardy pedestrian have much difficulty in making his 
way over the fells to Hawes Water. The summits of 
Helvellyn and High Street might be visited, both of 
which will repay the visitor for the toil he must neces- 
sarily incur by the extensive views they command. 
The angler will be glad to learn that Hayes Water and 
Angle Tarn, two sheets of water in the neighbourhood^ 
will afford him ample amusement in his &vourite 
pursuit. 

Instead of making a circuit by Ambleside in order 
to reach Grasmere, the pedestrian is informed that he 
may make a short cut through the glen of Grisedale. 
The road leaves Patterdale at Grisedale Bridge and 
passes, for a short distance, along a wood on the banks 
of the stream. Amongst the trees are some hollies of 
unusual size. Half way up the vale there are some lead 
mines under Striding Edge, but the path to be taken 
keeps on the left bank of the stream for some time, 
passing underneath St. Sundiiy*s Crag. Having crossed 
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the beck, it recrosses it just where it issues from a tarn 
that lies in a hollow under the east flank of Seat Sandal. 
Between that mountain and Helvellyn, there is a de- 
pression through which the mountains about Newlands 
Vale are visible. From a point near Grisedale Tarn a 
small portion of Ulleswater, which has been hitherto 
invisible, is seen, and Birkfell shoots pyramidica!ly up- 
wards. The ascent of Helvellyn is sometimes com- 
menced near the foot of the tarn. On passing through 
a little gate in a wall that runs along the ridge, the 
descent into Grasmere begins. The view from the 
Grasmere side of Grisedale Pass is much more exten- 
sive than that from the other side. It embraces the 
Coniston Fell range, Langdale Pikes, Bowfell, and 
Scawfell. The glen joins the main valley at a point 
opposite Helm Crag. The distance from Patterdale 
to Grasmere, village to village, is about ten miles. 

A few yards beyond the bridge which crosses the 
stream from Brothers Water, two miles from Patterdale, 
and on the road to Ambleside, there is a grand pano- 
rama of mountains to be seen. Near at hand is the 
extreme link in the Place Fell chain ; Kidsty Pike is 
seen through an opening, but Grey Crag excludes a 
sight of High Street ; Dodd, with sloping sides like the 
roof of a house, and Codale Crags, stand on the east of 
Eirkstone Pass, to the west of which are the Red Screes 
and Dodd Bield. Kaystone occupies a position to the 
east of a glen at the top of which are some tremendous 
precipices, called Dow Crags. Low Wood, richly 
clothed with trees, is seen reflected on Brothers Water, 
and terminates this striking range. Ambleside is ten 
miles from Patterdale, the road leading over the steep 
pass of Kirkstone, so called, it is supposed, from a 
church-like block of stone on the west of the path near 
the summit The retrospective views in ascending are 
fine. Brothers Water is seen fetr below, and Place Fell 
closes in the distance. A smaU inn, bearing the sign 
of " The Traveller's Rest," has lately been erected on 
the highest part of the pass, disturbing with its mean 
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associations the solemn feelings which the surrounding 
solitude is calculated to inspire. It has been ascertained 
that this building stands seventy-eight feet higher than 
any other habitation in England. In building it, a stone 
sepulchre, resembling a coffin, apparently very ancient, 
was found a few inches below the sur&ce of the earth. 
It contained some bones and a coin. Just at this point 
the precipice called Bed Screes overhangs the way, and 
the road to Troutbeck deviates to the left. In descend- 
ing, Windermere and the valley of Ambleside are spread 
out like a map before the spectator. The hill in front 
is Wansfell Pike. 



AMBLESIDE. 

[/fMtf>->Salntatiozi; Commercial; White lioxul 

[AMBLESIDE-CONISTON-ULVERSTON.— It, Routb I.] 
[KENDAL to AMBLESIDE.— Itin., Route IIIJ 
[AMBLESIDE — RYDAL— GRASMERE— THIRLEMERE — 

KESWICK.— Itin., Routb IV.] 
[AMBLESIDE— LANGDALE—ESKDALE—EGREMONT— 

WHITEHAVEN.— Itin., Routb V.l 
[AMBLESIDE-ULLESWATERr-PENRITH.— It, Routb X.] 

Ambleside, a small and irregularly built market viUage, 
of nearly 1000 inhabitants, is situate on steeply inclined 
ground, a mile from the head of Windermere. The 
valley, on the border of which the village stands, is well 
wooded, and watered by several streams ; the principal 
river is the Rothay, which flows from Grasmere and 
Bydal Lakes, and joins the Brathay from Langdale, 
shortly before entering Windermere. Lying immedi- 
ately under Wansfell, and encircled by mountains on 
all sides, except the south-west, the situation is one of 
great beauty, and, consequently, during sunmier, it is 
much frequented by tourists. Besides the numerous 
omnibuses in connection with the railway at Birthwaite, 
there are coaches, in the season, twice a day to Kes- 
wick, and daily to Broughton, to meet the Fumess 
Railway, and to Penrith by way of Patterdale. The 
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ehspel was erected in 1812, on the site of an older 
building. 

An interesting ceremony takes place at Ambleside 
once every year, which the stranger may think himself 
fortunate in seeing, not so much for the mere sight it- 
self, though that is pretty enough, as for its being the 
vestige of a very ancient observance. The ceremony 
alluded to is called the Rush-bearing. On the eve of 
the last Sunday in July, the village girls walk in pro- 
cession to the chapel, bearing garlands of flowers (for- 
merly rushes), which are there tastefully disposed. 
After service the day following, these are removed, and 
it is usual that a sermon, in allusion to the event, be 
preached. This observance is probably as remote as 
the age of Gregory IV., who is known to have recom- 
mended to the early disseminators of Christianity in 
this country, that on the anniversary of the dedication 
of churches wrested from the Pagans, the converts 
should build themselves huts, of the boughs of trees, 
about their churches, and celebrate the solemnities with 
religious feasting. In former times the rushes were 
spread on the floor of the sacred edifice, and the gar- 
lands remained until withered. Possibly the practice 
of covering the floors of buildings with rushes, by way 
of protection against the damp earth, may have had 
something to do with keeping ^e custom in existence, 
long after the origin of the institution had been for- 
gotten. The ceremony of Rush-bearing has now fallen 
into complete disuse, except in a few secluded hamlets 
in Westmorland, and in one or two other places in the 
kingdom ; nor can that disuse be much regretted, since 
what was founded as a religious act, every where degene- 
rated into an occasion for unseemly revelry — in fact, 
Into a sort of rustic saturnalia. And yet, when we look 
at this remain of the olden time, as observed at Amble« 
side, we are tempted to say with the poet, — 

" Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestrjr 
Are gone or atealinff from us : tim I hope 

Will last, for ever.**^ 
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The villas in the neighbourhood of Ambleside are 
numerous : — 

Fox GhyU CE. Eoughsedce, Esq.), Fox Howe (Mrs. Arnold), Rothay 
Bank (J. Crossfield, Esq.), Oak Bank (C. Robinson, Esq.), The 
Cottage (H. P. Lutwidge, Esq.), The Oaks (Dr. Davy), The 
Knoll miss Martineau), Covey Cottage (George Partridge, Esq.), 
Belle Vue (Matthew Harrison, Esq.), Green Bank (Benson Harri- 
son, Esq.), Hill Top (Thomas Carr, Esq.), Brathay HaU (G. 
Redmayne, Esq.), Croft Lodge (James Holmes, Esq.), Wanlesa 
How (Mrs. Brenchley), Wansfell Holme (J. Hornby, Esq.), 
Wray Castle (James Dawson, Esq.), Rydal and Grasmere — 
Rvdal Hall (Lady le Fleming, Rydal Monnt (Mrs. Wordsworth), 
Glen RothayCWilUam BaU, Esq.), AUan Bank (Thomas Dawsop 
Esq.), The C)ottage (Mrs. Orrell). 



WALKS AND EXCURSIONS FROM AMBLESIDE. 

These are so numerous, that our limits will only allow 
us to particularise a few. The chart of Windermere 
will render the stranger considerable assistance in any 
rambles he may wish to undertake. 

In a field near the edge of Windermere, are the in- 
distinct remains of a Roman Station, where coins, urns, 
and other relics have been frequently discovered. In 
the Library of the University of Oxford there is a col- 
lection of coins found at this place. Camden surmises 
that the Amboglana of theNotitia was seated here; but 
this supposition is beset with insuperable difiiculties, and 
the place is now generally believed to be the site of the 
Station Dictis. The freestone used in the construction 
of the fortification is supposed to have been brought 
from Dalton in Fusness, near Ulverston. The castrum 
was a parallelogram of 396 feet by 240, the shorter side 
being nearest the Lake. 

Upon Stock Gill, a tributary to the Rothay, there 
is a fine Force, in a copsewood about 700 yards from 
the Market Cross, the road to which passes behind the 
Salutation Inn. The water makes four falls, altogether 
70 feet in height ; portions of all four are visible from 
the usual stand ; but the views may be pleasingly varied 
by descending the bank to the stream, or proceeding 
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further up the ^. Indeed, if the walk were con- 
tinued for a mile alongside the stream, which rises in 
Eirkstone, much beautiM scenery would be wit« 
nessed. 

In addition to the walk to the Rjdal Falls, and that 
under Loughrigg Fell to Pelter Bridge, both described 
hereafter, a stroll to Loughrigg Tarn,* ^< Diana's look- 
ing glass," should not be omitted. From Ivy Crag, a 
rock overhanging that piece of water, a very delightM 
prospect is obtained, and the walk to Round Knott, at 
the eastern extremity of Loughrigg Fell, is highly recom- 
mended. A ramble on the side of Wansf^ll, passing 
behind Low Wood Inn, will yield much gratification. 
Begin at Low Fold, and ascend through the woods for 
upwards of a mile, to High Skelgill. Here an exten- 
sive prospect opens out, embracing the vale of Amble- 
side (through which the Brathay and the Kothay wind), 
the Bydal and LangdsJe mountains, and immediately 
opposite, the wooded crags of Loughrigg Fell. Then 
descend for a quarter of a mile, to Low Skelgill, whence 
the lake presents a remarkably beautiful aspect, and 
drop down by the side of a stream to Low Wood. The 
whole walk, including the return to Ambleside by the 
margin of the lake, is about five miles. 

The active pedestrian may cross the pass of Kirk- 
stone to Ulleswater ; ascend Wansfell Pike ; climb to 
the summit of Fairfield, at the head of Rydal, beginning 

* *' Long hast thou heen a darling haunt of mine, 
And still warm blessings gush'd into my heart, 
Meeting or parting with thy smiles of peace — 
O gentlest Lake! from all unhallow'd things 
By grandeur guarded in thy loveliness; 
Ne*er may thy poet, with unwelcome feet, 
Press thy soft moss, embath'd in flowery dies. 
And shadowed in thy stillness like the heavens. 

Yea, sweet Lake, 
Oft hast thou borne into my grateful heart 
Thy lovely presence, with a thousand dreams 
Dancing and brightening o'er thy sunny wave, 
Through many a weary mile of mist and snow 
Between us interposed'." 

Paorvssos Wulson. 
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the ascent at the Bjdal Hall road ; or content himself 
with scaling 

LOUGHEIGG FELL, 

a rocky hill, which rises on the west of Ambleside to 
an elevation of 1000 feet above Windermere. It com- 
mands extensive views of the vale and surrounding 
mountains, as well as of Windermere, Grasmere, and 
Rydal Lake, Blelham, Loughrigg, and Elterwater Tarns, 
with the towns of Ambleside and Hawkshead. 

An excursion of ten miles through the retired side- 
valley of 

TROUTBECK 

may be conveniently made from Ambleside. As the 
latter part of the route is practicable for horsemen and 
pedestrians only, those who take conveyances will be 
compelled to return by the road they go, as soon as 
they arrive at the head of Troutbeck, unless they pro- 
ceed by way of Kirkstone to Patterdale. The tourist 
must pursue the Kendal road for two miles, and take the 
first road on the left when he has passed Low Wood Lm. 
From the eminences of this road, many exquisite views 
of Windermere are obtained ; and, perhaps, the finest 
view of the lake that can be had from any station, is 
that from the highest part of it. The mountains in the 
west present an admirable outline, and the whole length 
of the lake stretches out before the spectator, 



" with all its feiry crowds 

Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Amongst the evening clouds/' 

" There is not," says Professor Wilson, speaking of 
the view from a station near this, ^' such anotiier splen- 
did prospect in all England. The lake has much of 
the character of a river, without loosing its own. The 
islands are seen almost all lying together in a cluster — 
below which, all is loveliness and beauty — above, all 
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majesty and grandeur. Bold or gentle promontories 
break all the banks into frequent bays, seldom without 
a cottage or cottages embowered in trees ; and, while 
the whole landscape is of a sylvan kind, parts of it are 
80 laden with woods, that you see only here and there 
a wreath of smoke, but no houses, and could almost 
believe that you are gazing on the primeval forests." 
One mile and a half from Low Wood, one extremity of 
the " long vale-village" of Troutbeck is reached, at a 
point about a mile and a half from Troutbeck Bridge, 
on the Kendal and Ambleside road, and about four 
miles from Bowness. The rude picturesqueness of its 
many-chimneyed cottages, with their unnumbered gables 
and slate-slab porticos, will not be passed unnoticed by 
the tourist, as he bends his way towards the lulls. 
" The cottages," says the writer from whom our last 
extract was made, '^ stand for the most part in clusters 
of twos and threes, with here and there what in Scot- 
land is called a clachan, — ^many a sma' toun within the 
ae lang toun ; — ^but where, in all broad Scotland, is a 
mile-long scattered congregation of rural dwellings, all 
dropped down where the Fainter and the Poet would 
have wished to plant them, on knolls and in dells, on 
banks and braes, and below tree-crested rocks — and all 
bound together in picturesque confrision, by old groves 
of ash, oak, and sycamore, and by flower-gardens and 
fruit-orchards, rich as those of the Hesperides ?" The 
road pursues the western side of the valley, at some 
distance from the lowest level, which is occupied by 
the stream giving its name to the village. On the 
opposite side, the Howe, the residence of Captain 
Wilson, R.N., will be observed; and further on, the 
chapel is perceived on the banks of the stream, near 
the bridge by which the roads are connected. That on 
the east side is the most direct road from Bowness to 
the valley, but it is objectionable on account of its not 
conducting the traveller through a great portion of the 
village. The road on the western flank joins the Ken- 
dal ^d Ambleside road at Troutbeck Bridge, keeping 
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throughout on the banks of the stream, the meander* 
ings of which, on its way to Windermere, round rugged 
scaurs and wooded banks, are continually in sight. 
Half a mile beyond the chapel, is a small inn, bearing 
the quaint tide of " The Mortal Man," — a name 
acquired from the lines, composed by the Laureate of 
Troutbeck, which a few years ago predominated over 
the door-way : — 

^ Mortal Man, that liv'st on bread, 
How comes thy nose to be so red 7 — 
Thon silly ass, that looks so pale, 
It is with drinking fiirkett's ale." 

Two miles beyond the inn, the tourist has immediately 
below him, a high swelling from the bottom of the vale, 
called Troutbeck Tongue, which is visible even from 
the surface of Windermere. Taking his station here, 
and turning to the north-east, the spectator has the 
mountains of Kentmere before him. The nearest 
elevation is called the Yoke ; the two next, having the 
appearance of the humps on a camel's back, are Hill 
Bell and Frossick; and frirther on, is Thomthwaite 
Crag, the western extremity of High Street Having 
left the Mortal Man three miles behind, and climbed 
the side of Woundale for some distance, until the 
western mountains begin to make their appearance, a 
road through the fields, on the lefr, will be discovered, 
which, after presenting a charming view of the head 
of Windermere, passes, in succession, three farm-houses, 
High Grove, Middle Grove, and Low Grove, in Stock- 
dale, and enters Ambleside, three miles from the 
deviation. By continuing the ascent for a mile frirther, 
the tourist would enter the road frx)m Ambleside to 
UUeswater, at the pass of Eirkstone.* 

* A few particnlais relative to Trontbeck may be here co'mpressed 
into a note. To begin with the least disputable portion of them, this 
valley was the birth-place of the father of Hogarui, the most intenselpr 
English of our pamters. Though now bare of wood, the old inhabi- 
tants say that a squirrel could once have passed from the margin of 
Windermere to Thresthwaite Mouth, the slack at the head of the vale, 
without touching the ground. The people sometimes play upon the 
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HAWKSHEAD AND CONISTON. 

[/»».•— Bed lion.] 

Hawksheao, an ancient market town of inconsider- 
able size, stands at the head of the vale of Esthwaite 
in^^ancashire, five miles from Ambleside, and the like 
distance from Bowness. The Church, dedicated to St. 
Michael, occupies an elevation in the town, which com- 
mands a good prospect of the adjacent country. The 
great bene&ctor of Hawkshead was Edwyne Sandys,* 
Archbishop of York iu the reign of Elizabeth, who made 
additions to the church, and founded the Grammar 
School in 1585. The church contains a monument to 
the Archbishop's father and mother. In the churchyard 
there lies interred the accomplished Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, of whom, though she has been dead nearly forty 
years, a memoir has but recently appeared. Dr. Words- 
worth, and his brother the late Poet Laureate were 
both educated at the school ; and fondly does the latter 
cherish remembrances of his school days, as the frequent 
recurrence to them in his poems testifies. The most 

f^onder of straDgers bv talking of their three hundred bnlls, constables, 
4nd brid^ ; the explanation of which is, that a portion of the town- 
ship 18 divided into three parts, called hnndreds, each of which had a 
IniU, a constable, and a bridge. A giant dwelt in Troutbeck in days 
of yore — ^by name Hugh Eurd — ^who coold lift a beam too heavy for 
ten or(Unary men ; drove back a party of Scotch maraaders with his 
lx>w and arrows ; and, upon being sent with despatches to court, sor- 
^nrised his Majesty no less by his feats of strength than by his vora- 
city, fixing^ when presented with a bill of fare, upon the nrni^ aide of 
n welher; u e., he selected a whxAe sheep. These tales are firmly be- 
iiieved by the yeomen of Trontbeds, for as yet no Niebuhr has arisen 
amongst them. 

* It is probable that Hawkshead was the birth-place of this emi- 
nent prelate, who was a member of an ancient family, still seated in 
the neighbourhood. He was bom in 1619, and after having suffered 
an imprisonment in the Tower, and the misery of an exile, became 
successively Bishop of Worcester and London, before he adorned the 
Archiepiscopal See of York. He was one of the Translators of the 
Bible, and the friend of Cranmer, Jewel, and Hooker. His son, 
George Sandys (called by Dryden " the ingenious and learned Sandys, 
the Iwst versifier of the former age"), besides being a poet, truvelmi 
in the East, and wrote an account of hia wanderings. 
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remarkable object in the neighbourhood is the little 
lake of Esthwaite, a quiet chee^ul piece of water, about 
two miles in length, and a third of a mile in breadth at 
its broadest part Were it not for a peninsula, which 
stretches into its waters from the west shore, the regu- 
larity of the margin might subject it io *he charge of 
monotony, for an absence of all striking scenery is 
characteristic of the lake as well as of the vaie. 
Nevertheless, many pretty houses, scattered up and 
down, give an enlivening effect to the scenery ; and the 
mountain-sunmiits, which peer into this from other 
valleys, serve to restore the sense of an Alpine region. 
A floating-island, twenty-four yards by five, occupies a 
pond near the head of the lake. When the wind is 
high, this piece of ground, with its alders and willows, 
is very visibly thrown into motion. The superfluous 
water of the lake is carried off by a stream called the 
Cunsey into Windermere. Estiiwaite-water is the 
scene of Wordsworth's fine skating description. Per- 
haps the best station for viewing the lake is from a 
point on the west margin, and towards its foot, about 
two hundred yards on the Ulverston road, after its 
divergence from the road to Windermere. A drive 
round the lake will form a pleasant extension of the 
excursion. 

Quitting Hawkshead for Goniston, an old farm- 
house, with a mullioned window, will be seen near a 
brook, at the angle where the Goniston and Ambleside 
roads diverge. Here, in former days, one or two 
monks, from Fumess Abbey, resided, in order to 
administer spiritual assistance to the neighbourhood, 
and to perform Divine service in the church. It was 
here, also, that the Abbots of Fumess held their manor 
courts. From the acclivity which has to be ascended, 
there is a good view to the right of hills which princi- 
pally cluster round the valley of Ambleside. The 
group begins with Hill Bell ; the pointed mountain in 
front is Wansfell — ^whilst through the pass of Kirk- 
stone, you catch a glimpse of Pla^ Fell on UUeswater. 
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Kirkstone presents a fine outline, succeeded by Scandal 
Fell, Fairfield, and Rjdal Fell. Loughrigg, which 
stands in the foreground, shrinks to a mole-hill when 
brought into measurable comparison with his lofty 
bretJb-en. The road then lies across elevated ground, 
bare both of yegetation and interest, until we begin to 
descend into Coniston yale, which opens out to the 
eye, with its lake and verdure, in a manner the most 
charming. The Man Mountain is right in front, and 
the deep coom, where the mines are situate, is conspi- 
cuous. The bold outline, with the alternate prominences 
and depressions, is exceedingly fine, and attracts the 
attention almost to the exclusion of every thing else. 
The road winds through the grounds attached to 
Waterhead House (J. Marshs^, Esq.) ; and when the 
level ground is attained, a cottage, overrun with ivy 
and shaded by trees, will irresistibly draw out the 
sketcher's portfolio and pencil. Shortly afterwards, 
Coniston lake, sometimes called Thurston water, 
appears. "Waterhead Inn, recently rebuilt by J. Gr. 
Marshall, Esq., beautifully situated near the head of 
the lake, nine miles from Ambleside, furnishes com- 
fortable quarters, and is a convenient place whence 
to detour through the neighbourhood, which contains 
much worth seeing. The station, from which the 
outline view of this lake is taken, is a little beyond 
Tent Lodge, on the Ulvei-ston road. The ascent of 
the Old Man may be made from this spot more com- 
modiously than from any other place. 

The valley of the Duddon can be approached by 
the Walna Scar Boad, Newfield in Seathwaite being 
six or seven miles from Coniston. The carriage visi- 
tor, however, must make a longer round to reach this 
secluded vale, namely, by Torver, and thence either by 
Broughton Mills to Newfield, or by the village of 
Broughton and through Donnerdale. The first of 
these routes is the shortest, but then the lower portion 
of the vale is not seen. 
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THE LANGDALES. 



Ax excursion frequently made by the temporary resi- 
dents in Ambleside, is that through the Langdales. If 
the object of the tourist is merely to view Great Lang- 
dale (the finer of the two vales) with Dungeon Gill 
Force, and to ascend the Pikes, he will traverse a road 
perfectly practicable for carriages ; but if he desire to 
see something more of the country, by visiting Skelwith 
and Colwith Forces, Little Langdale and Blea Tarns, 
he must be content to go on horseback, in a car, or on 
foot. This circuit, which we shall describe, is about 
eighteen miles in length. "With the intention, then, of 
visiting the two Langdales in succession, the tourist 
will leave Ambleside by the road to Clappersgate, 
winding under the craggy heights of Loughrigg Fell, 
on the banks of the Brathay, near the source of which 
he will be erelong. ,A newly built chapel will be 
obflerved in a charming situation on the south bank of 
the river. " Sweeter stream-scenery," says Wilson, 
" with richer fore, and loftier back ground, is nowhere 
to be seen within the four seas." A few hundred yards 
above Skelwith Bridge (three miles from Ambleside) 
the stream is precipitated over a ledge of rock, making 
a fall twenty feet in height. The cascade is not so 
remarkable in itself, as for the magnificent scenery 
around it ; Langdale Pikes have a peculiarly striking 
appearance. By this bridge the traveller is conducted 
into Lancashire, in which county the road does pot 
continue for more than a mile before it re-enters "West- 
morland at Colwith Bridge. A short distance above 
the bridge, the stream, issuing from a tarn farther up, 
makes a fine cascade seventy feet high, called Colwitii 
Force, in a dell close to the road. A stupendous 
mountain, called Wetherlamb, occupies a conspicuous 
position in a chain of lofty hills on the south-west. 
Proceeding onwards. Little Langdale Tarn becomes 
visible on the left—on the right is Lingmoor, a hill 
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which serves as a partition between the two Langdales. 
Shortly after passing the tarn, the road to be taken 
bends to the right, and ascending some distance be- 
tween the mountains, a solitary pool of water, named 
Blea Tarn, is perceived in the bottom of an elevated 
depression. The scene here presented is thus described 
in the ^^ Excursion ;" the description, however, sup- 
poses the spectator to look down upon it, not from the 
road, but from one of the hill-sides, and the fir planta- 
tions did not then exist : — 

« Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and j^et uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as tf the spot 
Had been from eldest time, by wish of uxein, 
So placed to be shut out from all the world I 
Um>like it was in shaoe, deep as an urn ; 
With rocks encompass d, save that to the south 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 
A quiet treeless noes, with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that glitter'd in the sun. 
And one bare dwelling— one abode, no more! 
It seem'd the home of poverty and toU, 
Though not d want. The little Mds made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years. 
Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house — 
There crows the cock single in his domain : 
The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them ; only firom the ndghbouring vales 
The cuckoo, straggling up to the hUl tops, 
Shouteth fisdnt tidings of some gladder place." 



Those magnificent objects,- 



" the two huse peaks 



That fh)m some other vale peer into this/ 

are the two Pikes of Langdale. The southern one is 
named Pike o' Stickle — ^the other, and higher, Harrison 
Stickle. Having passed the tarn, the road winds 
down a steep descent into the head of Great Langdale, 
that part of it called Mickleden, through which is the 
road over the Stake into Borrowdale, being right before 
the eye. From the top of the descent, Bowfell and 
Crinkle Crags have a grand appearance. Mill Beck, a 
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farm-house at the foot of the Pikes, where refreshment 
is usually taken, is soon reached. Here a guide to 
Dungeon Gill Force, and to the summit of the Pikes, 
can be obtained. The former is a fall of water, formed 
by a stream which runs down a fissure in the face of 
the first great buttress of the Pikes, twenty minutes' 
climb from the yale. A natural arch has been made 
by two large stones having rolled from a higher part oi 
the mountain, and got wedged in between the cheeks ot 
rock. Over the bridge thus formed, ladies, as well as 
Wordsworth's " Idle Shepherd Boy," have had the in- 
trepidity to pass,* notwithstanding a black gulf on either 
hand is apt to unsteady the nerves. By a little scram- 
bling over the rocks in the bed of the stream, the visitor 
may stand in the last and finest chamber, underneath 
the arch and in front of the waterfall. The stream 
from Stickle Tarn makes several pretty leaps in de- 
scending the hill side. Two roads traverse die valley 
of Great Langdale, one of which keeps under the hills 
on the left, the other takes the middle of the vale ; — 
the former is to be preferred by those unencumbered 
with carriages. One mile and a half from Mill Beck, 
is the little chapel of Langdale, whence a foad, three 
miles in length, strikes up the hill side, and crossifig 

* ** There is a spot which yoa may see 
If ever yoa to Lansdale go. 
Into a chasm, a mighty block 
Hath falVn, and mSke a bridge of rock : 
The golf is deep below, 
And m a basui, black and small, 
Recdves a lofty WaterftlL" 

WoiDSwosnL 

'' In Langdale Pike and Witch's Lair, 
And Dmigeon Ghyll so foully rent, 
With rope of rocks and bells of air 
Three smfbl sexton's ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back one after t'other, 
The deal£-note to thehr living brother ; 
And oft, too, by their knell onended, 
JuAt as their one! two! three ! is ended, • 
The devil mocks their doleftd tale 
With a merry peal from Borrodaile.'! 

COLEKinOS. 
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Red Bank, descends into Grasmere. In the vicinity of 
the Chapel, is Thrang Slate Quarry, a stupendous ex- 
cavation. Continuing our march direct to Ambleside, 
the large sheet of water which now comes into sight, is 
Elterwater Tarn, and at the head of it stands Elterwater 
Hall. The stream feeding the tarn is crossed by a 
bridge, a short distance above the tarn. Near the 
bridge are the works of the Elterwater Gunpowder 
Company. A little further, in a recess on the flank of 
Loughrigg Fell, is Loughrigg Tarn, a lovely spot, -on 
which WOson has composed some beautiful lines. 

Pedestrians occasionally prefer to reach Keswick by 
the Stake Pass instead of by the high road. Milbeck 
under Langdale Pikes, is seven miles and a half irom 
Ambleside ; thence through Mickleden, Bowfell being on 
the left, to the top of the Stake, is four miles and a half; 
and Rosthwaite in Borrowdale, is five miles further. 
The whole distance from Ambleside to Keswick by this 
route is twenty-three miles. It may not be amiss to 
observe that there is no public-house between the one 
near Langdale Chapel and Bosthwaite. 

RYBAL, GRASMERE, EASDALE, AND 
THIRLEMERE. 

The village of Rydal is placed in a narrow gorge, formed 
by the advance of Loughrigg Fell and Rydal l^ab, near 
the lower extremity of Rydal Mere, one mile and a 
quarter from Ambleside. Here, in the midst of a park 
containing great numbers of noble forest trees,* stands 

* ** The sylvan, or sa^ rather the forest scenery of Rydal Park, 
was, in the memory of livmg men, magnificent, and it still contains a 
treasure of old trees. By all means wander away into those old 
woods, and lose yourselves for an hour or two among the cooine of 
coshats, and the shrill shriek of startled blackbirds, and the rustle of 
the harmless glow-worm among the last year's red beech-leaves. No 
very great harm should you even fall asleep under the shadow of an 
oak, while the n^agpie chatters at safe distance, and the more innocent 
squirrel peeps down upon you from a bough of the canopy, and then 
hoisting his tail, glides into the obscurity of the loftiest umbrage."— 
l*BuFKSSo& Wilson. 
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Eydal Hall, the seat of Lady le Fleming. The ancest(» 
of the Flemings came to England, out of Flanders, with 
the Conqueror, and obtained large grants of land in Lan- 
cashire north of the Sands. Gleaston Castle, in Fumess, 
and Coniston Hall, were residences of the family before 
they settled at Rydal. The celebrated Waterfalls are 
wiihin the park ; and strangers desirous to view them 
must take a conductor from one of the cottages near the 
park gates. The Mi below the house is beheld from 
the window of an old summer-house. '' Here," says 
Mason, the biographer of Gray, in one of the most perfect 
pictures that words ever drew, " nature has performed 
every thing in little, which she usually executes on her 
larger scale ; and, on that account, like the miniature- 
painter, seems to have finished every part of it in a 
studied manner ; not a little fragment of rock thrown 
into the basin, not a single stem of brushwood that starts 
from its craggy sides, but has its picturesque meaning ; 
and the little central stream, dashing down a cleft of the 
darkest-coloured stone, produces an effect of light and 
shadow beautifrd beyond description. This litde thea- 
trical scene might be painted as large as the original, on 
a canvas not bigger than those usually dropped in the 
Opera-house." Amongst the juvenile poems of Words- 
worth, also, there is a sketch of this cascade : — 

** While thick above the riQ the branches close, 
In rocky basin its wild waves repose, 
Inverted shrubs, and moss of gloomy green, 
Cling from the rocks with pale wood-weeds between ; 
Save that aloft the subtle sunbeams shine 
On withered briars, that o*er the crags recline, 
Sole light admitted there, a small cascade 
Illnmes with sparkling foam the impervious shade ; 
B^ond, along the vista of the brook, 
Where antique roots its bristling course o'erlook, 
The eye reposes on a secret bridge, 
Half grey, half shagg'd with ivy to its ridge.** 

The Chapel, from its prominent position, arrests the 
stranger's notice the moment he arrives at the village. 
It was erected at the expense of I^dy le Fleming in 
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1824. Wordsworth addressed some verses to her lady- 
ship on seeing the foundation preparing for its erection, 
from which these lines are taken : — 

" O Lady 1 from a noble line 

Of Chieftains sprung, who stoutly bore 

The spear, yet gave to works divine 

A bounteous help in days of yore, 

Thee kindred aspirations moved 

To build, within a vale beloved, 

For Him, upon whose high behests 

All peace depends, all safety rests. 

How fondly will the woods embrace 

This daughter of ih^ pious care, 

lilting her front, with modest grace, 

To make a fair recess more fair ; 

And to exalt the passing hour, 

Or soothe it with a healing power, 

Drawn from the Sacrifice fulfill'd, 

Before this rugged soil was till'd ; 

Or human habitation rose 

To interrupt the deep repose. 

Well may the villagers rejoice ! 

Nor heat, nor cold, nor weary ways, 

Will be a hindrance to the voice 

That would unite in prayer and praise ; 

More duly shall wild wandering youth 

Receive the curb of sacred truth ; 

Shall tottering age, bent earthward, hear 

The Promise, with uplifted ear ; 

And all shall welcome the new ray * 

' Imparted to their Sabbath day. 

Nor deem the Poet's hope misplaced, 

His fancy cheated— that can see 

A shade upon the future cast, 

Of Time's pathetic sanctity; 

Can hear the monitorj' clock 

Sound o'er the lake, with gentle shock, 

At evening, when the ground beneath 

Is ruffled o'er with cells of death. 

Where happy generations lie 

Here tutord for eternity. 

Rydal Mount for many years the residence of "Words- 
worth, stands on a projection of the hill called Nab 
Scar, and is approached by the road leading to the . 
Hall. It is, as Mrs. Hemans in one of her letters de- 
scribes it, " a lovely cottage-like building, almost hidden 
by a profiision of roses and ivy." The grounds, laid out 
in a great measure by the hands of the poet himself, 
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though but of circumscribed dimensions, are so artfully 
whilst seeming to be so artlesslj planned, as to appear 
of considerable extent. From a grassy mound in fronts 
" commanding a view always so rich, and sometimes so 
brightlj solemn, that one can well imagine its influence 
traceable in many of the poet's writings, you catch a 
gleam of "Windermere over flie grove tops — close at hand 
are Rydal Hall, and its ancient woods — right opposite 
the Loughrigg Fells, ferny, rocky, and sylvan, and to 
the right Bydal Mere, scarcely seen through embowering 
trees, whilst .^ust below, the chapel lifts up its little 
tower."* The poet's abode has been so prettily and 
correctly sketched in verse by Miss Jewsbury, that we 

* We shall make no apology, because we are sure none will be re- 
quired, for introducing, in this place, the following passage, relative to 
the illustrious poet, flrom an essay by that eloquent writer Thomas De 
Quincey : — 

" It must rejoice every man who joins in the homage offered to 
Wordswortii's powers Tand what man is to be found who more or less 
does not 7) to hear, witn respect to one so lavishly endowed by nature, 
that he haa not been neglected bv fortune ; that he has never had the 
finer edge of his sensibilities dulled by the sad anxieties, the degra* 
ding fears, the miserable dependencies of debt; that he has been blest 
with competency, even when poorest; haa had hope and cheerful 
prospect^ in reversion through every stage of his life ; that at all 
times he has been liberated from reasonable anxieties about the final 
interests of his children ; that at all times he has been blessed with 
leisure, the very amplest that man ever enjoyed, for intellectual pur- 
suits the most delightful ; jes, that even for those delicate and co^ 
pursuits, he has possessed, m combination, all the conditions for their 
most perfect culture — the leisure — ^the ease — the solitude — the society 
— the domestic peace — ^the local scenery — Paradise for his eye, in 
Miltonic beauty, Ijdn^ outside his windows — Paradise for his heart, 
in the perpetual happiness of his own fireside ; and finally, when in- 
creasing years might be supposed to demand something more of 
modem luxuries, and expanding intercourse with society, m its most 
polished forms, something more of refined elegancies, that his means, 
still keeping pace in almost arithmetical ratio with his wantsj, had 
shed the graces of art upon the failing powers of nature, had stripped 
infirmity of discomfort, and (so far as the necessities of things will 
aUow) had placed the final stages of life by means of many compen- 
sations, by universal praise, by plaudits, reverberated fi*om senates, 
benedictions wherever his poems have penetrated, honour, troops of 
friends—in short, by all that miraculous prosperity can do to evade 
the primal decrees of nature — had placed the final stages upon a level 
with the first This report of Wordsworth's success will rejoice 
thousands of hearts.'* 
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cannot refrain from transferring the lines to our pages, 
as a pendant to the prose description given above : — 

" Low and white, yet scarcely seen, 
Are its walls for mantling green, 
Not a window lets in light 
But through flowers clustering bright ; 
Not a glance may wander there 
But it falls on something fair ; 
Garden choice and fairy mound, 
Only that no elves are found ; 
Winding walk and sheltered nook, 
For student grave and graver book ; 
Or a bird-like bower, perchance, 
Fit for maiden and romance. 
Then, far off, a glorious sheen 
Of wide and sun-lit waters seen; 
Hills that in the distance lie 
Blue and yielding as the skv ; 
And nearer, closing round the nest, 
The home, — of all the ' living crest ;* 
Other Tocka and mountains stand 
Rugged, yet a guardian band. 
Like tiiose that did in fable old 
Elysium from the world infold." 

A footpath strikes off from the top of the Bydfil 
Mount road, and, passing at a considerable height on 
the hill side under Nab Scar, commands charming views 
of the vale, and rejoins the high road at White Moss 
Quarry. The conmianding and varied prospect obtained 
from tiie sununit of Nab Scar, richly repays the labour 
of the ascent. 

From the summit, which is indicated by a pile 
of large stones, eight different sheets of water are 
seen, viz., Windermere, Rydal, Grasmere, and Conis- 
ton Lakes, and Loughrigg, Easdale, Elterwater, and 
Blenham Tarns. The Solway Firth is also distinctly 
visible. 

The walk from Ambleside to Rydal, along the banks 
of the Rothay, and underneath Loughrigg Fell, is ex- 
tremely delightful. Though more circuitous than the 
highway, it presents finer combinations of scenery. The 
tourist, intending to take this round, should pursue the 
road to Clappersgate for half a mile to Rothay Bridge, 
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and having crossed the bridge, enter the first gate on 
the right. The road leads alongside the river, passing 
many pretty houses (amongst which is one built and in- 
habited by the late Dr. Arnold,) to Pelter Bridge, two 
miles and a half. Kydal Hall, with its park, and Rydal 
Mount, will be frequently in sight. Behind, Ambleside, 
backed by Wansfell, has a picturesque appearance. 
On the right are the heights of Fairfield and Kirkstone. 
By crossing the bridge, the Keswick Road will be 
gained, and the tourist can then either return to Am- 
bleside, or proceed to Rydal, which is 300 or 400 yards 
further. Those who are fond of long walks, should, in- 
stead of crossing the bridge, keep to the left, and pur- 
sue the road behind the farm house, called Coat How, 
which leads above the south-west shore of Rydal Mere. 
This Mere being passed, the road ascends the hiU side 
steeply for some time, until it reaches a splendid terrace, 
overlooking Grasmere Lake, with its single islet, and 
then, climbing again, joins, on Red Bank, the Grasmere 
and Langdale road. Here the tourist has the choice of 
returning to Ambleside byLoughrigg Tarn and Clappers- 
gate, or proceeding to Grasmere village, in doing which 
he will pass in succession Dale End, the Wyke, and the 
Cottage, all on the margin of the lake. 

To pursue the high road, however, from Rydal to 
Grasmere, a sharp turn brings us in sight of Rydal 
Mere. At this point is Glen Rothay (W. Ball, Esq.), 
and a wooden bridge crosses the river to the road above 
described. The lake is very small, being not more than 
half a mile long, by scarcely a third of a mile broad, but 
the scenery surrounding it is eminently beautiful. It 
is fed by the stream from Grasmere Lake, and sends in 
its turn a feeder, called Rothay, to Windermere. The 
irregular heights of Loughrigg Fell rise above the south- 
west margin, whilst the road we are traversing is over- 
looked by the rocky front of Nab Scar. Near White 
Moss Quarry, now unworked, two ancient roads to Gras- 
mere cross the ridge which partitions that valley from 
Rydal, both of them shorter than the modem way. The 
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lower of the two conducts past the Wishing-Grate, and 
rejoins the new road, which has been taken at a great 
expense along the lowest level, near Woi:dsworth's old 
house at Town End. The pedestrian will do wisely to 
pursue this road, as the views to be seen from it are of 
the most delighted kind. Grasmere Lake is somewhat 
larger every way than its sister mere. It has just one 
island placed in its centre. To reach the village of 

GRASMERE, 

a deviation from the Keswick road must be made at 
Town End, a few houses on the right, one of which 
Wordsworth occupied for eight years. Whilst residing 
here, many of the pieces for which he will be remem- 
bered, were composed ; and, in 1802, he brought his 
bride to this very house, now partially hidden from 
travellers on the high road, by the intervention of some 
later built cottages. The "little nook of mountain 
ground," mentioned in his "Farewell," refers to this 
spot. The village, a sweet little place, stands amongst 
the flat meadows at the head of the lake, four miles 
from Ambleside. In the burying-ground adjoining the 
parish church, are interred the remains of the Poet 
Wordsworth, who died on April 23, 1850. An excel- 
lent hotel has recently been opened, which stands on a 
commanding eminence overlooking the high road, 
about half a mile distant from the village of Grasmere, 
and comfortable quarters are provided at the "Red 
Lion" and the "Swan," and private lodgings can be 
procured, if required. Grasmere is an excellent station 
for enterprising tourists. Allan Bank (Thomas Dawson, 
Esq.), stands on a platform of ground behind the vil- 
lag^e. This house was for some time inhabited by 
Wordsworth, memorials of whom might be gathered 
throughout the whole vale, for here he spent many 
happy years, and there is scarcely a crag, a knoll, or 
a rill, which has not found a place in his " numerous 
verse."* ^ . 

* It would be unpardonable to omit giving dray's deficnption of 
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The small hill called Butterlip How, which standi 
about half-waj between the Bed lion and the Swan, 
affords a fine panoramic view. A walk to Red Bank, 
the point where the Langdale road croeses the Lough- 
i*igg ridge, will disclose scenery of great beauty ; indeed 
this, in our opinion, is the best station for viewing the 
lake and vale of Grrasmere ; and we cann«t but think 
that it was the view firom this place which called from 
Mrs. Hemans her sonnet, entitled — 

A REMEMBRANCE OF GRASMERE. 

^ O rale and lake, within your mountain urn, 
Smilinff so tranquilly and set so deep ! 
Oft doUi your dreamy loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep, 
'With light Elysian ;—4ot the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre, seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit lands remote, 
Isles of the blest ; — and m our memory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. Fair scene 
Most loved by evening and her dewv star ! 
Oh I ne'er may man, with touch unhallowed, jar 
The perfect music of the charm serene ! 
StiU, still unchanged, may one sweet region wear 
Smiles that subdue the soul to love, and tears, and prayer r* 

Bed Bank has been selected as* a station for one of 
the outline views. 

Grasmere in 1769, longbefore the natural beantv of the vale had been 
tatored and refined. The sketch was made in desceading from Dun- 
mail Raise: — 

*' The bosom of the mountains, spreading here into a broad basin, 
discovers in the midst Grasmere Water ; its maigin is hollowed into 
small bays, with eminences, some of rock, some of soft turf, that halt 
conceal and vary the figure of the little lake they command : from 
the shore, a low promontoiv pushes itself tai into the water, and on 
it stands a white village, with a parish church rising in the midst of 
it : hanging enclosures, com fields, and meadovrs green as an emerald, 
with their trees and hedges, and cattle, fill up the whole space from 
the edge of the water ; and just opposite to you is a laise farm-house, 
at the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, embosomed in old woods, which 
cUmb half-wav up the mountain-sides, and discover above a broken 
line of crags that crown the scene. Not a single red tile, no staring 
gentleman^ house, breaks in upon the repose of this unsuspected 
paradise ; but all is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty, in its sweetest, 
most becoming attire.** 
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WISHING GATE yS 

About a mile from Grasmere, on an eminence, over 

which the old road to Ambleside passes, and exactly 

I opposite to the middle of the lake, is the Wishing-Gate. 

; It has been so called, time out of mind, from a belief 

I that wishes formed or indulged there have a favourable 

L issue. Apart from anyadventitious interest, thegate is an 

excellent station for viewing the lake. '' The tall steeps 

I of Silver How," are seen on the opposite margin across 

the island ; a little to the lefr is the slack in Loughrigg 

Fell, called Red Bank, over which the road to Langdde 

passes. The village and church of Grasmere stand at 

the head of the lake, whilst, more to the right. Helm 

Crag rises like a wedge from the valley. A glimpse into 

Easdale is afforded between Helm Crag andi^Silver How. 

The beautifrilly formed depression of Dunmail Raise is 

seen to advantage dipping between Steel Fell and Seat 

Sandal. Wordsworlli's verses, which we take the liberty 

of transcribing, are worthy of so beautifrd a scene. 

** Hope rules a land for ever green, 
All powers that own the htight-eyed queen 

Are confident and gay ; 
Clouds at her bidding (Usappear — 
Points she to aught ^the bliss draws near, 
And Fancy smooths the way. 

'* Not such the land of wishes — ^there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreame^ lawless prayer, 

And thoughts with things at strife ; 
Tet how forlorn — should ye depart, 
Ye superstitions of the heart, , 

How poor were human life I 

'* When magic lore abjured its might, 
Ye did not forfeit one dear right, 

One tender claim abate ; 
Witness this symbol of your sway. 
Surviving near the public way. 

This rustic Widiing-Gate I 

** Enquire not if the faery race 
Shed kindly influence on the plaoa, 

Ere northward they retire^^ 
If here a warrior left a spell, 
Panting for glory as he tell — 

Or here a saint expired. 
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*' Enongh that all around is fair, 
CompoBed with nature's finest care^ 

And in her fondest love: 
Peace to embosom and content, 
To overawe the turbulent, 

The selfish to reprove. 

"Yea I even the stranger fix>m afSur, 
Keclining on the moss-grown bar, 

Unknowing and ummown. 
The infection of the ground partakes, 
Longing for his beloved— who makes 

All happiness her own. 

^ Then why should conscious spirits fear 
The mystic stirring that are here, 

The ancient faith disclaim? 
The local ,(xenius ne'er befirienda 
Destfes whose course in follv ends, 
nliose just reward is siuune. 

** SmUe if thou wilt, but not in soom, 
If some, by ceaseless pains outworn, 

Here crave an easier lot ; 
tf Bome have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true 

With firmer, holier knot 

** And not in vain, when thoughts an cast. 
Upon the irrevocable past — 

Some penitent sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 
Wlule trickles from his downcast eye 

No unavailing tear. 

^ The worldling pining to be freed 
From turmoil, who would turn or speed 

.The current of his fate. 
Might stop before this favoured scene. 
At nature s call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-Gate. 

** The sage, who fMs how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to 9eekf 

Tet passing here might pause, 
And veam for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 

In quietness withdraws ; 

** Or when, the church-clock's knell profound 
To time's first step across the bound 

Of midnight makes reply ; 
Time pressing on with starry crest, '. 
To filial sleep upon the breast 
Of dread •temltyl'* 
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The singularly-shaped hill, called Helm Crag, 
forms a conspicuous feature in the scenery of Grasmere. 
Its apex exhibits so irregular an outline, as to have 
given rise to numberless whimsical comparisons. Gray 
compares it to a gigantic building demolished, and the 
stones which composed it flung across in wild concision. 
And Wordsworth speaks of 

" The ancient woman seated on Helm Crag.** 

The same poet, in another place, gives the old lady a 
companion — 

" The Astrologer, sage Sidrophel, 
Where at his desk and book he sits, 
Puzzling on high his curious wits ; 
He whose domain is held in common 
With no one but the Ancient Woman, 
Cowering beside her rifted Cell, 
As if intent on magpie spell ; 
Dread pair, that spite of wind and weather, 
Still sit upon Hehn Crag together !" 

The Waggoner . 

It may be an inducement for the stranger to ascend 
Helm Crag to say that its summit, distant about two 
miles from the inn, commands an extensive and delight- 
ful prospect. Helvellyn and Saddleback are seen over 
Dunmail Raise. Wansfell Pike, and the upper end of 
Windermere are perceived between Nab Scar and 
Loughrigg Fell. Esthwaite Water is viewed in the 
soul£ with the Coniston range to the right. Langdale 
Pikes peer over Easdale, in which a glimpse of the tarn 
is caught. 

The glen of Easdale, (which, with reference to 
Grasmere, has been described as ^^ a chamber within a 
chamber, or rather a closet within a chamber — a cha- 
pel within a cathedral — a little private oratory within 
a chapel,") deserves a visit for its picturesque and se- 
cluded beauty. 

** The spot was made by Nature for herself." 

It lies in a recess between Helm Crag and Silver How, 
and the ascent, for it is of greater elevation than Gras- 
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mere Vale, commands good retrospective rlews. It 
contains a large tarn, and a small cascade, called Sour 
Milk Gill. It is a matter of no great difficulty to reach 
the summit of Langdale Pikes through this vale ; and 
those partial to hill rambles may cross Codale Fell, and 
descend through Stonethwaite to Borrowdale. A fatal 
accident which befell two of the inhabitants of Easdale 
upwards of forty years ago, still lives in the memory of 
the dalelanders. Greorge and Sarah Green, poor and 
hard-working peasants, in returning home, late on a 
winter evening, from Langdale, were lost in a snow- 
storm, which at the same time locked up six children 
within their Easdale cottage for several days. During 
that period, the eldest child, a girl only nine years old, 
exhibited unusual care and thoughtfulness, in providing 
for the wants of the orphan household. At length, 
making her escape, she alarmed the neighbourhood ; but 
it was not until after a search of three days that the bodies 
of her parents were discovered on the hills, lying not 
far from each other. 

Excursions may be made fr^m Grasmere into Lang- 
dale and Patterdale. The road to the former valley 
divides into two, soon afier crossing Red Bank. The 
road on the right, which passes High Close, must be 
taken, if the object in view be to visit Great Langdale 
and the Pikes ; but, in order to enter Littie Langdale, 
either Skelwith or Elterwater Bridges, each three miles 
from Grasmere, must be crossed. The chart of Win- 
dermere will explain these directions. A moimtain path, 
ten miles in length, conducting past Grisedale Tarn, and 
through the glen of Grisedale to Ulleswater, quits the 
Keswick road near the Swan Inn. 

Finally, amongst the excursions from Grasmere, that 
to the summit of Helvellyn, and to Langdale Pikes, 
through Easdale, may be mentioned. 

The road to 

DUNMAIL BAISE 
is a long ascent, but its sur&ce is good. The summit 
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of the pass is six miles and a half from Ambleside, and 
about seven hundred and twenty feet high ; Steel Fell 
is on the leflb, and Seat Sandal on the right. Grasmere 
Lake looks well from the ascent, backed hj Loughrigg 
Fell; Butterlip How, a small elevation in the valley, 
hides part of it for some time. A heap of stones on the 
top is said to mark the place of an engagement between 
Dunmail, King of Cumberland, and Edmund the Saxon 
King, in 945. The £[>rmer was defeated and killed ; the 
eyes of his two sons were put out by order of Edmund, 
and the territory was given to Malcolm, King of Scot- 
land: — 

They now have reached that pile of stones, 
Heaped over brave King Dnnmail's bones ; 
He who once held supreme command, 
Last king of Bocky Cumberland. 
His bones and those of all his power, 
Slain here in a disastrons hour. 

The boundary line between Westmorland and Cumber- 
land crosses tiie top of the pass. Soon a^r commenc- 
ing to descend, 

THIRLEMERE 

comes into view, and Lonscale Fell is seen in the 
distance. The little inn, the Horse's Head, at Wythe- 
bum, is seven miles and three quarters from Ambleside, 
and tourists frequently make it their night quarters 
before climbing HelveUyn. Hard by, is 

Wythebum's modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling. 

People on foot who are familiar with the scenery be- 
tween this place and Keswick, frequently vary their 
ramble by crossing the Armboth Fells to the Glen of 
Watendlath, and then proceed along the margin of 
Derwentwater to Keswick. The stranger who desires 
BO adopt this plan should take a cart track which leaves 
the main road on the left soon after passing the Horse's 
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Head. The meadow^s at the head of Thirlemere are 
crossed, and then the road winds up the steep face of 
the Fell. When the summit is gained, a north-westerly 
direction must be taken. There is a path, but it is 
difficult to trace. The great buttresses of Helvellyn 
rise like walls from the valley behind, and the ascent of 
the mountain seems from this place quite impracticable. 
The man is invisible, being concealed by the shoulder. 
Skiddaw in another direction has a grand appearance. 
On beginning to descend, the whole range of mountains 
in the west is seen drawn out in majestic array. The 
distance from the inn at Wytheburn to the highest 
house in Watendlath, is about three miles and a half. 

Thirlemere lies in the vale of Legberthwaite ; it is 
not much more than two miles and a half in length, 
and it is very narrow; indeed, at one part it is so 
narrow, that a wooden bridge is thrown from bank to 
bank. The precipices around it are fine, and one at 
the upper end, called Fisher's Crag, is a striking object. 
It has one small island near the foot. There is another 
tall crag that bears the name of Raven Crag at its 
lower extremity. The Mere belongs to T. S. Leathes, 
Esq., of Dalehead House, and hence it is sometimes 
called Leathes Water. By way of varying the views, 
the lake may be crossed at the wooden bridge, and the 
high road rejoined a short distance behind its foot. 
The stream issuing from the lake runs through the vale 
of St. John (see page 78), at the entrance to which 
stands the famous Castle Rock. The ascent of Helvel- 
lyn is sometimes begun near the foot of Thirlemere. 
Smeathwaite Bridge, where the road crosses St. John's 
Beck, is eleven miles and a quarter from Ambleside. 
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KESWICK. 



[/nrut.*— Royal Oak; Queen's Head ; Eing'd Arms.] 

tKFSWICK to A^IBLESIDE.— Itin., Route IV.] 
rKESWICK-BASSENTHWAITELAKE-COCKERMOTJTH 

—YTHITEHAVEN.— Route VI.] 
[KESWICK — BORROWDALE — BUTTERMERE — SCALE 

HILL— COCKERMOUTH.— Route VIL] 
[KESWICK— BORROWDALE— WAST WATER — EGRE- 

MONT.— Route VHL] 
[KESWICK to PENRITH,— Route IX.] 

Keswick, a market town in the parish of Crosth- 
waite, and county of Cumberland, is situate on the 
south bank of the Greta, in a large and fertile vale, 
little more than a mile from the foot of Skiddaw, and 
a mile from Derwentwater. f* This vale," says Cole- 
ridge, " is about as large a basin as Loch Lomond ; the 
latter is covered with water ; but in the former instance 
we have two lakes, (Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite 
Mere), with a charming river to connect them, and 
lovely villages at the foot of the mountain, and other 
habitations, which give an air of life and cheerfulness to 
the whole place." The town contains about 2200 inha- 
bitants, and consists of one long street. The principal 
manufactures are linsey-woolsey stuffs, and edge-tools, 
particularly the former. Black-lead pencils made of 
the plumbago, (or wad, as it is provincially called), 
extracted from the mine in Borrowdale, are also a con- 
siderable branch of manufacture. The Town Hall, 
erected in 1813, upon the site of the old Court House, 
stands in the centre of the town. The clock-bell, which 
was taken from a building that formerly stood on Lord's 
Island in the lake, has the letters and figures '<H.I>.R.O., 
1001," upon it — ^a decisive proof of its high antiquity.* 
The JParish Church, an ancient structure, stands alone 
about three-quarters of a mile distant, midway between 
the mountain and the lake. It is dedicated to St. Ken- 
tigem, to whom, under his alias of St; Mungo, Glasgow 

* See Appendix, note G. 
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Cathedral was consecrated. Southey lies interred here, 
and a recumbent e&gj of the poet, cut in white marble 
by Loagh, has lately been erected to his memory. The 
verses beneath it are from the pen of his successor in 
the laureateship.* A new church, of elegant proportions, 
was erected on the east of the town by the late John 
Marshall, Esq., who became lord of the manor, by pur- 
chasing the foifeited estates of Batcliffe, Earl of Der- 
wentwater, from the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital, to whom they were granted by the Crown.* 

* The family of the Ratdiffes was originallj from Lancashire, but 
their prindpal seat was at Dilston, in Northumberland. In the reign 
of Henry vL, Sir Nicholas Ratcltfie, of Dilston, married Mai^garet, 
daoght^ and heiress of Sir John de Derwentwater, who was sh^iff of 
Onmberland in the 48th Edward III., and obtained with her the lar^ 
possessions of the Derwentwater family in this neighbourhood, and m 
several other counties. Sir Francis Ratcliffe, Bart., the representative 
of the family in the reign of James II., was created by that monarch 
Earl of Derwentwater upon the marriage of his son, the second Earl, 
with the Lady Mary Tudor, natural daughter of Charles II. By her 
he had four children, of whom James, the third E^irl, having engaged 
in the rebellion of 1715, was attainted and beheaded on Tower Hill. 
The fate of this young and generous-hearted nobleman excited very 
general commiseration. " The apparent cruelty of his execution led 
to his being esteemed in the light of a martyr ; handkerchiefs steeped 
in his blood were preserved as sacred relics ; and when the mansion- 
house at Dilston was demolished, amid the regrets of the neighbour- 
hood, liiere was great difficulty in obtaining nands to assist in the 
work of destruction, which was considered idmost sacrikgioos. Hie 
aurora borealis was observed to flash with unwonted brilliancy on the 
fatal night of his execution — an omen, it was said, of Heaven's wrath ; 
and to wis day many of the country people know that meteor only 
by the name of Lord Derwentwaters lights." His memory is still 
cherished and revered in Northumberland, where numerous inat-ances 
of his affability and beneficence are still related with feelings of sym- 
pathy and regret. His brother, Charles Ratcliffe, who was con- 
demned to death at the same time, escaped after conviction, but was 
retaken in the Esperance privateer, on his way to Scotland, 1745, and 
beheaded according to his former sentence, having first furnished the 
lawyers with a cunous case of donbtftil personal iaentity. The large 
and" numerous estates of the Earl in Northumberland, Durham, and 
Cumberland, were fbrdeited, and were vested m trustees, for the sup- 
port of Greenwich Hospital. The Earl of Newburgh, the representa- 
tive of the fiunily, petitioned Parliament for the reversal of the at- 
tainder ; but as the forfeited estates had been appropriated to the sup- 
port of the hospital, his petition conld not be granted ; and an annuity 
cf £2600 was all that he could obtain, although the yearly value of 
the estates is now upwards of £60,000. 

* See Appendix, note H. ^^ . 
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A spacious library has recendj been erected, from funds 
bequeathed by the late Mr. Marshall of Halsteads to 
the Kev. Frederick Mjers, the late incumbent of 
St. John's Church, to be employed by him at his dis- 
cretion, for the promotion of objects connected with 
religion and education in Keswick and its neighbour- 
hood. Visitors, upon payment of half-a-crown, can 
obtain a ticket, which will entitle them to the use of the 
room and books, for one month. A manorial Court is 
held annually in May. The two museums, kept by 
Messrs. Crosthwaite and Hutton, deserve a visit, as 
they contain specimens illustrating the natural history 
of the neighbourhood, as well as many foreign curiosities. 
Minerals and geological specimens are kept on sale.* 
Mr. C. H. Wright and Mr. Cowper of Alston, who 
have shops in Keswick, are recommended as mineral 
dealers also. The former may also be found service- 
able as an intelligent and scientific guide. Mr. Flintoft's 
Model of the Lake District, the labour of many years, 
should be inspected. For the tourist this model pos- 
sesses peculiar interest, exhibiting, as it does, an exact 
representation of the country through which he is travel- 
ling, with every object minutely laid down, and the 
whole coloured after nature. The model is on a scale 
of three inches to a mile, and its dimension is 12 feet 9 
inches by 9 feet 8 inches. It is considered the most 
finished specimen of geographical modelling that has 
been constructed in this country, and its accuracy is 
such as to have secured the approbation of Dr. Buckland, 
Professor Sedgwick, and other leading scientific men. 
There are three good hotels, the Royal Oak, the Queen's 
Head, and the King's Arms, besides numerous inns, at 
which guides, ponies, boatmen, and boats can be obtained. 
Tourists desiring to make a prolonged stay may also be 
accommodated with comfortable lodgings at many private 
houses. 

See Appendix, note I. 
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Greta Hall^ the residence of the late Dr. Southey, 
Poet Laureate, is seated on a slight eminence near the 
town, about 200 yards to the right of the bridge across 
the river on the road to Cockermouth. The poet pos- 
sessed a valuable collection of books, which has since 
his death been sold. It consisted of more than 7000 
volumes — ^a store which, as their owner remarked, was 
more ample perhaps than was ever possessed by one 
whose whole estate was in his inkstand.* 

The scenery visible from the windows of the Lau- 
reate's house was finely sketched by himself in these 
hexametrical lines — 



" Twas at that sober hour when the ligbt of day Is receding, 
And fix>m sorroimdiDg tibdngs the hues wherewith the day haa adom'<i 

them 
Fade like the hopes of youth till the beauty of youth is departed : 
Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at the window beholding 
Mountain, and lake, and vale ; the valley disrobed of its verdure ; 
Derwent retaining yet from eve a glassy refleeticm, 
Where his expanded breast, then smooth and still as a mirror, 
Under the woods reposed ; the hills that calm and majestic 
Lifted tiieir heads into th^ silent sky, from far Glaramara, 
Bleacrag, and Maidenmawr to Grisedale and westernmost Wythop ; 
Dark and distinct they rose. The clouds had gathered above them. 
High in the middle air huge purple piUowy masses, 
While in the west beyond was the last pale tint of the twilight. 
Green as the stream m the glen, whose pure and crysolite waters 
Flow o*er a schistous bed, and serene as the age of the righteous. 
£arth was hush'd and still ; all motion and sound were suspended ; 
Neither man was heard, bird, beast, nor humming of insect. 
Only the voice of the Greta, heard only when all is stillness.*' 



* ** He dwells," says Charles Lamb in one of his letters, " upon a 
small hill by the side of Skiddaw, in a comfortable house, quite en- 
veloped on all sides by a net of mountains — ^great flourishing bears and 
monsters." Southey, in his Colloquies, described himself ** as one at 
the foot of Skiddaw, who is never more contentedly employed than 
when learning from the living minds of other ages, '• • « • Here I 
possess the gathered treasures of time, the harvest of so many gener- 
ations laid up in my gamers, and when I go to the window, there ia 
the lake, and the cirde of mountains, and the illimitable sky." 
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The principal villas in the vicinity of Keswick are, Greta Bank 
(Miss Spedding), Brow Top (Fenton, Esq.), Barrow House 
(S. Z. Langton, Esq.), Water End (Major-General Sir Jolin 
Woodford, K. C. B.), Mirehouse (T. S. Spedding, Esq.), Oakfield 
(Mrs. John Spedding), The Hollies (the Misses Dunlop), Der- 
went Lodge (Mrs. Favell), Derwent Hill (Mrs. Turner), Greta 
Hall (C. W. Rothery, Esq.), Lairthwaite (James Stranger, Er>qX 
Fieldside (Joshua Stranger, Esq.), Lyzzick Hall (Rev. J. Monk- 
house), Derwent Isle (H. C Marshall, Esq.), Vicarage (Kev. 
James Lynn, M.A.), St. John's Far>*onage (Rev. T. D. H. 
BattersW), Skiddaw Lodge (Mrs. Rooke), Skiddaw Bank (A. 
Dover, Esq.), Derwent Bank (Dr. Lietvh). 

WALKS AND EXCURSIONS FROM KESWICK. 

The neighbourhood of Keswick is exceedingly de- 
lightful, and the walks are proportionallj numerous. 
Some of the walks about Derwentwater are noticed un- 
der the description of that Lake. The Chart will be 
found of material assistance in tracing the rambles we 
are about to describe. From a summit, called Castle- 
rigg, one mile from Keswick, on the Ambleside road, 
there is a most extensive view, comprising the Lakes of 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaitei the fertile vale 
through which the Derwent winds on its passage from 
the one lake to the other, the heights of Skiddaw, and 
the Newland Mountains. Gray declares that, on leaving 
Keswick, when he turned round at this place to con- 
template the scenery behind him, he was so charmed 
" that he had almost a mind to go back again.*' The 
outline etching from Latrigg, wiU enable the stranger to 
name most of the hills seen from Castlerigg. Much 
pleasing scenery will be viewed in strolls to Ormath- 
waite and Applethwaite, to Portinscale and Braitib- 
waite, and ike mountaineer may ascend Skiddaw, 
Blencathara, and Wallow Crag. At Portinscale, one 
mile from Keswick, there is a good Inn (the Derwent- 
water Hotel), pleasantly situated, and commanding a 
fine view of Derwent Lake and the surrounding scenery. 
The ascent of Skiddaw may be made from it. A walk 
over Latrigg, ''Skiddaw's Cub," will furnish the stranger 
with innumerable deliglitful prospects. Oneof the most 
beautiful views of mountain gi'oups in the district is seen 
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from the third gate on Latrigg, in ascending Skiddaw, 
and this forms the subject of an outline etching. It is 
unnecessary to name any more of the shorter walks ; 
for it is impossible to stir in the neighbourhood of Kes- 
wick, without having scenery of the finest description 
before the eye. 

One mile and a half from Keswick, on an eminence 
to the right of the old road to Penrith, is a small 
Druidical Circle, measuring 100 feet by 108, consist- 
ing of forty-eight stones, some of which are seven feet 
high. This spot, says Southey, is the most commanding 
which could be chosen in this part of the country, with- 
out climbing a mountain. Derwentwater and the vale 
of Keswick are not seen from it, only the mountains 
that enclose them on the south and west. Latrigg and 
the huge side of Skiddaw are on the north ; to the east 
is the open country toward Penrith, expanding irom the 
vale of St. John, and extending for many miles, with 
Mell Fell in the distance, where it rises along like a huge 
tumulus on the right, and Blencathara on the left, rent 
into deep ravines. On the south-east is the range of 
Helvellyn, from its termination at Wanthwaite Crags to 
its loftiest summits, and to Dunmail Raise. The lower 
range of Nathdale Fells lies nearer in a parallel line with 
Helvellyn, and the dale itself, with its little streamlet 
below. The heights above Leathes Water, with the 
Borrowdale mountains, complete the panorama. 

DERWENTWATER, 

otherwise Kkbwick Lake, is about half a mile from the 
town, from which the latter name is taken. • A scene 
of more luxuriant beauty than this lake affords can 
scarcely be imagined. Its shape is symmetrical without 
being formal, while its size is neither so large as to 
merge the character of the lake in that of the inland 
sea, nor so circumscribed as to expose it to the charge 
of insignificance. The admirers of nature are divided 
in opinion as to the respective merits of this lake and 
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Ulleswater ; some assigning the palm of superiority to 
the one, and some to the other. Those who are £^i- 
liar with the Alpine scenery of Scotland, which sur- 
passes in savage grandeur any thing within the limits 
of the sister country, almost uniformly give the prefer- 
ence to Derwentwater ; while those who have not 
possessed opportunities of contemplating nature in her 
sterner moods, receive a deeper impression from the 
more majestic attributes of her rival.* 

Derwentwater approaches to the oval form, extend- 
ing from north to south about three miles, and being in 
breadth about a mile and a half, '*' expanding within an 
amphitheatre of mountains, rocky but not vast, broken 
into many fantastic shapes, peaked, splintered, impend- 
ing, sometimes pyramidal, opening by narrow valleys to 
the view of rocks that rise immediately beyond, and are 
again overiooked by others. The precipices seldom 
overshoot the water, but are arranged at some distance ; 
and the shores swell with woody eminences, or sink into 
green pastoral margins. Masses of wood also frequently 
Appear among the cliffs, feathering them to their sum- 
mits ; and a white cottage sometimes peeps from out 
their skirts, seated on the smooth knoll of a pasture 
projecting to the lake, and looks so exquisitely pictu- 
resque, as to seem placed there purposely to adorn it. 
The lake in return faithfully reflects the whole picture, 
and so even and brilliantly translucent is its surface, 
that it rather heightens than obscures the colouring." f 

The principal islands in the lake are Vicar's Isle, 
Lord's Island, and St. Herbert's Isle. Vicar's Isle or 
Debwbnt Isle, is that nearest the foot of the lake ; it 

* Messrs. Stanley and Richardson, whose pencOs have enriched 
the present volome with views of these lakes, espouse different sides 
of the question. Our readers will agree with us that they have each 
80 elo<|uently enforced the claims of their respective favourites, as to 
make it a knotty point for an intelligent jury to decide the cause. 

t So transparent is the water that pebbles may be easily seen 
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contains about six acres, and belongs to Henry Cowper 
Marshall, Esq., whose residence is upon it. This island 
was formerly an appurtenant to Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire. Lord's Island, of a size somewhat larger 
than the last, has upon it the hardly perceptible remains 
of a pleasure house, erected by one of the Ratcliffes with 
the stones of their deserted castle, which stood on Ca«tle- 
rigg. This island was once connected with the main-land, 
from which it was severed by the Ratcliffes, by a fosse, 
over which a drawbridge was thrown. St. Hebbekt's 
Isle, placed nearly in the centre of the lake, derives its 
name from a holy hermit who lived in the seventh 
century, and had his cell on this island. To St. Cuth- 
bert of Durham this " saintly eremite '* bore so perfect 
a love, as to pray that he himself might expire the 
moment the breath of life quitted the body of his friend, 
so that their souls might wing their flight to heaven in 
company. Wordsworth's inscription for the spot where 
the hermitage stood, from which the following lines are 
taken, refers to this legend, — 



■ ** When, with eye upraised 



To heaven, he knelt before the cnicifiz, 
While o'er the lake the cataract of Lowdore 
Peal'd to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle, and thought 
Of his companion, he would pray that both 
(Now that their earthly duties were fulfill'd)^ 
Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain 
So prav*d he-^as our chronicles report, 
Though here the hermit number'd his last day, 
Far horn St Guthbert his beloved friend — 
Those holy men both died in the same hour.** 

At the period when the Pope's laws were supreme 

fifteen or twenty feet below its surfiace, and we are reminded of the 
Sicilian Lake (" nemorum fh>ndoso margine cinctus ") described by 
Claudian : — 

Admittit in altum 
Cementes ocnlos, et late pervius humor 
Dncit in offense liquido lub gurgite visua, 
Imaque penpicui prodit secreta profundi. 

Claud, d* Rapt, Tf09. 
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m England, the Vicar of Crosthwaite went to celebrate 
mass in his chapel on the island, on the thirteenth of 
April aonuallj, to the joint honour of St. Herbert and 
St. Cuthbert ; to every attendant at which forty days 
indulgence was granted as a reward for his devotion. 
*• What a happy holyday must that have been for all 
these vales," says Southey ; " and how joyous on a fine 
spring day must the lake have appeared, with boats and 
banners from every chapelry ; and how must the chapel 
have adorned that little isle, giving a human and religious 
character to the solitude 1 " Near the ruins of the chapel 
the late Sir Wilfred Lawson (from whom the island has 
been purchased by Henry Cowper Marshall, Esq., of 
Leeds) erected a few years ago a small cottage, which 
being built of unhewn stone, and artificially mossed 
over, has an appearance of antiquity. There are three 
or four other islets, the largest of which is Rampsholm. 
At irregular intervals of a few years, the lake exhibits 
a singular phenomenon in the rising of a piece of ground, 
called the Floating Island, from the bottom to the 
surface of the water. Its superficial extent varies in 
difierent years, from an acre to a few perches. It is 
composed of earthy matter, six feet in thickness, covered 
with vegetation, and is full of air bubbles, which, it is 
supposed, by penetrating the whole mass, diminish it« 
specific gravity, and are the cause of its buoyancy. 
This natural phenomenon is situate about 150 yards 
from the shore, near Lowdore. This lake contains 
abundance of pike, trout, and perch,* 



* Besides these, occasionally may be found a bright silvery fish, 
with a skull so transparent that the heart-shaped brain may be 
seen through it, and a mouth so delicate and aestitute of teeth, 
that we are at a loss to know how it devours its food. On the 
examination of specimens, we are inclined to believe that this 
is the true Vendace (Coregontts WtUugkbiiJ, a fish hitherto sup- 
posed peculiar to LochmalJen, but which has been found once or 
twice within the last few years in Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite. 
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From Crow Park and Friar Crag, two places 
flituate on the east shore, near the foot of the lake, 
beautiful views of the lake, vale, and surrounding moun- 
tains are obtained. The best Tieor view of Derwent- 
water, in Southey's opinion, is from the field adjoining 
Friar Crag. ^< There it is, if I had Aladdin's lamp, or 
Fortunatus* purse, I would build myself a house.'* 
The best general view, he thought, is from the terrace 
between Applethwaite and Milbeck, a little beyond the 
former hamlet. From a wooded eminence, called Castle 
Head, standing on the left of the Borrowdale road, 
about half a mile from Keswick, there is an enchanting 
prospect over the lake, extending on the south into the 
*' Jaws of Borrowdale," in which Castle Crag appears 
like a prominent front tooth. Cat Bells, on the other 
side of the lake, are fine objects, as well as the other 
mountains which tower over the vale of Newlands. 



CIRCUIT OF DERWENTWATER. 

Perhaps an excursion exhibiting more beautiful pro- 
spects of rock, wood, and water, than that round Der- 
wentwater, does not exist in the vicinity of the Lakes. 
It is not more than ten miles in length, if Grange 
Bridge be the limit of the ride in that direction ; but if 
the excursion be extended to Bowder Stone, two miles 
must be added. Leaving Keswick by the Borrowdale 
road. Castle Head, Wallow Crag, and Falcon Crag, are 
successively passed on the left. A hollow in the sum- 
mit of Wallow Crag is visible from the road. There is 
a tradition current in the country, that by means of this 

It is never, so far as known, taken with the rod, bnt we are in- 
formed that tiie innkeeper at Lowdore, on one occasion, drew a 
shoal of them in his net. They are more usually found about their 
spawning season, which happens in the be^nning of November, 
floating OS the surface of the water in a dymg state. 
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hollow the Countess of Derwentwater effected her escape 
when the Earl was arrested for high treason, carrying 
with her a quantitj of jewels and other valuables. It 
has ever since borne the name of the Lad/s Rake 
('^ rake" being the term applied in this country to open- 
mgs in the hills like this). One mile and three quarters 
from Keswick a road strides off across Barrow Common 
to Watendlath, a narrow elevated glen with a tarn at 
its head. It is well worth a visit ; the few fields are 
richly green, and the rocks on each side, though not very 
lofty, are fine, and picturesquely plumed with trees. 
Near the head of the glen a road climbs a ridge and 
descends to Borrowdale. It is not unusual for pedes- 
trians to cross the Armboth Fells from Watendlath to 
Thirlemere, and vice versa. The station selected by the 
artist for his view of Derwentwater is near the entrance 
to Barrow Common. By pushing up the kill-side the 
tourist will obtain an exceedingly fine prospect. Bas- 
senthwaite Lake is seen in the distance with Dodd, a 
process of Skiddaw on the right, and the hills of Braith- 
waite and Thomthwaite on &e left. Over Stable Hills, 
the first promontory in Derwentwater, Lord's Island, 
Derwent Island, Friar Cn^, and the Isthmus, are seen in 
beautiful array. Barrow House (S. Z. Langton, Esq.) 
stands two miles from Keswick, on the left of the road. 
Behind the house there is a fine cascade, 124 feet in 
height, which may be seen on application at the lodge. 
One mile beyond Barrow, the road having passed under 
Low- wood and High- wood Crags, is the little inn of 
Lowdore, the view from the frx>nt of which is sketched 
in one of the outline engravings. Behind the inn 
is the celebrated Lowdore Cascade, not one but a 
thousand falls. The grandeur of the rocks around 
the stream render the scene impressive, whatever may 
be the state of the weather; but the cascade itself 
is, of course, dependent in a great measure for its 
effect on the quantity of water. After heavy rains, 
the noise of the fall may be heard as far down the lake 
as Friar Crag. The masses of rock which lie in the 
bed of the torrent are very large. Gowder Crag rises on 
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the left, Shepherd's Crag on the right, of the WaterfalL 
If the stranger will take the pains to ascend to the top of 
the waterfall, he will view an exquisite picture, set in a 
frame of natural rock. A safe path will be pointed out, 
by which he may reach the spot whence this magnificent 
vista is beheld, comprising Derwentwater, with Derwent 
Island and Skiddaw for a background, Crosthwaite 
Church reposing at its foot A peep of Bassenthwaite 
Water is also obtained. A rough footpath through the 
wood and under the splendid rocks overhanging the 
stream, may be found into the Watendlath Glen, from 
Lowdore. 

One mile ftirther, Grange Bridge, spanning Borrow- 
dale Beck is attained. About 400 yards from the 
bridge, on the Keswick side, there is a remarkable 
echo, which, on a calm day, returns four or five distinct 
answers. It is best heard from the unenclosed plot of 
ground on the left, where a gate crosses the road. 
Should the tourist desire to see the curious mass of rock 
called BowDEK Stone, the road into Borrowdale must be 
continued for a mile ftirther. This immense block, which 
has evidently rolled from the heights above, stands on a 
plalform of ground, a short distance to the left of the 
road. A branch road has been made to the Stone, which 
rejoins the Borrowdale road further on. It is 62 feet 
long, 36 feet high, 89 feet in circumference, and it has 
been computed to weigh upwards of 1900 tons. Its 
summit may be gained by means of a ladder which has 
been afi^ed to it for the use of strangers. 

" Upon a semicirque of tnif-dad ground, 
A mass of rock, resembling as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel uptum'd, that rests 
Careless of winds and waves. 

W0BD6WOBTH. 

Close to Bowder Stone, but on the opposite side of 
the river, from the bank of which it suddenly rises, is 
an elevation clothed with wood, called Castle Crag, so 
termed from a Roman fortification having once occupied 
the summit, faint traces of which were visible a few 
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years ago. Some of the relics found here are shown in 
one of the museums at Keswick. At the foot of Castle 
Crag there is merelj room for the road and the river, 
and this is one of the most beautiful spots in England. 
Returning to and crossing Grange Bridge, the village 
of Grange i& passed, and one mile beyond is a house 
called Manesty, near which is a small medicinal spring. 
Passing under the summit styled Cat Bells, the road 
enters the pretty village of Portinscale, (four miles and 
three quarters from Grange Bridge,) near which are 
many elegant villas. Keswick is but a mile and a 
quarter beyond. 

VALE OP NEWLANDS. 

The Yale of Newlands is usually visited either in 
going to or returning from Buttermere. Though in 
some places the road is steep, its surface is good, and 
carriages may be taken along it. The Cockermouth 
road must be pursued as far as Portinscale, and then a 
turn to the left will be made. Causey Pike, to be recog- 
nised by a peculiar hump on its top, here becomes con- 
spicuous. When the road next divides, that to the left 
must again be taken. At Stair, where there is a woollen 
mill, the stream is crossed, and at a bridge a little higher 
up, two narrow glens, bare of wood, come into view. The 
mountain Robinson stands on the right of the first; 
Hindscarth is between the two ; and the upper end of 
the second is closed in by Dale Head ; Maiden Moor 
iencing it from Derwentwater. The upper part of the 
valley is very bare, and is called Keskadale. The road 
commences a long ascent, and near the summit of the 
Haws, a stream is seen to make several white £alls in 
dashing down the hill side. The descent to Buttermere 
is occasionally very steep, and the road overhangs at a 
great height a stream flowing to Crummock Water. 
Whiteless Pike stands on the other side of the stream. 
The distance from Keswick to Buttermere by this road 
is about nine miles. 
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VALE OF ST. JOHN. 

An agreeable excursioii of thirteen miles and a half 
may be made from Keswick into the &nu>us Valley 
OF St. John. The Penrith road must be pursued for 
four miles, to the village of Threlkeld. This road, 
l3ring almost the whole way on the banks of the Greta,* 
passes und^ the mountain masses of Skiddaw and 
Blencathara. The old hall at Threlkeld has long been 
in a state of dilapidation, the only habitable part hav- 
ing been for years converted into a farm-house. This 
was one of the residences of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, a 
powerful knight in the reign of Henry VU., step-fia,ther 
of the " Shepherd Lord." He was wont to say that 
'^ he had three noble houses-— one for pleasure, Crosby 
in Westmorland, where he had a park frdl of deer ; one 
for profit and warmth, namely, Yanwith, nigh Penrith ; 
and the third, Threlkeld, on the edge of the vale of 
Keswick, well-stocked with tenants to go with him to 

* Upon the river Greta, Wordsworth has composed the following 
sonnet : — 

** Greta, what fearftd listening I when huge stones 
Kamble along thy bed, block after UlodE ; 
Or, whirling with reiterated shock. 
Combat, while darkness aggrarates the groans : 
But if thon (Uke Oooytos, from the moans 
Heard on this rueAil margin) thence wert named 
TbB Monmer, thy trae natore was defuned ; 
And the habitual murmur that atones 
For thy worst rage forgotten. Oft as spring 
Decks on thy sinuom banks her thousand tiiranes— ^ 
Seats of glad instinct and of love's carolling^— 
Tb.e concert, for the happy, then may vie 
With UveUest peals of birth<Lay harmony— 
To a grieved heart the notes axe benisons.*' 

The diannel of the Greta, immediately abov6 Keswick, has, ftr 
the purposes of building, been in a great measure cleared of the 
immense stones which, by their concussion in high floods, produced 
the loud and awful noises described in the sonnet 

The scenery upon the river (says Dr. Southey), where it passes 
under the woody side of Latrigg, is of the finest and most remamber- 
ablekind. 
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the wars." These '' three noble houses *' are now the 
property of the Earl of Lonsdale, and are all occupied 
as ^urn-houses. Wordsworth makes mention of this 
Hall in " The Waggoner." 

^ And see beyond the hamlet small, 
The ruined towers of Threlkeld Hall, 
Lurking in a double shade, 
By trees and lingering twilight made ? 
There, at Blencathara^s rugged feet, 
Sir Lancelot ^ave a safe retreat 
To noble Clifford, from annoy 
Conceal'd the persecuted boy, 
Well pleased in rustic garb to feed 
His flock, and pipe on shepherd's reed 
Among this multitude of hills, 
Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rills.*' 

A short distance on the Keswick side of Threlkeld, 
the road leading into the Vale of St. John branches off 
on the right. A branch of the river Greta, called St. 
John's Beck, runs through this valley, which is narrow, 
but extremely picturesque, being bounded on the right 
by Nathdale or Naddle Fell, and on the left by Great 
Dodd, a hill at the extremity of the Helvellyn chain. 
The chapel stands on the right, at the summit of the 
pass between St. John's Vale and Naddle. Though 
standing on an elevation, it is said that the sun never 
shines upon it during three months of the year. There 
are fine retrospective views of Saddleback with its 
cooms, and the peculiar shape of the summit which 
gives a name to the mountain will be noticed. The 
high road from Ambleside to Keswick is gained four 
miles and a half from Threlkeld. From Great How, 
a wooded height on the south of the Keswick road, the 
view is very beautiftil. From the end of Naddle Fell, 
in the vale of Thirlspot, near to Thirlemere, some 
sweet glimpses of that lake may be obtained. The 
rock, which has given celebrity to the valley, stands 
near the extremity on the left. The resemblance to a 
fortification is certainly very striking, when seen from 
a certain distance. It is the scene of Sir Walter Scott's 
** Bridal of Triermain," in which poem there is the 
I 
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following description of the appearance the rock pro- 
sented to the charmed senses of King Arthur :«— 

" With toil the King his way pursued 
By lonely Threlkeld's waste and wood, 
Till on ms course obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of dAorr John, 
Down sloping to the western sky, 
Where lingering sunbeams love to lie. 

Paled in by many a lofty hill, 
The narrow dale lay smooth and still. 
And, down its verdant bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found its bed. 
But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose with airy turrets crown'd, 
Buttress, and rampire*s circling bound 

And mighty keep and tower ; 
Seem'd some primeval giant's hand 
The castle's massive wfQls had plann'd, 
A ponderous bulwark to withstand 

Ambitious Nimrod's power. 
Above the moated entrance slung. 
The balanced drawbridge trembling hung, 

As jealous of a foe : 
Wicket of oak, as iron hard, 
With iron studded, clench'd, and barr'd * 
And pronged portcullis, join'd to guard 

The gloomy pass below. 
But the grey walls no banners crown'd. 
Upon the watch tower's airy round 
No warder stood his horn to sound, 
No guard beside the bridge was found, 
And, where the Gothic gateway frown'd, 

Glanced neither bOf nor bow." 

And even now, when &ath in preternatural appear- 
ances has well nigh passed awaj, the poet tells us that 
still — 

" when a pilgrim strays, 

In morning mist or evening maze, 

Along the mountain lone. 
That fiuiy fortress often mocks 
His gaze upon the castled rocks 
Of the valley of St John." 

Keswick is nine miles and a half from Threlkeld 
by way of the Vale of St. John. The ridge of Castle- 
rigg, whence there is the splendid prospect already 
noticed, is crossed one mile from Keswick. 
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CIRCUIT OF BASSENTHWAITE LAKE. 

A drive round the Lake of Bassenthwaite is 
frequently taken by tourists whibt making Keswick 
their head-quarters. This lake lies three miles to the 
north of Derwentwater, from which it is separated by 
low meadows that in wet weather are flooded to some 
extent. It is four miles long, and about one mile 
broad. The pleasant village of Portinscale is a mile 
and a quarter from Keswick. Two miles beyond, the 
road which must be pursued quits the old Cockermouth 
road near the village of Brai^waite, — between the 
two villages the tourist has Grisedale Pike directly 
before him. The road then becomes elevated, forming a 
fine terrace whence the beautiful vales of Thoiiithwaite, 
Braithwaite, and Keswick, are beheld, with all their 
luxuriance of wood. Skirting the base of Lord^s Seat 
and Barf, and after making many ascents and descents, 
disclosing delightful views of the lake backed by 
Skiddaw, Ouse Bridge is crossed, nine miles and a 
half from Keswick, and about four miles and a half 
from Cockermouth. The bridge spans the Derwent 
soon afiter it issues from the lake. A quarter of a 
mile beyond is Armathwaite Hall, the seat of Lady 
Vane. The Castle Inn, where refreshment may be 
taken, is ten miles from Keswick, which town the 
tourist reaches by a road eight miles in length, passing 
under Skiddaw. Bassenthwaite Church is seen on the 
right near the margin of the lake. 

The last excursion from Keswick which we shall 
detail is that by way of Borrowdale to 

BUTTERMERB, CRUMMOCK WATER, AND 
LOWES WATER. 

The rpad has been already described as far as Bowder 
Stone, a little beyond which it is joined by the road out 
of the Head of Watendlath. The valley of Borrowdale 
may be said to commence at Grange Bridge. The low 
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grounds, which are chiefly pasture lands, contain about 
2000 acres ; there is little timber, but the coppice woods 
and thickets add greatly to the delightful nature of the 
scenery. The valley was formerly a possession of Fur* 
ness Abbey. A mile above Bowder Stone is Rosthwaite, 
where there is a small inn, at which a guide may be pro- 
cured to any of the points of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. A short distance further a road strikes on the left 
through Stonethwaite to Langdale, passing under a fine 
rock called Eagle Crag, and then over the ridge called 
the Stake. Eagle Crag is seen from the Borrowdale 
road on passing the mouth of the Stonethwaite Glen. 
One mile from Rosthwaite the road into Wastdale by 
the pass of Sty Head, described on a subsequent page, 
continues up Borrowdale on the left. Near the devi- 
ation is Seatollar, the residence of Abraham Fisher, 
Esq., in the neighbourhood of which is the celebrated 
mine of plumbago, or black-lead, as it is usually called. 
It has been worked at intervals for upwards of two 
centuries ; but being now less productive, the ore has 
been excavated for several years consecutively. This 
is the only mine of the kind in England, and there are 
only one or two places in Scotland where plumbago 
has been discovered, but the lead obtained there is of 
an inferior quality. The best ore procured at the 
Borrowdale mine sells for thirty shillings a pound. All 
the ore extracted from the mine is sent direct to London 
before a particle is sold.* In the vicinity of the lead 
mine are four yew trees of extraordinary size. Words- 
worth, having mentioned the large yew which is " tbo 
pride of Lorton vale," commemorates these trees : — 

• ** But worthier still of note 



Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Join'd in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huee trunks ! — ^and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres, serpentine, 
Upcoiling and inveterately convolved, 
Nor uninform'd with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a pillar'd shade, 
Upon whose grassless floobof red-brown hue. 
By sheddipgs from the pining umbrage tinged 
* 8e« Appendix, uote B. ^ 
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Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose deck'd 
With unrejoiciog berries— ghastly shapes 
Ma^ meet at noontide, there to celebrate 
As in a natural temple, scattered o'er 
With altars undisturb'd of mo6sy stone, 
United worship." 

The hill opposite to the mines bears the fine sounding 
British name of Glaramara. By a little stretch of fency 
the stranger may perhaps hear the streams ^^ murmuring 
in Glaramara's inmost caves." 

At Seatollar the ascent of Borrowdale Haws is com- 
menced. This hill is steep and the road rough ; private 
carriages, therefore, should not be taken over. The 
pass is eleven hundred feet in height, and commands 
noble prospects of the reoeding vaJley of Borrowdale. 
HelveUyn may be descried over the Borrowdale Fells. 
On the north of the pass is the hill named Yewdale. 

The road descends rapidly into the head of Butter- 
mere dale, where Honister Crag presents an almost per- 
pendicular wall of rock, rising on the left to the height 
of fifteen hundred feet. In the face of the rock, a con- 
siderable height above its base, large chambers have 
been cut, tier above tier, in which roofing slates are ex- 
cavated. The slates are shaped in the quarry and 
brought down by men on wooden hurdles. These quar- 
ries belong to General Wyndham, of Cockermouth Castle. 
One mile below Honister Crag, and four from Seatollar, 
is a farm-house near the head of Buttermere Lake, 
called Gatescarth, whence a mountain road crosses by 
tlie pass of Scarf Gap, into the head of Ennerdale, 
and reaches Wastdale Head by means of another pass 
called Black Sail.* Hasness, the residence of General 
Benson, occupies a pretty situation on the left;, near the 
margin of the lake. A series of mountain summits tower 
over the opposite shore of the lake. The Hay Stacks, 
80 termed from their form, are the most eastern ; then 
follow High Crag, High Stile, and Red Pike. A stream 
issuing from a small tarn which lies between the two 
latit) uiake& a fine caficade, heeamg the name of Sour- 

• See Apiwiidlx, note C. ,,„„,,,=,, , y ^.^ ^^.^ 
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Milk Gill. The village of Buttermere stands on declin- 
ing ground near the foot of the lake, fourteen miles from 
Keswick. It consists of a few scattered farm-houses, 
with two tolerable inns, and forms, by reason of the sur- 
rounding hills, the very picture of seclusion. " The mar- 
gin of the lake, which is overhung by some of the loftiest 
and steepest of the Cumbrian mountains, exhibits on 
either side few traces of human neighbourhood; the 
level area, where the hills recede enough to allow of any, 
is of a wild pastoral character, or almost savage. The 
waters of the lake are deep and sullen, and the barrier 
mountains, by excluding the sun for much of his daily 
course, strengthen the gloomy impressions. At the foot 
of this lake lie a few unomamented fields, through which 
rolls a little brook, connecting it with the larger lake of 
Crummock, and at the edge of this miniature domain, 
upon the road side, stands a cluster of cottages, so small 
and few, that in the richer tracts of the island they 
would scarcely be complimented with the name of ham- 
let/** A small chapel has been erected at the expense 
of the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, by the road side, upon 
the site of a still smaller one. A good road of nine 
miles, after climbing Buttermere Haws 800 feet high, 
conducts the visitor through the vale of Newlands to 
Keswick. The view of the two lakes and the surrounding 
mountains from the Knotts, a moderate elevation about 
300 yards from the Victoria, is surpassingly fine. The 
outline etching will assist the spectator in giving their ^ 
names to the various objects visible from this point. 

The story of Mary, the beauty of Buttermere, is now, 
ftx)m its repeated publication, very generally known — 
briefly stated it is tiiis : — She was possessed of consider- 
able personal charms, and being the daughter of the 
innkeeper, her usual employment was to wait upon those 
guests, who at that time made their way so far into the 
heart of the hills. Her beauty in this way became the 
theme of wliat may be called extensive praise. A maiu 

•DeQuinccy. 
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who designated himself the Honourable Colonel Hope, 
brother of Lord Hopetoun, but whose real name was 
Hatfield, fleeing from the arm of the law to these 
sequestered parts, was struck with Mary's attractions, 
and paid his addresses to her. No great length of time 
elapsed after the marriage before he was apprehended 
on a charge of forgery. He was tried at Carlisle, and 
being found guilty, suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. Mary married for her second husband a respectable 
farmer of Caldbeck, and died a few years ago. 

A footpath leading through the fields, and across the 
little stream connecting the two lakes, conducts to Scale 
Force, one of the loftiest waterfalls in the vicinity of 
the Lakes. The road, in damp weather especially, is 
none of the cleanest, and therefore a boat is frequently 
taken, which lands the visitor about half a mile from 
the fEdl. The bank at the head of the cascade overlooks 
a magnificent view of the lake and mountains. Butter- 
mere Lake and Honister Crag are components of the 
scene. The road to Keswick, by Newlands, may be seen 
climbing the Haws. A mountain path, leaving Scale 
Force on the left and climbing the fells above it, leads 
into Ennerdale. Floutem Tarn, which is passed on the 
way, serves as a landmark. The pedestrian who pursues 
this route, ought to know that the only inns in that valley 
are at Ennerdale Bridge, and a small one on the margin 
of the mere. 

Extending the excursion to Scale Hill, four miles 
and a half from Buttermere, the road traverses the 
north-eastern shore of 

CRUMMOCK WATER, 

Passing under the hills Whiteless, Lad-house, Graamoor, 
and Whiteside. Melbreak is a fine object on the other 
shore. From the foot of this mountain a narrow pro- 
montory juts into the lake, the extremity of which, 
when the waters are swollen, becomes insulated. A 
short distance before Scale Hill is reached, there is a 
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fine view into the sylvan valley of Lorton. At Scale 
Hill there is a large and comfortable inn, which for a 
few days might advantageously be made the tourist's 
residence.* There are walks cut through Lanthwaite 
Wood, commencing at the inn door, and running some 
distance by the side of the lake. One of the outline 
views is taken from this wood, the whole of which, as 
well as Lowes Water, and one half of Crummock Lake, 
belong to Mr. Marshall. There is a lead mine in the 
neighbourhood of Scale Hill. Boats may be had upon 
Crummock Lake, from which the inn is about a mile 
distant, and Scale Force may be visited, if not seen pre- 
viously. One boating excursion at least ought to be 
taken, for the purpose of viewing the fine panorama of 
mountains which enclose the lake, and which can no 
where be seen to such advantage as from the bosom of 
the water. From the lower extremity, Rannerdale 
Knot and the Melbreak promontory seem to divide the 
lake into two reaches. Whiteside and Grasmoor are 
majestic to the highest degree. Green has pointed out 
one station foV obtaining a fine view not only of Crum- 
mock Lake but of Buttermere also. It is from a point 
two or three hundred yards above the promontory under 
Melbreak ; Honister Crag is seen closing the prospect 
on the north. The lake is three miles long, by about 
three-quarters of a mile broad; its sounded depth is 
twenty-two &kthoms. There are three small and prettily 
wooded islands at the head, but they are too near the 
shore to add much to the other beauties of the scenery. 
The small lake called 

LOWES WATER, 

may also be visited. It is scarcely a mile long, and the 
scenery at its head is tame ; but that round its foot, 
when the Crummock mountains are added to the views, 
is of a magnificent description. Pedestrians will enjoy 
a walk of about seven miles round Lowes Water. 
Ennerdale may be reached from Scale Hill also, by 

• See Appendix. Note K. 
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tracking the Btream from Floutem Tarn, which comes 
down behind Melbreak. 

From Scale Hill the tourist may proceed to the town 
of Cockermouth, the birthplace of the poet Wordsworth, 
which is seven miles distant — ^visit Ennerdale Water by 
way of Lamplugh— or return to Keswick by the vale of 
Lorton, a distance of twelve miles. This vale, watered 
by the Cocker, a stream which, issuing from Grummock 
I^e, joins the Derwent at Cockermouth, affords many 
charming views. Four miles from Scale Hill the Kes- 
wick and Cockermouth road is entered, near the Yew- 
tree which Wordsworth has celebrated. 

" There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale. 
Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 
Not loth to irimish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy, ere they march'd 
To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the sea, 
And drew their sounding bows at Aginconr, 
Perhaps at earlier Cressy or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound, 
This solitary tree I — a living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed." • 



* There are some fine remains of the yew extant in the lake 
country, witness the Lorton, Borrowdale, and Patterdale Trees no- 
ticed in this volume. Some of the limestone escarpments have 
numbers climbing up their sides ; but, in consequence of their 
exposed situation, they are but poor s^cimens of a tree which, 
when enormous bulk is joined, as sometmies happens, to the vene- 
rableness of antiquity, presents one of the most striking objects in 
the veeetable creation. At Ankerwyke House, near Saines, is a 
yew, older than the meeting of the English Barons at Runnymede, 
with branches overshadowing a circle of 207 feet in circumference. 
The yews at Fountain Abbey are more than 1200 years old. Gilpin 
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The traveller now begins^the long and steep ascent 
of Whinlater, from the summit of which the spectator 
has a noble combination of objects before him,— com- 
prehending Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite Water, Skid- 
daw, and Keswick Vale. The distance between Scale 
Hill and Keswick may be shortened by almost two 
miles, if the road under Whiteside and Swinside be 
taken. The first part of this road forms a terrace, from 
which views of Lorton Vale, of the neighbouring hills, 
and extending even to the Scotch mountains, may be 
obtained. In descending into the vale of Keswick, 
Skiddaw is seen in front, and Lord's Seat on the left. 
After a while, Bassenthwaite Water in one direction, 
and Helvellyn in another, come into view. 

If the tourist choose, he may pay a visit to 



WAST WATER, 

from Keswick, instead of from Whitehaven. The road 
l3ring through Borrowdale, and over the splendid pass 
of Sty Head, is described in No. VIH. of the Itinerary, 
and the lake itself at page 149. 



refers to a tree near Taymouth, Perthshire, fifty-six feet and a- 
half in circumference ; and Oldys, in his Diary, mentions a tree in 
Tankersley Park, called Talbot's Yew, within the trunk of which 
a man on horseback might turn about. Since the introduction oi 
fire-arms, the cultivation of the yew has been altogether neglected : 
but when we consider that it fiimished our ancestors with their 
most valued weapons, and that its connexion in this way with 
Agincourt, with Gress^, and other well-fought fields, is a notice- 
able and brilliant fact in our histoiy, some little attention should, 
we think, be directed to its encouragement, although it has long 
ceased to be a useful tree. It is to be feared that its extinction, 
except as a garden cariosity, will otherwise soon be complete. 

** The warlike Tew, with which, more than the lance, 
The strong arm'd English spirits conouered France." 

William Browitb. 
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ULVEB8T0N. 

linns : Son; BraddyU'i Arms\ 
Coaches daily Dy Newby Bridge to Milnthorpe, to meet the tniiii north andiooth. 

Ulverston, a market town and port^ containing 
about 5000 inhabitants, situate at one of the t^lhninat- 
ing points of the Whitehaven and Furness Junction 
Rsdlwaj in that division of Lancashire termed ^' North 
of the Sands,"* is supposed to derive its name from 
Ulph, a Saxon Lord. It is about a mile from the estu- 
ary of the Leven, with which it is connected by a canal> 
constructed in 1795, and capable of floating vessels of 
200 tons. This canal has been of signal advantage to 
the town, as large quantities of slate and iron ore, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds, are thereby exported. 
The appearance of the town is neat, the greater part of 
the houses being of modem erection. The principal 
streets are four in number. The parish church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, received considerable additions in 
1804 ; but a tower and Norman doorway of the old 
structure still remain. It contains an altar-piece after 
Sir Joshua Rejmolds, and a window of stained glass, 
^presenting compositions after Rubens, both of which 
were given by T. R. G. Braddyll, Esq., the Lay Rector. 
From the sloping ground behind the old church, a de- 
lightful view of the bay and neighbouring country may 
be obtained. A new and elegant church, dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, was erected at the upper end of the 
town in 1832, by public subscription, aided by a grant 
from the Parliamentary Commissioners. Amongst 
other buildings of recent erection. The Savings' Bank 
may be noticed. The town contains a Theatre, 
Assembly Room, and Subscription Library. Ship- 

• See Appendix, uute 1). 
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building is carried on to some extent ; and the manu* 
£etctures of check, and canvas, and hats, are consider- 
able branches of trade. 

The Duke of Buccleuch is Lord of the Liberty of 
Fumess, of which the Manor of Ulverston forms part. 
The tract of land, which from time immemorial has 
borne the name of Fumess, is that portion of the county 
of Lancaster which lies between the river Duddon on 
the west, and Windermere, with the river issuing from 
its foot^ on the east. The name is found, for the first 
time, in the foundation-charter of Fumess Abbey, bear- 
ing date 1126, where it is Latinized into " Fudemesia," 
which word points out the derivation of the present 
designation, as the Jvriker ness, or promontory. This 
district was, like every other comer of our island, over- 
run by the Romans, many traces of whose dominion 
have been, and will continue to be, from time to time, 
discovered. By the grant of Earl Stephen, the Liberty 
of Fumess passed to Fumess Abbey. Having lapsed 
to the Crown at the dissolution, it wes given by Charles 
II. to Monk, Duke of Albemarle, as a reward for that 
nobleman's services at the Restoration, from whom it 
has descended to its present possessor. One of the 
privileges his Grace Buccleuch enjoys witii this possess- 
sion is, the exclusive right of executing all writs, pro- 
cesses, and precepts of her Majesty within its limits. 
At one period, the Fells of Fumess formed the boundary 
between England and Scotiand ; and, in 1 138, a fearful 
descent from the latter country made a desert of the 
whole peninsula. 



WALKS AND EXCURSIONS FROM ULVERSTON. 

At SwART-MooB, one mile to the south-west of 
Ulverston, the Friends or Quakers have a meeting- 
house, built under the direction of the venerable Greorge 
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Fox. It was the first place of religious worship erected 
for the use of that community. Over the door are the 
initials of the founders, " Ex dono G. F. 1688. Swart- 
moor Hall, once the residence of Judge Fell, whow 
wife, and many of the family, in the year 1652, adopted 
the principles of the Quakers, is now a farm-house, and 
in a dilapidated condition. In 1669, eleven years after 
the death of the judge, his widow married George Fox, 
whom she survived ahout eleven years. The proto- 
quaker's bed-room and study are still shown to the in- 
quisitive traveller. The Hall stands on the borders of 
Swart or Swarth Moor (now enclosed), on which " the 
German Baron, bold Martin Swart,"* mustered the 
forces of Lambert Simnel in 1486. This general seems 
to have had great celebrity at one time, as we may 
infer from the numerous ballads that sang of " Martin 
Swart and all his merry men,*^ some scraps of which 
have come down to us. 

CoNiSHEAD Priory, the seat of T. R. G. Braddyll, 
Esq., has been termed, from its beautiful situation, 
^' the Paradise of Fumess." It is situated two miles 
south of Ul version, near the sea-shore, in an extensive 
and well-wooded park, which is intersected, like most 
old parks, with public road^, forming, in this case, a 
favourite promenade for the inhabitants of the town. 
The mansion, which has lately been rebuilt in a style 
of magnificence, of which there are few examples in 
the north of England, occupies the site of the ancieiit 
Priory, founded by William de Lancaster, the fourth in 
descent from Ivo de Taillebois, first Baron of Kendal, 
in the reign of Henry IL Upon the dissolution of the 
religious houses, it fell into the hands of Henry the 
Vin., whose cupidity was excited by the great extent 
of its landed possessions. The family of Braddyll is of 
great antiquity and respectability. In a note to the 
" Bridal of Triermain," Sir Walter Scott informs us 
that the ancient families of Vaux of Triermain, Caterlen 
• FoFd'8 « Perkin Warbeck." 1634. 
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and Torcrossock, and their collateral alliances, the 
ancient and noble families of Delamore and Leyboame, 
are now represented by the Braddylls. The style of 
architecture is Gothic ; the principal entrance is on the 
north. The hall, sixty feet high, is lighted by windows 
of richly stained glass. The doisters and arched pass- 
ages, 177 feet long, contam some interesting specimens 
of old armour, and other curiosities ; amongst which are 
two beautifully carved chairs, formerly in the Borghese 
Palace at Rome. Two similar chairs, brought from 
the same place, are at Abbotsford. The pictures are 
so numerous and excellent, comprising works of Titian, 
Guido, Spagnoktto, Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and others, 
that the visitor who has a taste for works of art, will 
require some time for their inspection. There is an 
Interior and Figures by Mieris, a perfect gem ; Heads of 
our Saviour and the Virgin, by Guido, very fine ; a 
curious full-length of a lady^ by Zucchero ; the best 
Vandyke is a portrait of the Earl of Cai^narvon. Stran- 
gers are permitted to see the interior of the mansion on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and they will find ^'A 
Sketch of Conishead Priory, by Charles M. Jopling," 
a little pamphlet, to be bought for a trifiing sum, at 
Ulverston, a useful companion. 

HoLKER Hall, a seat of the Earl of Burlington, is 
placed in a noble park on the opposite shore of the 
Leven, about three and a half miles east of Ulverston. 
Extensive improvements have been lately making on 
both the mansion and grounds, and the gardens are now 
amongst the finest in the north. The noble owner has 
a fine collection of pictures, comprising works from the 
pencils of Claude, Wouvermanns, Rubens, &c., and 
several excellent paintings by Romney.* 

Six miles north-east of Ulverston is the village of 

* This distineuished painter, a contemporary and rival of Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, was bom at Dalton, in Fumess. He was, in Flaxman's 
opinion, the first of our painters in poetic dignity of conception. 
Many of his finest pictures are scattered over this part of the country. 
There is a good collection at Whitestock Hall» the residence of his 
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Cartuell, in which is a church, of unasual size, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It was the church of a Priory, 
formerly established here. For the finish of its screen- 
work, the antiquity of some of the monuments, and the 
beauty of its architecture, it deserves the tourist's par- 
ticular attention. The length of the body is 157 feet, 
and of the transepts, 110 feet: the walls are 57 feet 
high. The Priory was founded in 1188, by William 
Mareschall, Earl of Pembroke — the same baron who is 
brought before us in Shakspere's " King John," and of 
whom there is a recumbent effigy in the round tower of 
the Temple Church, London. A short distance from 
the village is a medicinal spring, called Holywell. 



EXCURSIONS BY AND FROM THE VARIOUS STATIONS 
OF THE WHITEHAVEN AND FURNESS AND FUR- 
NESS JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
The niunbert in parentheses indieatethe distances from the ttadons. 

Fomess Station 5^ miles from Ulverston. 
„ 10 „ Broughton. 

„ 46 „ Whitehaven. 

Thb Abbey (1) — Hawooat — Gleaston Castle (2). 
FURNESS ABBEY. 

lltuu : Fnrness Abbey Hotel]. 

** I do love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history; 
And questionless here in this open court. 
Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some lie interred. 
Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to't 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday— but all things have their end.** 

Webster (the Dramatist). 

In a narrow dell, watered bj a clear streamlet, and at 
a distance of six miles to the south-west of Ulverston, 

daughter-in-law near Hawkshead. Some of his pamtings are amonest 
the master pieces of the finelish School— for instance, his InjSnU 
Shakespere, attended by TraaMy and Comedy , and Milton dictating to 
his Dctuffhters. Amongst his best portraits were those of Bishop 
Watson, Dr. Paley» Lord Thurlow, Wortley Montague, and WiUiun 
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Stand the beautiful remains of Fubness Abbey, now the 
property of the Earl of Burlington. This establishment 
was a filiation jfipom the monastery of Savigny, in Nor-* 
mandy, which belonged to the order of Benedictines. 
The monks, on their first arrival in England, seated 
themselves on the banks of the Ribble, near Preston, at 
a place called Tulketh, where the remains of the edifice 
they inhabited are said to be yet existing. Three years 
afterwards, that is in 1127, they removed to this abbey, 
founded by Stephen, Earl of Montaigne and Boulogne, 
subsequently Eng of England, who would never have 
assumed the English crown if his actions had always 
been governed by motives similar to those with which 
he countenanced the monks of Fumess. " Considering 
every day the uncertainty of life " (thus runs the pre- 
amble of the foundation-charter, subscribed by the hand 
of Earl Stephen, and ^^ confirmed by the sign of the 
holy cross"), " that the roses and flowers of kings, em- 
perors, and dukes, and the crowns and palms of the 
great, wither and decay, and that all things, with an 
uninterrupted course, tend to dissolution and death, I, 
therefore," and so forth. 

The brethren afterwards entered and took the dress 
of the Cistercian order, changing grey for white habili- 
ments. This order, sometimes called, in honour of its 
founders, the Bemardine, became extremely numerous, 
so that, if their own historians are to be believed, they 
had 600 abbeys within 60 years of its institution, and 
altogether upwards of 6000 houses. One of their rules 
was not to permit another monastery, even of their own 
class, to be erected within a specified distance. Their 
houses were all built in secluded situations, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. Waverley in Surrey was the 
first in England of the Cistercian rule, although that 

Cowper. The poet, in a complimeiftary sonnet, affirms, that Romnev 
had the skill to stamp on canvas not merely the outward fonn and 
semblance, but 



" The mind's imprefwion, too, on every face. 
With strokes that time ought never to 
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honour for a while was claimed bj Fumess. This Abbey 
was a mother monastery, and had under her nine 
houses (four of them being filiations from her), the 
principal of which were Calder Abbey, described in this 
volume, Rushin Abbey in the Isle of Man, and Fermor 
in Ireland. 

The spot selected in the present instance was admir- 
ably fitted for the retirement of monastic life. The dell 
is narrow, the situation one of extreme sequestration, 
and the inmates of the sacred edifice might thus con- 
sider themselves shut out by a double wall from the 
turmoils and distractions of the world. The ruins 
amply attest the former magnificence of the buildings, 
which were once so extensive as nearly to fill the 
width of the glen. The length of the church is 287 
feet, the nave is 70 feet broad, and the walls in 
some places 54 feet high, and 5 feet thick. The walls 
of the church, and those of the chapter house, the refec-- 
torium, and the school-house, are still in great part 
remaining, and exhibit fine specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; the chapter-house, 60 feet by 45, has been a 
sumptuous apartment ; the roof, of fret- work, was sup- 
ported by six channelled pillars, and the windows are 
yet remarkable for their rich border tracery. The great 
east window, the four seats near it, adorned with cano- 
pies and other ornaments, the piscina, and four name- 
less statues found in the ruins, are particularly worthy 
of notice. Unfortunately no mullions remain in the 
windows, and of the large arches the only perfect ones 
are the eastern arch under the central tower, and one 
at the north end of the transept. The observing visitor 
will notice that the doorway into the north transept, 
and five doorways out of the cloister court, have round 
arches indicating an earlier date than the rest of the 
structure ; whilst that part of the building, termed by 
the describer from whom we are about to quote, a 
school-house, but which was perhaps a chapel, is cha* 
racterised by arches with obtusely-angular heads, such 
as no other portion of the Abbey exhibits. The plan 
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engraved upon the large map will assist the stranger in 
his ramble over the ruins ; the letters upon it rdfer to 
the following 

EXPLANATION: 



A. B. The Chnrch.— N. Nave.— 
T. T. Transept. There is a 
chapel in each part of the tran- 
sept. 71ie high altar was before 
the east window A. The piscina 
(where the officiating priests 
washed their hands) and the 
sedilia (where they sat at inter- 
vals during the service) are in 
the south wall of the choir A. 
The great western tower was at 
B. The principal entrance to 
the church was in the north 
transept. 



C. Chapter House. 

D. Refectoij, or dining room. 

K Locutorinm, or conversation 
room. 

F. Cloisters. 

G. Chapel. 

H. Quadrangle. 

J. Another range of cloisters, now 
rased to the ground. 

E. Kitchen. 

L. Porter's Lodge and gateway. 

M. MiU. • 

0. Oven. 

B. Where the mill-raoe ran. 



^' The windings of the glen," sajs Mrs. Baddiffe, 
with her accustomed elegance of description, '^ conceal 
these venerable ruins, till they are closely approached — 
and the by-road that conducted us is margined with a 
few ancient oaks, which stretch their broad branches 
entirely across it, and are fine preparatory objects to the 
scene beyond. A sudden bend in this road brought us 
within view of the northern gate of the abbey, a beauti- 
ful Gothic arch, one side of which is luxuriantly fes- 
tooned with nightshade. A thick grove of plain-trees, 
with some oak and beech, overshadow it on the right, 
and lead the eye onward to the ruins of the ^bbey, seen 
through this dcu-k arch in remote perspective, over rough 
but verdant ground. The principal features are the 
great northern window, and part of the eastern choir, 
with glimpses of shattered arches and stately walls be- 
yond, caught between the gaping casements. On the 
left, the bank of the glen is broken into knolls, capped 
with oaks, which, in some places, spread downwaixls to 
a stream that winds round the ruin, and darken it with 
their rich foliage. Through this gate is the entrance 
to the immediate precincts of the abbey, an area said 
to contain sixty-five acres, now called the deer park. 
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tt is enclosed by a stone wall, on which the remains of 
many small buildings, and the £eunt vestiges of others, 
still appear — such as the porter's lodge, mills, granaries, 
ovens, and kilns, that once supplied the monastery; 
some of which, seen under the shade of the fine old 
trees, that on every side adorn the broken steeps of this 
glen, have a very int^esting effect. 

^^ Just within the gate, a small manor-house of mo- 
dem date, with its stables and other offices, breaks 
discordantly upon the lonely grandeur of the scene. 
Except this, the character of the deserted ruin is scru- 
pulously preserved in the surrounding area.* We made 
our way among the pathless fern and grass to the north 
end of the church, now, like every other part of the 
abbey, entirdy roofless, but showing the lofty arch of 
the great window, where, instead of the painted glass 
that once enriched it, are now tufted plants and wreaths 
of nightshade. Below is the principal door of the 
church, bending into a deep round arch, which, retiring 
circle within circle, is rich and beautiful ; the remains 
of a winding staircase are visible within the wall on its 
left side. Near this northern end of the edifice is seen 
%m» side of the eastern choir, with its two slender 
Grothic window-firames ; and on the west, a remnant of 
the nave of the abbey, and some lofty arches, which once 
belonged to the belftey, now detached from the main 
building. 

^^ To the south, but concealed from this point of 
view, is the chapter-house, some years ago eidiibiting 
a roof of beautiful Grothic fret-work, and which was 
almost the only part of ike abbey thus ornamented, its 
architecture having been characterised by an air of 
grand simplicity, rather than by the elegance and rich- 
ness of decoration, which, in an after date, distinguished 
the Gothic style in England. Over the chapter-house 
were once the library and scriptorium ; and beyond it 

* Unlackily it has lately been thonght necessary to distarb the 
•olitade of the glen by driving a railway right through it ¥rtthio a 
Cbw feet of the ruins. 
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are still the remains of cloisters, of the refectory, the 
locutorium, or conversation-room, and the calefactory. 
These, with the walls of some chapels, of the vestry, 
a hall, and of what is believed to have been a school- 
house, are all the features of this noble edifice that can 
easily be traced ; winding staux»ses within the surpris- 
ing thickness of the walls, and door-cases involved in 
darkness and mystery, the place abounds with. * * 

" The finest view of the ruin is on the east side, 
where, beyond the vast shattered frame that once con- 
tained a richly painted window,* is seen a perspective 
of the choir and of distant arches, remains of the nave 
of the abbey, closed by the woods. This perspective of 
the ruin is said to be 287 feet in length ; the choir part 
of it is in width only 28 feet inside, but the nave is 70 ; 
the walls, as they now stand, are 54 feet high ; and in 
thickness five. Southward from the choir extends the 
still beautiful, though broken, pillars and arcades of some 
chapels, now laid open to the day ; the chapter-house 
and cloisters, and beyond all, and detached from all, is 
the school-house, a large building, the only part of the 
monastery that still boasts of a roof. 

" Of a quadrangular court on the west side of the 
church, 334 feet long and 102 feet wide, little vestige 
now appears, except the foundation of a range of cloi- 
sters that formed its western boundary, and under the 
shade of which the monks, on days of high solemnity, 
passed in their customary procession round the comt. 
What was the belfr^y is now a huge mass of detached 
ruin, picturesque frx>m the lofriness of its shattered 
arches, and the high inequalities of the ground within 
them, where the tower that once crowned this building, 
having fisdlen, lies in vast fragments, now covered wiSi 
earth and grass, and no longer distinguishable but by 
the hillock they form. 

*< The schdol-house, a heavy structure attached to 

* A portion of the painted glass has been placed in the great 
window at Bowness Church, and a description of it is given iiT noticing 
thatedilice. 
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the boundary wall on the south, is nearly entire, and 
the walls, particularly of the portal, are of enormous 
thickness ; but here and there a chasm discloses the 
staircases that wind within them to the chambers above. 
The school-room below shows only a stone bench, that 
extends round the walls, and a low stone pillar on the 
eastern corner^ on which the teacher's pulpit was for- 
merly fixed. The lofty vaulted roof is scarcely distin- 
guishable by the dusky light admitted through one or 
two narrow windows placed high from the ground, per- 
haps for the purpose of confining the scholar's attention 
to his book." 

The abbot of Fumess was endowed with great civil 
ss well as ecclesiastical power. Throughout the district 
he was over all causes and all persons supreme. An 
oath of fealty and homage was administered to every 
tenant, to bear true allegiance to him against all men, 
except the King. He had the power in his criminal 
courts over life and death. He had the control over 
the military establishment, and every mesne lord was 
bound to contribute his quota of armed men at the 
abbot's summons. The wealth of the abbey was enor- 
mously great. The money-rents alone amounted, at the 
dissolution, to £946 a-year. Then there are to be taken 
into account the produce of lands retained in their own 
hands, the payments made by tenants in kind, shares of 
mines, salt-works, &c. 

From Hawcoat, a mile to the west of the abbey, 
there is a very extensive view, and from a height, im- 
mediately abovie the nightshade glen, one almost equally 
fine. " Description can scarcely suggest the ftiU magni- 
ficence of such a prospect, to which the monks, emerging 
from their concealed cell^below, occasionally resorted, 
to soothe the asperities which the severe discipline of 
superstition inflicted on the temper ; or, freed from the 
observance of jealous eyes, to indulge, perhaps, the sigh 
of regret, which a consideration of the world they had 
renounced, thus gloriously given back to their sight, 
would flometimes awaken." 
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Two miles east of the abbey are the ruins of Glkas- 
TON Castle, once a place of great strength. Three 
towers, with connecting walls enclosing a considerable 
area, still remain. This fortress was formerly the pro- 
perty of the Dnke of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey, 
both of whom were beheaded by Queen Mary. On a 
small island, in the ehannei between the main shore 
and the Isle of Walney, there is another mined castle, 
called the Pile of Fouldrey, or more commonly Peel 
Castle. It was erected in Uie time of Edward III. by 
an abbot of Fumess. 

BROUGHTON AND THE DUDDON. 

(The nearest road from Ulrerston to Broiighton-in>Funi€88 (so 
called to distinguish it from Broughton-in-Cartmell lies acrrss Rath 
Mobs ; but the main carriage road traverses Kirkby Ireletth Moor, and 
is ten miles in length. At the Guide Post, two miles from Ulverston^ 
Coniston Lake, surrounded by its mountains^ is in sight The moor 
we have just mentioned is then crossed, and the road proceeds, with 
many ascents and descents, frequently commanding fine views all the 
way to Broughton). 

BROUGHTON. 

ilnnsr King's Head ; Old King's Head.] 

Broughton Station 15^ mfles from UlTerston. 
„ 35 „ Whitehaven. 

EzcnrsionBmay be made to the Tower, Duddon Grove (2^— Druid's 
Circle (8)— Ulpha, Seathwaite, and the vale of Duddon (7)— Coniston^ 
Waterhead (1(>)— Ambleside (15). 

Broughton is a small market- town, built on inclined 
ground. The Tower is a residence placed at the top of 
a hill above the town. This is a convenient station for 
visiting Black Combe, a hill commanding a very ex- 
tensive view. Its summit is about six miles from both 
Broughton and Bootle. If the tourist start from the 
former place, he has the choice of two roads. He maj 
either follow the mam road to Bootle, as far as Broad- 
gate, and then take to the hill side ; or he may pursue 
the ye// road to Bootle, passing Duddon Grove, until he 
arrives at a stream that crosses the road, called Black- 
beck. There is a sheepfold at this place, and he must 
now strike over the fell to the left. 
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BROUaHTON TO SBATHWAITB AND AMBLESIDE 

BY ROAD. 

The nearest road from Brougbton to Seathwaite is 
by Broughton Mills, but the most interesting is along 
the Boode road for a short distance. It begins to as- 
cend on leaving Broughton, and then descends to cross 
the Little. The river Duddon is only a little beyond. 
This is the stream that has been celebrated by Words- 
worth in a series of sonnets, in vrhich he describes, as 
most worthy of notice, the " liquid lapse serene" of the 
Duddon through the plain of Donnerdale ; the Kirk of 
Ulpha ; the view up the Duddon, from the point where 
the Seathwaite Brook joins it, at which place matty 
huge stones interrupt the course of the water, and there 
is a tall rock on the right, called the Pen, and one on 
the opposite side, named Wallabarrow Crag ; and the 
subsidiary vale of Seathwaite. But all these things will 
come in order. The tourist must not cross Duddon 
Bridge, but must take the road on the right. That 
which he quits passes over Stoneside Fell to Bootle. 
The road by the river immediately climbs, by cottages 
and orchards, to a considerable elevation ; and from its 
terrace Duddon Grove is seen amongst its beautiful 
grounds, and the Bootle road may be descried winding 
up the opposite hill. The common is entered about a 
mile and a-half from Duddon Bridge, and scenery 
similar in character to that of Longsleddale is disclosed. 
From this point a distant hill, with a craggy top in the 
direction of the head of the vale, will pique the stranger's 
curiosity. Afler a while. Holm Cottage is seen on the 
right bank of the stream.. Four miles from Broughton, 
the river is crossed at Ulpha Kirk (^' to the pilgrim's eye 
as welcome as a star") and a rough road strikes over 
the fell to Eskdale. The view from the parapet of the 
bridge is good. Amongst the houses close by is a small 
inn. Soon after leaving Ulpha (pronounced Oopha), 
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perhaps the finest coup d^ceU in the whole valley presents 
itself. It is from a point on a descent which the road 
makes a little beyond a Wesleyan chapel. Several 
hill screens are seen to enter the valley on either hand. 
Cove, a pointed hill, Blakerigg, Walna Scar, and Seath- 
waite Fell, are the most conspicuous elevations. The 
river is again crossed at Donnerdale Bridge, and here 
is the junction of the Broughton Mills road. As we 
approach Newfield, the Duddon is seen to issue on the 
plain of Donnerdale, from a rent in the rocky screen, 
through which is caught another peep of the same dis- 
tant hill that was visible at the common gate. This 
scene reminds the traveller of Kirchhet, in the vale of 
Hasli, Switzerland, only that is on a much larger scale. 
Hereabouts is Wallabarrow Crag. At Neivfield, seven 
miles from Broughton, is a chapel, and an inn of the 
humblest kind. After passing this place, the road 
follows, for a short time, the stream from Seathwaite 
Tarn, and then crosses it at Nettleslack Bridge, to 
rejoin the Duddon, where the road by Walna Scar to 
Coniston deviates. The scenery about the bridge is 
very pleasing, and a pointed hill, called Birks, adds to 
the grandeur of the view. On reaching the bank of 
the Duddon, the view down the rent is striking. Two 
miles from Newfield is a fine precipice by the river, 
called Groldrill Crag. Green, the artist, mentions that 
an immense fragment of this crag fell, some years ago, 
in the night, upon the large stone that rises out of the 
bed of the river at its foot ; and upon that very stone 
he and a friend of his had been sitting only a few hours 
previously. The noise made by the fall of rock alarmed 
the neighbouring shepherds, who did not discover, until 
the following morning, the cause of the awful sounds. 

At the next bridge it is worth while to notice how 
industriously the water has scooped pots in the hard 
rock, and rounded ofi* all the angles. One rock is com- 
pletely perforated, and throws a small arch to the 
water. Here are pools eight or ten feet deep, and the 
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water is wonderfully transparent. The valley now 
becomes wild and bare. Grey Friars is on the right, 
and Harter Fell on the left, whilst the rocks of Wry- 
nose stand majestically in front. Some mines may be 
seen in the hill on the right. Cockley Beck Bridge, 
hard by the £urm-houses of the same name, is soon 
reached; and at this place, we arrive at the road 
between the passes of Hardknot and Wrynose, described 
in the Itinerary, V. The distance from Broughton 
to Cockley Beck Bridge is about twelve miles. The 
tourist may now proceed either over Hardknot into 
Eskdale, or over Wrjnose into Langdale. The latter 
pass is a sort of miniature Glencoe. In descending 
towards Ambleside, it is worth while turning off the 
road to the right, just at the commencement of its wind- 
ings, to reach a rocky knoll that comimands a fine view 
down a vale. Little Langdale Tarn lies below, and 
Wansfell closes in the distance. 



Holbom Hill Station 21 miles from Ulyerston— 5| from Broughton — 
29^ from Whitehaven. 

Rnins of Millom Castle, for many centnries the seat of the 
Lords of Millom, is within a few minntes walk of the station. It 
is of great antiquity, having been granted, in the time of Henry 
I., by William de Meschines, Lora of Egremont, to Gknlard de 
Boyyill. By marriage it became vested in Sir John Huddleston, 
in whose family it remained for about 600 years. By the failure 
of male heirs,^ it fell subsequendy into tiie hands of Sir James 
Lowther, and is now the property of the Earl of Lonsdale, who is 
lord of the manor of Millom. The keep is still occupied as a farm- 
house, and commands an extensive view. The church stands 
close to the castle, and contains various monuments of the Hud- 
dleston family. 

Silecroft— Bootle Station 29^ mfles from Ulverston— 14from Broughton 
—21 from Whitehaven. 

Black Combe, alrea(fy described page 134. 

SiLECB0FT^7nn ; Royal Albert Hoteljj — ¥Tom this small 
village there is a winding road to the top oi Black Combe. Bv 
this road tourists on horseback, or in light conveyances, may reach 
the summit in about an hour. 
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BooTLB~( Jnntf.' Sun; King's Arms; Bootle Station)— -The 
town is abont a mile from the station. Its charter dates as £fur 
back as 1341. It was part of the lordship of MiUom, and traces 
of the arms of the Huddlestons are still visible on the market- 
cross. The chnrch, though enlarged lately, is of great antiquity, 
it contains a beautifully carved marble font, and a brass tablet 
monument, with the image of a knight in armour, of Sir Hugh 
Askew, knight, late of nie Seller to King Edward VI., whose 
residence is now a farm-house, called Seaton Hall, about a mile 
to the north-^ast of the town. Adjoining it are the remains of 
Seaton Nunnery. 

The ascent of Black Combe mayeasily be made in about an 
hour and a-half from this viUa^e. The following direction may 
be useful. Take the high road to the south for about a mile, then 
turn up the lane leading to a small cl^jster of houses, at the foot 
of the hill called Hall Toss. Fast these keep to the right, along 
the level at the side of the mountain, till vou reach the ravine of 
Hawl Gill. Keep the path by the side of this ravine, until you 
reach its head, and then cross towards the right, through the 
heather, advancing upwards until the summit is reached. 

BavenglasB Station 34 miles firom Ulverston — 18^ miles from 
Broughton— 16J from Whitehaven. 

RAYENOLAfiS — (/ntw : King's Arms) — The town is near the 
station, on the sea-side, between the moujbhs of the Esk and Mite 
rivers. About a mile and a-half from the town is Muncabteb 
Hall, one of the seats of the ancient family of Fenningtons, 
Baron Muncaster, situated on the side of a wooded hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Esk. It contains several family pictures, 
among others, one representing " King Henry VI. giving to Sir 
John rennington, on his leaving the Castle 1461, theluck of Mun- 
caster." King Henry found shelter here after the battle of Hen- 
ham, and gave this glass cup as a token of his gratitude. There 
is an old ivy-covered ruin, called Walls Castle, about a quarter of 
a mile to the south-east of Kavenglass, said to have been the ori- 
ginal residence of the Fennington family. 

Excursions may also be made from Ravenglass to Devoke 
Water and Barns-car (6), Stanley Gill (8), and Wastwater 9 
miles distant, described in Itinerary, V. A car may be had at 
the inn. 

Drigg Station, 86 miles fW)m Ulverston— 20^ from Broughton— 14 J 
from Whitehaven. 
Dbigo Village — (Iwnt: Railway). Excursions maybe made 
to Holm Rook Hall (Admiral Hodgson^ (f ) ; Santon Bridge by way 
of Irton (4). Irton churchyard contains an ancient carved cross 
about 10 feet high. Near it is Irton Hall (Samuel Irton Esq.) 
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Wastwater through the woods of Irton Hall and hy Santon Bridge 
(7). Staalej Gill. Eskdale by road to ri^ht, opposite Irton 
Park through Miterdale (7). A mile and a-balf beyond LangrOTe 
Green, where the Mite is crossed, is the EJng of Prnssia Inn. 
From this the road crosses a tributary of the Esk. At the Tillage 
school we take the road to the right, till we reach the cottage 
where the guide lives. The grounds around Stanley Gill, and 
the antique Dalegarth Hall (now a farm-house), are the property 
of Edward Stanley, Esq. of ronsonby Hall. On the brow of a 
hill a summer-house has been erected, from which there is a good 
Yiew of the waterfall and the ravine. There are four falls, the 
highest of which is 60 feet. 

Seascale SUtion 38 mQes from Ulyerston— 22} from Broughton— 12} 
^ from Whitehaven. 

Sbascalb — ^A commodious hotel has been erected here. Excur- 
sions may be made to Gosforth village (2}); Strands (7); 
Wastwater (8) ; Keswick by Pass of Styhead (27). 

SeDafield Station 40 miles from Ulverston— 24} from Broughton— 

10} from Whitehaven. 
Caldeb Bbidoe, Galder Abbey (3), see page 148. 

St. Bees Station 46 ( miles from Ulverston — 31 from Broughton — 

4 from Whitehaven. 
St. Bees Abbbt, Egremont (2}), see page 143. 

Whitehaven Station 50} from Ulverston — 35 from Broughton. 
Excursions to Ennerdale (9) ; Loweswater, Cruramock, Butter- 
mere, and Scaleforce (14) ; Gockermouth by railway, Bassen- 
thwaite, Derwentwater, and Keswick (28). To Partree, 
Harrineton, Workington, Flimby, and Maryport, by railway 
(12). To Workington and Gockermouth by railway. 



WHITEHAVEN. 

[/mu: Globe; Black Lion; Golden Lioik ; Albion]. 

Whttehayen is a market town and seaport, seated at 
the upper end of a small creek on the west coast, in the 
county of Cumberland, near the fine cliffs called Scillj 
Bank, in the parish of St. Bees, and contains about 
1 5,000 inhabitants. This town has advanced rapidlj 
from insignificance to its present state of prosperity, for 
in the year 1566 six fisherman's huts were all that bore 
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the name of Whitehaven. This sudden progress in the 
scale of importance is to be attributed in a great mea- 
sure to the munificence of the Lowther family, who, 
having large estates around the town, and valuable pos- 
sessions in coal underneath it, have liberally come for- 
ward on all occasions, when opportunities have occurred, 
to promote its prosperity. 

The chief manufactures are coarse linens, and articles 
connected with the fitting up of vessels ; shipbuilding is 
also carried on to a considerable extent. The port is 
the second in the county, there being upwards of 200 
vessels belonging to it trading with the seaports of 
Great Britain, and with America, the West Indies, and 
the Baltic, as well as almost an equal number engaged 
in the coal trade ; large quantities of iron and lead ore, 
grain, and lime, are exported. The harbour is spacious 
and commodious, having seven piers extending into the 
sea in different directions, and affording ample security 
for vessels lying within. At the entrance of the har- 
bour there are two light-houses, and a third is situate 
on the promontory of St. Bees Head, three miles to the 
south-west. A machine, called the patent slip, erected 
by Lord Lonsdale, into which vessels are drawn with 
ease and expedition when repairs are required, deserves a 
visit The bay and harbour are defended by batteries, 
formerly consisting of upwards of a hundred guns, but 
lately suffered to fall into decay. These batteries re- 
ceived extensive additions after die alarm caused by the 
descent of the notorious Paul Jones in 1778. This des- 
perado, who was a native of Galloway, and had served 
his apprenticeship in Whitehaven, landed here with 
thirty armed men, the crew of an American privateer 
which had been equipped at Nantes for this expedition. 
Tlie success of the enterprise was, however, frustrated by 
one of the company, through whom the inhabitants were 
placed on the alert. The only damage they succeeded in 
doing was the setting fire to three ships, one of which 
was burnt They were obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat and having spiked the guns of the battery, they 
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escaped unhurt to the coast of Scotland, where they 
plundered the house of the Earl of Selkirk. Since 1803 
a life-boat has been stationed here, and it has been the 
means of saving many lives. 

The streets of the town have a neat appearance, being 
straight as well as wide, and intersecting each other at 
rightangles. A rivulet called thePoe runs underneath the 
town into the harbour. There are three churches of the 
Establishment — St. Nicholas, erected in 1693, Trinity, in 
1715, and St. James, in 1752 ; there are also many dis- 
senting places of worship. The schools are numerous, 
educating more than 1700 children, nearly 500 of whom 
are taught at the National School. The Theatre in 
Roper Street, erected in 1769, has a handsome appear- 
ance. The Workhouse is a large building in Scotch 
Street. The Harbour Office, in which the affairs of the 
harbour, docks, and customs, are transacted, is a large 
structure on the West Strand. The Public Office, con- 
taining a police office, newsroom, &c., stands in Lowther 
Street. Two newspapers are published weekly, the 
Cumberland Pacquet, and the Whitehaven Herald, both 
of which are largely circulated through the county. The 
town now enjoys the privilege of returning a member 
to Parliament. 

The coal mines are the principal source of wealth 
at Whitehaven. They, are, perhaps, the most extraor- 
dinary in the world, lying underneath the town, and 
extending a considerable distance under the bed of the 
sea. They are 320 yards in depth, and such vast quan- 
tities of coal have been excavated from them as to have 
given them the appearance of a subterranean city. In 
times of pressing demand, 1500 tons are frequently taken 
to the shore for exportation each day. In the early 
part of 1791, the ground underneath a portion of the 
town gave way, and eighteen houses were in consequence 
injured, but the occupiers fortunately escaped unhurt^ 
Tlie sea has sometimes burst into the mines, causing an 
inmiense destruction of life and property; the miners 
are also much annoyed with fire-damp and choke-damp. 
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There are manj short railways to convej the coal to the 
shore, and steam-engines of great power are in continual 
operation for the puipose of carrying off the superfluous 
water. The mines have five principal entrances, called 
Bearmoudis, three on the south side and two on the 
north, by all of which horses can descend. 

Whitehaven is in direct communication with Liver- 
pool, Bel&st, Dublin, and Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
by the packets of the Steam Navigation Company. A 
packet sails and returns three times a* week to and firom 
Liverpool ; and as this mode of reaching Whitehaven is 
much more economical than the inland one, some per- 
sons avail themselves of it for the purpose of arriving at 
the lake country. Information relative to the fares and 
times of sailing will be best ascertained by referring to 
Bradshaw's Gkiide. Railway trains leave Whitehaven 
several times daily for Maryport in connexion with the 
Maryport and Carlisle Railway, and for St. Bees and 
Bavensglass, Bootle, Broughton, Ulverston, Fumess 
Abbey, and Piel, for Fleetwood, by the Wbitehaven 
and Fumess Junction Railway. 

The principal residences in the neighbourhood of Whitehaven are, 
Whitehaven Castle» the seat of the Earl of Lonsdale, surrounded by 
fine grounds, on the south-east of the town ; Hensingham House 
fHenry Jefiteirson, Esq.), one mile south ; Summer Grove (Major 
Spedding), two miles south ; Reekie Grove (Mrs. Perry), three 
miles south; Linethwaite (George Harrison, Bsq.), three miles 
south ; Spring Field (Mrs. Jefferson), four miles south; Gill Foot 
(Thomas Hartley, Esq.), five miles south ; Moresby Mall (Miss 
Tate), two miles north, built after the design of Inigo Jones. 

EXCURSIONS FROM WHITEHAVEN. 

may be made, by railway, to St. Bees and Egremont from St. Bbbs 
Station, Calderbridge and Abbey 2 miles from Sellafssld 
Station; Gosforth (2JV Strands (7), Wastwater (8), from Seascaus 
Station ; Stanley GiiI, Eskdale, (7) from Dbiog Station — ^Black 
Combe from Bootle Station, &c., as described page 138, and to 
Ennerdale Lake, and to Wast Water by road. 

ST. BEES. 
The village which gives its name to the parish of St. 
Bees, in which parish Whitehaven is situate, lies in a 
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narrow valley near the shore, four miles to the south of 
WhitehaTen. Its appellation i§ said to he derived from 
St. Bega, an Irish virgin and saint, who lived here in 
the odour of sanctity, and founded a monastery, ahout 
the year 1650. The church, which was erected some 
time after her death, was dedicated to her, and is still 
in a state of tolerable preservation. The tower is the 
only part of the Saxon edifice remaining, the rest being 
in the florid Grothic style. It is built of red freestone, 
in a cruciform shape, and possesses some fine carvings, 
particularly at the east end, which is lighted by three 
lancet-shaped windows. The nave is used as the parish 
church, and the cross aisle as a place of burial. Amongst 
the tombs there is a wooden effigy of Anthony, the last 
Lord Lucy of Egremont. The transepts are walled off 
from both nave and choir, and used, the one as a lumber- 
room, the other as a library. Until 1810, the chancel 
was unroofed, but in that year it was repaired, and is 
now occupied as the Divinity School, for the reception of 
young men intended for the Church, but not designed to 
finish their studies at Oxford or Cambridge. " The old 
Conventual Church,'* says Wordsworth, in the Prefiuse 
to his Poem of " St Bees," " is well worthy of being 
visited by any strangers who might be led to the neigh- 
bourhood of this celebrated spot." In that poem there 
occurs this narrative of the principal events in the 
history of the ecclesiastical buildings : — 

" When Beza sought of yore the Cumbrian coaat, 
Tempestuous winds her holy passage cross'd : 
She knelt in prayer— the waves their wrath appease ; 
And from her vow, well weigh'd in Heaven's decrees, 
Rose, where she touched the strand, the chantry of St. Bees 
• • • • ••'^» « 

When her sweet voice, that instrument of love, 

Was glorified, and took its place, above 

The silent stars, among the angelic quire, 

Her chantnr blazed with sacrilegious fire, 

And perish d utterly ; but her good deeds 

Had sown the spot that witness'd them with seeds, 

Which lay in earth expectant, till a breeze. 

With quickening impulse, answered their mute pleas, 

And lo I a atatelter pile, the Abbey of St. Bees. 
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by a mandate given 

Through lawless will, the brotherhood was driven 
Forth firom their cells ; their ancient house laid low 
In Reformation's sweeping overthrow. 
Bat now once more the local heart revives, 
The inextinguishable spirit strives. 
Oh, may that power who hush*d the stormy seas, 
And clear*d a wav for the first votaries, 
Prosper the new bom College of St Bees I * 

The Grammar School, which stands near the church, 
was formed by Archbishop Grindal. This was the 
^' perfidious prelate" of the high churchmen '< the pious 
Grindal" of old Fuller. Spenser has thought him wor- 
thy of commendation in one of his poems. 

ST. BEES TO ENNERDALB LAKE. 

This lake is less visited than most of the others, in con- 
sequence of its difficulty of access and the want of 
houses of entertainment in the valley. Moreover, it is 
deficient in some of those attractions which throw such 
an irresistible charm around more favoured meres. 
There is a want of wood to relieve the wild barrenness 
of its shores, and the hills immediately surrounding it 
do not reach those austere sublimities which congregate 
around Wast Water and Crummock Lake. It is 
approached by way of the village of Hensingham and 
the Cleator Iron Works, and lies nine miles to the east 
of Whitehaven, from which town it is more easily 
reached than from any other. Its length is not more 
than three miles, and its extreme width is about three- 
quarters of a mile. The stream which enters at its 
head is called the Lizza, but the river issuing from the 
lake takes the name of Ehen. This stream is crossed 
for the first time by those approaching the lake five 
miles from Whithaven and a second time three miles 
further up, at the village of Ennerdale Bridge, at which 
is the chapel and chapel-yard, the scene of Words- 
worth's poem of " The Brothers." 

** Is neither epitaph nor monument, 
Tombstone nor name ; onlv the turf we tread. 
And a few natural graves.^ 
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^ear it are two small inns ; the foot of the lake is one 
mile beyond. 

Those who like to have their feet upon mountain 
turf, may make their way from Ennerdale Bridge by 
Orosdale over the Fells to Lowes Water. They wiU 
descend a breast of Blake Fell between two gullies. ' 
Hence the view is extremely beautifuL Only the foot 
of Lowes Water is seen, the rest being hidden by part 
of Blake Fell. The perpendicular fronts of Whiteside 
and Grasmoor are full in view, and between them and 
the spectator, is the richly wooded vale of Lowes Water. 
The long bank covered with trees is Lanthwaite Wood. 
A small part of Crummock Lake is visible on the right, 
Melbreak intercepting the view of the rest. 

The " Angler's Lin," or Boathouse, on the margin 
of the lake, has recently been considerably enlarged, 
and affords comfortable accommodation. It is situated 
about two miles from Ennerdale bridge, and four from 
Gillerthwaite. One mile from the lower extremity of 
this mere, and near its centre, a few stones rise from 
the water. The best way to enjoy the scenery is to 
take a boat. The rock which stretches into the lake 
from the south shore near the islet, is Angling Craag ; 
a little below which, there is a superb view of the moun- 
tains surrounding the upper part of the vale. Bevelin 
is behind Angling Crag, and Crag Fell is below^ its 
summit wearing the appearance of a fortification from 
the surface of the water. On the north shore. Herd- 
house is the highest hill ; a fine coom separates it from 
Bowness Crag. The distant summit of Grasmoor is 
visible from the lake. 

At the scattered hamlet of Bowness the pedestrian 
may cross the fells on the north, taking Floutem Tarn 
as a guide. He must not pursue the stream issuing 
from it, but descend between Melbreak on liie left and 
Blea Crag on the right into Buttermere dale ; this path 
is about six miles long. By following the stream from 
Floutem Tarn, he will be conducted to the head of 
Lowes Water, whence he may proceed to Scale HilL 

L 
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There is a cart road on the north-east bank of the 
stream. As the path across these fells is somewhat 
puzzling, we may farther explain that on leaving 
Ennerdale the stranger's safest course is to follow the 
banks of a stream which comes down under Herdhouse 
to the hamlet of Bowness. Towards the source of the 
stream there are extensive views over the lowlands in 
the west, with the sea beyond. Whitehaven is hidden 
by Scilly Bank. Proceeding a little, a rocky cop comes 
into sight. Now, to reach Buttermere, keep between 
that eminence and the tarn, but to reach Lowes Water 
pass to the left of it, and descend alongside the stream 
which is seen after crossing its shoulder. 

The first two miles of Ennerdale Water is the most 
picturesque part, and, therefore, carriages need not 
proceed farther along the road than this distance, for 
there is no outlet for them at the upper end of the 
valley. Strangers will not regret taking the trouble to 
climb the hill-side, for a short distance behind Bowness, 
as they will be rewarded by a splendid view. The 
pedestrian or horseman will do well to traverse the 
whole length of the vale, as the mountains round its 
upper end are thrown into magnificent groups. Long 
before reaching the head of the lake the scenery becomes 
wild and desolate. A mile and a-half beyond the mere 
is the farm-house of Gillerthwaite, the last habitation 
in the vale. Here the road for vehicles ends, but a shep- 
herd's path passes along the banks of the Lizza, and 
four miles beyond Gillerthwaite the extremity of Enner- 
dale is reached. Great Gable (2925 feet) is a fine object 
at the head ; and the Pillar (2893 feet) has a striking 
appearance on the right Great Gable is so called from 
its resembling the gable end of a house. On the summit 
there is a small hollow in the rock never entirely empty 
of water, — " having," says Wordsworth, no other feeder 
than the dews of heaven, the showers, the vapours, the 
hoar frost, and the spotless snow." Tlie peculiar shape 
of the Pillar will not fail to strike the eye for some 
distance. 
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* You see yon precipice ;— it wears the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is one particular rock, 
That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called the Pillab.** 

A sheep cote not far from the termination of the 
valley will be noticed. At this point a faint path 
strikes up the hill on the left, called Scarf Gap, and 
reaches Gatescarth in Buttermere, by a road three 
miles in length. From another sheep cote a little 
higher up, a path passes over Black Sail on the right, 
and winding round Kirkfell into Mosedale, having the 
hill Yewbarrow on the right, reaches Wastdale Head, 
three miles from the sheep cote, but these paths should 
not be attempted late in the season without a guide, f 
Notwithstanding his disappointment at finding no inn 
here, the pedestrian will be glad, afler the wild district 
he has passed through, to be once more '' where bells 
have knoUed to church." Wastdale Head will be men- 
tioned again in the description of our next excursion. 

ST. BEES— EGREMONT TO WAST WATER. 

This lake may be visited either by the Furness 
Junction Railway from Drigg or Seascale station, the 
former of which is 14^, and the latter 12^ miles from 
Whitehaven, or by the road which passes through the 
town of Egremont. Following the road, two miles and 
a-half beyond Egremont, on the right, is the village of 
Beckermet. A house near this village, the residence 
of Joseph Hartley, Esq,, bears the name of Wotobank, 
from the hill near which it stands. The derivation of 
the name is assigned by tradition to the following inci- 
dent. A Lord of Beckermet, with his lady and servants, 
were one day hunting wolves. During the chase the 
lady was discovered to be missing. After a long and 
painM search, her body was found on this hill or bank, 

* From Wordsworth's pastoral poem, " The Brothers," the scene 
of which is hi Ennerdale chapel-yard. 

f See Appendix, note C. 
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slain bj a wolf, which was discovered in the very act 
of tearing it to pieces. In the first transports of his 
grief, the husband exclaimed, " Wo to this bank ! " 

" Wo to thee, bank I the attendants echo'd ronnd. 
And pitying shepherds caught the grief-fraught sound : 
Thus, to this hour, through eyerv changing age, 
Through eyery yearns still eyer-yarying stage, 
The name remains, and Wotohank is seen 
From eyery mountain bleak and yalley green — 
Dim Skiddaw yiews it from its monstrous height, 
And eagles mark it in their dizzy flight" 

Mas. CowLiT's iRJtniM. 

OALDER BRIDGE. 

[/mm: Stanley's Anns; Golden Uleeoe.] 

The road crosses Calder Bridge four miles firom 
Egremont There are two good inns in the village. 
Close at hand is Ponsonbj Hall, the residence of J. 
E. Stanley, Esq., in a beautiful park. One mile above 
the village, on the north bank of the stream, are the 
picturesque remains of Calder Abbey, consisting of a 
square tower of the church, which is supported by. 
pointed arches, sustained on four finely clustered 
columns, about twenty-four feet in height, and of 
excellent workmanship. The roof of the church rested 
on semicircular arches, with clustered pillars, and a 
£Eiscia, which is yet to be traced above the remaining 
arches. The width of the choir appears to have been 
only twenty-five feet. The ruins are overrun with ivy, 
and are delightfully embowered in stately sycamores 
and other trees. Ranulph de Meschiens founded this 
monastery in 1134, for a colony of Cistercians who 
were detached from Furness Abbey. It subsequently 
received many valuable grants. At the dissolution it 
shared the common fate of the Romish ecclesiastical 
establishments. Its yearly revenue at that time 
amounted, according to Speed, to £64 : 3 : 9. Near 
the Abbey is the neat residence of Captain Irwin, in 
whose grounds the ruins stand. 

In the church-yard at Grosforth, six miles from 
Egremont, there is an ancient stone pillar, which, until 
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lately, was surmounted by a cross. The pretty village 
of Strands is four miles beyond Gosforth. It has two 
decent inns, at which boats on the lake may be pro- 
cured. The ascent of Scawfell Pikes may be con- 
veniently made from this place, by taking a boat to the 
head of the lake and landing at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Half a mile from the village, at the extremity of 
the Screes mountain, is a ravine called Hawl Gill. 
The felspar of the granite rocks having decomposed, 
they have wasted into needle-like peaks, reminding the 
Swiss traveller of the aiguiUes of Mont Blanc. Tlier© 
is a vein of spicular iron ore here, as well as some fine 
haematite. Those who are not to be deterred by a 
little exertion would be astonished by the views afforded 
from the lofty terrace of the Screes. 

An elevation near the first bridge, on the road 
from Strands to the lake, has been selected as the 
station for our outline sketch. 

Wast Water, one mile from Strands, is three and 
a-half miles in length, and about half a mile broad. 
The deepest part yet discovered is forty-five fathoms, 
and on account of this great depth it has never been 
known to be iced over, even in the severest winter. 
The mountains round this lake rise to a great altitude. 
The Screes hang over the south-east margin and form 
an extraordinary feature in the landscape, whilst 
Seatallan guards the opposite shore. The road tra- 
verses the north-western shore, and, six miles from 
Strands, arrives at the hamlet of Wastdale Head, 
which consists merely of a few scattered homesteads 
and a little chapel. It would be a great accommoda- 
tion to tourists if there were an inn at this place. 
Refreshment can, however, be obtained, at one of the 
farm-houses, for which, of course, the traveller will 
not omit to tender remuneration. The panorama of 
mountains surrounding this level area is strikingly 
grand. Standing at the head of the lake, the spectator 
will have ITewbarrow, like the slanting roofs of a house, 
on his left, further up, Eirkfell, and immediately before 
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him Great Gable — a little on the right of which is 
Lingmell, a protrusion from Scawfell Pikes and Scaw- 
fell, which mountains bring the eye to the Screes. 
Through the glen called Mosedale, lying between Yew- 
barrow and Kirkfell, there is a path over Black Sail 
into Ennerdale, before noticed, A foot road, passing 
round the head of the lake, and climbing the high 
ground between the Screes and Scawfell, descends by 
way of Bummoor Tarn into Eskdale. Tourists on 
foot or horseback may proceed to Keswick, fourteen 
miles distant, by a route, described in No. VIII. of the 
Itinbsart, which crosses the pass of Sty Head — ^the 
highest in the Lake district. This pass is shut in by 
Great Gable on the lefi, and Great End on the right. 
The summit, 1800 feet high, commands a most exten- 
sive view. The ascent on both sides is remarkably 
8teep; and if horses are taken over, great caution 
should be used. The notorious Baron Trenck once 
dashed down on horseback, leaving his astonished guide 
behind carefully picking his way. The fearless horse- 
man arrived safe at the bottom, and performed in one 
day a journey of fifty-six miles through steep and 
difficult roads, which nearly killed his horse. This 
feat was wonderful enough, but not so much so as the 
one ascribed to " that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, 
that runs on horseback up a hill perpendicular.'* To be 
sure, the only authority we can cite for the fact is the 
" fat rogue," Sir John Falstaff, of veracious memory. 

For other places that may be visited by Railway^ see Excursions 
from Ulverston. 



MOUNTAINS. 



The mountains best known and most usually ascended 
by tourists are— Scawfell, Helvellyn, Skiddaw, Conis- 
ton Old Man, and Langdale Pikes. In addition to 
these, we have described with some minuteness, as weU 
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worthy of being ascended, Saddleback, Higb Street, 
and Wansfell. Guides can be procured at any of the 
neighbouring inns, who, for a moderate compensation, 
will conduct strangers to the summit by the least 
circuitous path ; and being generally intelligent persons, 
will point out and name those objects most worthy oiF 
notice, which are visible on the ascent or from the 
highest point. Fine clear days should be selected for 
an expedition of this kind, as well for the advantage of 
having an extensive prospect, as for safety. Mists and 
wreaths of vapour, capping the summits of mountmns, 
or creeping along their sides, are beautiful objects when 
viewed from the lowly valley ; but when the wanderer 
becomes surrounded with lliem on the hills, they oc- 
casion any thing but agreeable sensations, and have 
not unfrequently led to serious accidents. 

Perhaps we may more appropriately introduce at 
this place than at any other, a few 

HINTS TO PEDESTRIAKS, 

some of which may be found usefril by the tourist who 
travels after a more luxurious fashion. 

The tourist need scarcely be told, that the fewer 
incumbrances, in the shape of luggage, that he carries 
with him, the better. At the same time, he will bear 
in mind how annoying it is to omit taking any thing 
which he cannot easily procure on the road. The 
inference is plain ; a little consideration beforehand may 
tend to obviate both causes of annoyance. 

A knapsack, to be slung on the back (a fishing-basket 
is no bad substitute), will be required for holding those 
little articles, indispensable to his personal comfort, 
which are oftenest called into service ; whilst a port- 
manteau, containing the bulk of his baggage, may be 
forwarded by coach or wain, to await his arrival at the 
next town. Shoes allow freer play to the ancles than 
boots : they should have stout soles, and be comfortably 
large. Gaiters are apt to heat the ancles, but they are 
sometimes useful, especially in a mountain ramble, in 
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keeping stones out of the shoe. An experienced pedes- 
trian well knows, that the feet suffer much less in wor- 
sted stockings, however coarse, than in cotton. A 
blouse, made of brown holland, is much cooler wear 
than a coat in hot weather, and at all times it protects 
the dress from dust Some sort of a water-proof cloak, 
of light material, should not be forgotten ; an oiled silk 
cape will keep the rain off as well as any thing, but it 
affords no warmth in a chilly atmosphere. It has the 
advantage, however, of folding up into a small compass. 
A flask containing brandy, which may be diluted at the 
springs on the way, will be found no unnecessary burden 
upon the Fells. Effervescing draughts are exceedingly 
refreshing upon a hot day's march ; and a few saline 
powders can be easily placed in a spare comer. A 
pocket compass may be usefully employed in discovering 
the traveller's position with reference to the surrounding 
country, and a telescope in bringing within clearer view 
the more distant parts of it. 

With these preliminary observations, we shall pro- 
ceed to describe the mountains we have named above. 

SCAWFELL. 

The aggregation of mountains, called collectively Scaw- 
fell, which stand at the head of Wastdale, form four 
several summits bearing separate names. The most 
southerly of the four is Scawfell (8100 feet) ; the next 
is Scawfell Pike (8160 feet); Lingmell, of considerably 
inferior elevation, is more to the west, forming a sort 
of buttress for the support of the loftier heights ; and 
Great End is the advanced guard on the norSi, having 
its aspect towards Borrowdale. The whole mass is 
composed of a species of hard dark slate. The Pike, 
being the highest summit in England, is most commonly 
the object of the stranger's climbing ambition ; some 
confusion has, however, been caused by the similarity 
of names, and the lower elevation of Scawfell been at- 
tained, where that of Scawfell Pike was desired. Since 
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the trigonometrical survej, a pile of stones, surmounted 
by a staff, has been placed on the latter mountain sum- 
mit ; such mistakes, therefore, need not occur in 
future. 

The ascent of the two higher mountains may be 
commenced from several valleys — from Langdale, 
Borrowdale, or Wastdale. Of these, the station from 
which the ascent may most readily be made, is Strands, 
at the foot of Wast Water. A boat being taken up the 
lake, will land the pedestrian at the foot of Lingmell, 
which projects towards the water. The top of Lingmell 
being almost gained, a turn must be made to the right, 
and that direction persevered in for three-quarters of a 
mile. Deflections to the right and left in succession 
will place the hardy climber upon Scawfell Pike. From 
Borrowdale, the best course is to pursue the Wastdale 
road, until Sty Head i?am is reached. Leaving thir 
tarn on the left, and bending your way towards Sprink- 
ling Tarn, which must also be kept on the left, a turn 
to the right must shortly be made conducting to a pass 
called Eskhause, having on the left Hanging Knott, and 
on the right Wastdale Broad Crag. The summit of 
Scawfell Pike is in view from this place, but much exer- 
tion will be required before either that or its sister 
height will be reached. Great End wUl have to be as- 
cended, and continuing along the sununit-ridge, some 
rocky eminences will be passed on the left. A consi- 
derable descent must then be made to the right, and 
two narrow ridges in hollows crossed, from the second 
of which the trigonometrical station on the Pike will 
be reached by a steep path strewn with loose stones. 
The two elevations of Scawfell and Scawfell Pike, 
though not more than three-quarters of a mile distant 
from each other in a direct line, are separated by a 
fearM chasm, called Mickledore, which compels a cir- 
cuit to be made of two miles in passing from one to the 
other. The passage by Mickledore, though dangerous, 
is not impassable, as some of the adventurous dalesmen 
can testify. All vegetation but that of lichens has for* 
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saken the summits of Scawfell Pikes and its rivaL 
'' Cushions or tufts of moss, parched and brown," says 
a writer, with true poetical feeling, '^ appear between 
the huge blocks and stones that lie on heaps on all sides 
to a great distance, like skeletons or bones of the earth 
not needed at the creation, and there left to be covered 
with never-dying lichens, which the clouds and dews 
nourish and adorn with colours of exquisite beauty. 
Flowers, the most brilliant feathers, and even gems, 
scarcely surpass in colouring some of those masses of 
stone." 

The view from the Pike is, of course, of a most 
extensive description, embracing such a <' tumultuous 
waste of huge hill tops," that the mind and eye alike 
become confused in the endeavour to distinguish the 
various objects. The mountains having lost the shapes 
they possessed when viewed from beneath, are only to 
be recognized by those acquainted with the locality of 
each ; however, with the aid of his compass, map, and 
our directions, the inquiring gazer will be able to assign 
names to most of them. Turning to the south, More- 
cambe Bay and the Lancashire coast to a great extent 
are seen, and on clear days the prospect comprehends 
a portion of the Welsh Highlands. The Screes inter- 
cept the view of the greatest portion of Wast Water, 
and Scawfell conceals much of the Screes. To the left, 
Eskdale and Miterdale are seen contributing their 
waters to the ocean. Fumess and the Isle of Walney 
are visible in the same direction, as well as Devoke 
Water, placed on an elevated moor, beyond which 
Black Combe is a prominent object. Still more to the 
east Wrynose, Wetherlam, Coniston Old Man, with 
the rest of the mountains at the head of Eskdale, 
Seathwaite, and Little Langdale, are conspicuous. 
Bowfell, obscuring Langdale, appears in the east, and 
through the gap between Bowfell and Cringle Crags 
part of the head of Windermere and the country 
about Kendal are seen. Far away beyond, the York- 
shire hills, with Ingleborough, the monarch of them all* 
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are plainly visible. To the left of Bowfell, Langdale 
Pikes are descried; and beyond, the eye rests upon 
mil Bell, High Street, Wansfell, Fairfield, separated 
by the Grisedale depression from Seat Sandal, and 
Helvellyn in succession. In the north, Skiddaw and 
Saddleback cannot be mistaken, beyond which, the blue 
mountains of Scotland bound the prospect. Immediately 
beneath the spectator, he will perceive Sty Head Tarn. 
Great End being on the right, conceals Stonethwaite, 
and a little to the left rises the mighty mass of Great 
Gable. Borrowdale is visible in patches only, but the 
greatest part of Derwentwater is seen. Castle Crag is 
conspicuous in the valley. Mosedale, between Yew- 
barrow and Kirkfell, has the appearance of an immense 
coom. In the north-west are a series of hills, the 
principal of which are. Causey Pike, Grisedale Pike, 
Maiden Mawr, Hindscarth, and Robinson. Then come 
the Buttermere and Crummock mountains, with Grass- 
moor conspicuously visible. Nearer are the Pillar, 
Hay Cock, High Stile, and Red Pike. Westward, the 
eye sinks into the depths of Wastdale, round which are 
piled Kirkfell, Yewbarrow, Seatallan, and Buckbarrow, 
but the hamlet of Wastdale Head \b hidden by Ling- 
mell. The Irish Sea bounds the whole western horizon 
and over the extremity of the vale of Wast Water the 
Isle of Man can be sometimes perceived. 

HELVELLYN. 

This mountain is more widely known by name than 
any other amongst the lakes, partly from its easiness of 
access, and its proximity to a turnpike road, over which 
coaches pass daily within a mile and a half of the 
summit, and partly in connexion with a melancholy 
accident which some years ago befell a stranger upon 
it, whose fate the verses of Wordsworth and Scott have 
contributed to make universally lamented. It stands 
the highest of a long chain of hills, at the angle formed 
by the vales of Grasmere, Legberthwaite, and Patter- 
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dale, about half waj between Keswick and Ambleside. 
From its central position and great altitude, it com- 
mands an extensive map-like view of the whole Lake 
district, no fewer than six lakes being visible from its 
summit, whilst the circumjacent mountains present 
themselves in fine arrangement. Its height is 3055 
feet above the level of the sea, being something more 
than a hundred feet lower than Scawfell Pike, and 
higher than Skiddaw by thirty-three feet. Its geologi- 
cal structure is slate in one part and in another a flinty 
porphyry. 

The ascent of Helvellyn can be effected from several 
quarters. Grasmere, Legberthwaite, Wythbum, and 
Patterdale, severally afford advantageous points for the 
commencement of the escalade ; the two latter, how- 
ever, lying in diametrically opposite directions, are the 
places where it is usually begun. It may be well per- 
haps to mention that ponies can be used for a great 
portion of the way if fiie lowland be quitted at Gras- 
mere or Patterdale, a fexjility of which none of the 
other paths will admit. The ascent from W3rthburn, 
though the shortest, is the steepest. A guide can be 
procured at the little inn which stands near the chapel, 
but as the path is easily discovered without his assist*^ 
ance, many persons will feel inclined to dispense with 
this restraint upon their motions and conversation. 
The path, which begins to ascend almost at the inn 
door, will be pointed out by the people of the inn. A 
spring called, Brownrigg*s Well, issuing from the 
ground within three hundred yards of the summit, 
sends out a stream, which, after rushing violently down 
the mountain's side, crosses the highway 200 or 300 
yards from the Horse's Head at Wythbum. By keep- 
ing the direction of this stream without tracing its 
windings, the stranger may rely upon being safely 
guided, for Helvellyn Man is a little to the lefr, at the 
distance we have mentioned, above its source. In the 
ascent a small sheet of water called Harrop Tarn, will 
be seen on a shelf of rock under Tarn Crag, a lofty 
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precipice on the opposite side of the receding vaUej. 
The scars, seams, and ravines, 

• ** the history of forgotten storms 



On the blank folds inscribed of drear HelveHyn." ^ 

which indent the mountain on all sides, strikingly 
exemplify the possible power of those elements whose 
ordinary effects are trivial and unnoticed. 

From Patterdale the glens of Grisedale and Glen- 
ridding may be either of them used as approaches to 
HelveUyn. If the tourist choose, he may ride on horse- 
back to a point within half an hour's climb of the sum- 
mit In case no guide is taken, the last-mentioned glen 
is to be preferred, as the stream flowing through it, 
which has its rise in the Red Tarn, will ^rm a useful 
companion up the mountain. This tarn lies 600 feet 
immediately below the highest elevation, fenced in on 
the south-east by a ridge of rock called Striding Edge, 
and on the north-west by a similar barrier called 
Swirrel Edge. Catchedecam, or Catstycam, the ter- 
mination of the latter, must be ascended, and the ridge 
crossed in order to attain the object of the climber's 
ambition. Although the path along this ridge may be 
somewhat startling, there is no real danger to be appre- 
hended. Sometimes, from mistake or foolhardiness. 
Striding Edge is taken, but this is at once appalling and 
perilous, for at one part the path is not more than two 
yards broad, with a tremendous precipice on either side. 
It was at this spot that Charles Gough met with the 
accident which caused his death.f The Edge being 
passed, little exertion is required to place the weary 
pedestrian by the side of Helvellyn Man — as the pile 

* Habtlet Goleridob. 

t This nnfbrtanate " young lover of nature" attempted to cross 
Helvellyn from Patterdale, one day in the spring of 1805, after a ^11 
of snow had partially concealed the path, and rendered it dangerona. 
It oonld never be ascertained whether he was killed by his fall, or 
perished from hunger. Let us hope that death came with friendly 
care to shorten sufferings that might have been yet more awftiL 
Three months elapsed before the body was found, and then it was 
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of Stones on the summit is called — thence to gaze on 
the wonderful display of mountains and lakes which 
everywhere surround him. This Man, and that on a 
lower elevation, to the north, form the separating land- 
marks between Cumberland and Westmorland. And 
now as to the view, and the multitudinous objects with- 
in its range : Northwards, Keppel Cove Tarn is per- 
ceived, having on the right Catchedecam. Beyond the 
extremity of the tarn. Saddleback rears its huge form, 
a little to the left of which is Skiddaw. Between the 
two, and in the north-west, a portion of the Solway 
Firth is descried, and the extreme distance is bounded 
by the Scottish mountains. Turning eastwards. Red 
Tarn below its '^ huge nameless rock," lies between 
Swirrel Edge on the left and Striding Edge on the 
right Beyond is the crooked form of UUeswater, on 
the left mai^in of which are Gowbarrow Park and 
Stybarrow Crag, whilst the right is bounded by the 
dwindled precipices of Place Fell, Birk Fell, and 
Swarth FeU. Halsteads, Mr. Marshall's seat, may be 
observed, and in the distance Cross Fell stands out 
against the sky. Angle Tarn is a bright spot beyond 
Patterdale. Eidsty Pike, High Street, and Hill Bell, 
are seen in the east over Striding Edge. Eirkstone, 
Fairfield, and Grisedale Pike are more to the south. 

attended by a fidthM dog which Mr. Gongfa had with him at the 
time of the aoddent. 

** This dog had been through three months* speoe 
A dweller hi that savage place ; 
Yes— proof was plain, that shice the day 
On which the traveller thns had died, 
The dog had watch'd about the spot 
Or by his master's side : 
How nourish'd there through such long ttane, 
He knows, who gave that love sublime. 
And gave that strength of fselhig great 
Above all human esomate.'* 

Thus is this striking instance of bmte fidelity commemorated by 
Wordsworth. Scott's lines conmiencing, ** I climbed the dark brow 
of the mighty Helvellyn,*' are too well known to be quoted at length. 
The remains of the stranger now peacefolly repose in the place cf 
interment connected with the Friends' Meeting-Hoiise at Tiiral. 
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A portion of Windermere is seen over the last-named 
hill, whilst in a clear atmosphere Lancaster Castle can 
be descried beyond Windermere. Esthwaite water is 
directly south, and beyond is the sea in the Bay ot 
Morecambe. In the south-west the Old Man stands 
guarding the right shore of Coniston Lake. On the 
right is the assemblage of hills termed Coniston Fells, 
whilst Black Combe, beheld through Wrynose Gap, 
hfls its dreary summit in the distance. Bowfell and 
Langdale Pikes are more to the west, having on the 
left Scawfell Pikes and ScawfeU, and on the right 
Great Gable. The " gorgeous pavilions" of the But- 
termere mountains are pitched in the west, amongst 
which the Pillar and Grasmoor are prominent. Cat 
Bells are visible, though Derwentwater, upon the west 
margin of which they stand, is hidden. Our old 
acquaintance Honister Crag may be seen in a hollow, 
a little to the left of Cat Bells. From the Lower Man 
views of Thirlemere and Bassenthwaite Lake are com- 
manded, both of which are concealed by a breast of the 
mountain from those on the Highest Man. 



SKIDDAW. 

As this mountain stands at the head of an extensive 
valley, apart from the adjacent eminences, its huge 
bulk and great height are more strikingly apparent than 
those of the two former, although of inferior altitude to 
either of them. It is extremely easy of access, so much 
so, that ladies may ride on horseback from Keswick to 
the summit, a distance of six miles. According to the 
Government surveyors, its height is 8022 feet above 
the sea ; upon one part of it granite is to be found, but 
the great mass of this mountain, as well as of Saddle- 
back, is composed of a dark schistose stone. It is 
seldom ascended from any other place but Keswick, at 
which town every thing necessary for the expedition wiH 
be funuBhed. The Penrith road most be pursued for 
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half a mile, to a bridge which spans the Greta jusjt 
beyond the turnpike gate. Crossing the bridge, the 
road passes Greta bank, and skirts Latrigg, at an 
elevation sufficient to command delightful views of 
Keswick vale. " This road," says Green, " is unequal- 
led for scenic beauty in the environs of Keswick." 
Traversing a plantation of wood, it enters another road, 
upon which the visitor, turning to the right, must pro- 
ceed for a few yards only, as, just beyond a gate across 
the way, the road to be taken turns to the left at right 
angles, by the side of a fence, to a hollow at the foot 
of the steepest hill on the ascent, having on the right 
a deep ravine, down which a transparent stream is 
seen falling. The path then holds along for about a 
mile by the side of a wall, which it crosses, and pro- 
ceeds in a direct line forward, whilst the wall diverges 
to the right. A large and barren plain called Jenkin 
Hill, in the middle of which there is a spring of 
beautlMiy clear water, is then traversed for a mile, 
leaving five elevations on the left ; Skiddaw High Man 
will then be ascended. 

Many persons prefer the views which they obtain 
during the ascent to that from the summit, and reason- 
ably so, if hecmhf of scenery be sought after ; for a view 
will always be indistinct in proportion as it is extensive. 
Nothing can exceed the charming appearance of the 
valley and town of Keswick, of Derwentwater and its 
surrounding eminences, when beheld from the moun- 
tain's side; the lake, especially, with its bays and islands, 
is nowhere seen to sudi advantage. In consequence of 
Skiddaw being exposed to the blasts of the west wind 
from the Irish Channel, the visitor will not be inclined, 
firom the intense cold, to stay long on the summit ; we 
shall therefore proceed to run over hastily the names of 
the principal objects which are visible from that elevated 
position. In the north, beyond the lowlands of Cumber- 
land, in which Carlisle and its Cathedral are perceived, 
the Solway Firth is seen, on the farther side of which 
the Scottish mountains are displayed in fine arnmge- 
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ment. Criffell * is seen over Skiddaw Far Man, and 
the Moffat and Cheviot Hills stretch away to the right. 
Dumfries is visible at the mouth of the firth. In the 
north-west, over High Pike and Long Brow, the vale 
and town of Penrith are beheld, with Cross Fell (2901 
feet) beyond. Directly east is the rival summit of Sad- 
dleback, separated by the tract called Skiddaw Forest * 
from the mountain on which the spectator is standing. 
Helvellyn is in the south-east ; beyond, Ingleborough, 
in Yorkshire, is dimly descried. Between Helvellyn 
and Saddleback, Place Fell, at the head of Ulleswater, 
and High Street, are visible. When the atmosphere is 
dear, Lancaster Castle may be seen in the south-east. 
Derwentwater is not comprehended in the view from 
the Highest Man, being concealed by some of the other 
eminences of Skiddaw, but from the Third Man a 
perfect bird's-eye prospect of that lake is obtained. 
'^ In the south," says Green, in his Guide, " there is a 
succession of five several ranges of mountains seen out- 
topping each other, fr^m a stripe of the lovely valley 
to the highest Pikes. Grisedale in one grand line 
stretches from the inclosures at Braithwaite to its Pike, 
succeeded in the second range by Barrow-stile End, and 
Outerside Rising from the fields of Newlands, the 
third range commences with Rolling End, ascending 
from which are Causey Pike, Scar Crag, Top Sail, 111 
Crags, and Grasmoor — ^the latter lessening the Pike of 
Grisedale by appearing over its top. The fourth line 
in this wild combination is composed of Cat Bells, 
Maiden-moor, Dalehead, Hindsgarth, Robinson, High 
Crag, High Stile, and Red Pike. The fifth and last is 
that sublime chain of summits extending on the south 
from Coniston to Ennerdale on the north; amongst 
these the High Pike or Man, standing towering over 
the rest, has on the left, Great End Hanging Knott, 
Bow Fell, and the Fells of Coniston ; on the right, 

• " Huge Criffers hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw seen.'*^ 

WORDSWOBTH, 
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lingmell Crags, Great Gable, Kirk Fell, Black Sail, 
the Pillar, the Steeple, and the Haycock, with Yew- 
barrow, and part of the Screes through the pass at 
Black Sail. On the right of Grisedale Pike and Hob- 
carten Crag is Low Fell, sncceeded bj YHiinfield Fell, 
over which, in a clear atmosphere, maj be observed 
more than the northern half of the Isle of Man ; and 
on a mistless sunny evening, even Ireland may be seen. 
The north-west end or foot of Bassenthwaite Water is 
here seen, the head being obscured by Long Side.'' 
Workington can be seen at the mouth of the Derwent 
in the west, and more to the north the coast towns of 
Maryport and Allonby. The town and castle oi 
Cockermouth are perceived over the extremity of Bas- 
senthwaite Lake, seated on the Cocker. Such is an 
outline of this wonderM panorama, which may he fitly 
closed with Wordsworth's fine sonnet : — 

" Pelion and Ossa flourish side by side, 
Together in immortal books enrolled ; 
His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold. 
And that aspiring hill, iniich did divide 
Into two ample horns his forehead wide, 
Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 
WhUe not an Ensiish mountain we behold 
By the celestial Muses glorified. 
Tet round our sea-girt shore they rise in crowds ; 
What was the great Parnassus' self to thee. 
Mount Skiddaw? In its natural sovereignty, 
Our British hill is nobler far, he shrouds 
His double fiont among Atiantic clouds, 
And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly." * 



* Even the city-loving Elia was enraptured with Skiddaw and its 
views. "01 its fine blade head,** thus he writes in one of his letters, 
<* and the bleak ajr a-top of it, with a prospect of mountains all about 
and about, making you giddy ; and then Sootiand afar off, and the 
border countries so famous in son? and ballad ! It was a dav that 
will stand out like a mountain, I am sure, in my life!" Michael 
Drayton alludes in one of his poems to ** snow-crowned Skiddaw's 
lofty clifik ; '* and a poet of lat«r years, John Keats, compares an 
earnest gazer to one who would — 

" From off old Skiddaw's top, when fog oonceals 
HU rugged forehead in a mantle pale, 
With an eye guess towards some pleasant vale, 
I>Mcr7 a favourite hamlet foirt and far." 
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BLENCATHARA, OR SADDLEBACK. 

Blencathara is the ancient name of this mountain, 
which now-a-days is more usually termed Saddleback, 
an appellation acquired from its shape when viewed 
from the neighbourhood of Penrith. None who take the 
trouble to scale its height ever express disappointment ; 
but the contiguity of Skiddaw, a too attractive rival, 
intercepts the great tide of tourists. It is composed of 
a rock similar to Skiddaw, and its altitude is 2787 feet. 

The ascent may be conmienced at the village of 
Threlkeld, on the Penrith and Keswick road, and the 
direction to be observed will be pointed out by any of 
the villagers. A stone quarry forms one point in the 
ascent (from which place the lulls of Newlands, Butter- 
mere and Grummock, are seen over the Greta to great 
advantage), whilst another is Knott Crag, a sharp eleva- 
tion, whence a glimpse of the sea near Ulverston is 
caught between Helvellyn and Steel Fell. Another way 
of reaching the summit, and perhaps the best, is to leave 
the Hesket-new-Market road for the hill-side, about a 
quarter of a mile beyond the White Horse, a small road- 
side inn. The path is by the side of a dashing stream, 
which flows from Threlkeld Tarn, the greatest depth of 
which is not more than twenty feet. Exaggerating 
travellers have described this tarn as an abyss of waters 
upon which the sun never shines, and wherein the stars 
of heaven may be seen at noonday. Sir Walter Scott 
alludes to this fable in these lines of the Bridal of Trier- 
main : — 

*' Above her solitary track 
Bose Glaramara's ridgy back 
Amid whose yawning gulfii the sun 
Cast Tunber'd radiance red and dun ; 
Though never sun-beam could discern 
The surface of that sable tarn, 
In whose black mirror you may spy 
The stars while noon-tide lights the sky."* 

* Throogfaont this poem, Sir Walter Scott unaccountably terms 
the mountain we are now describing Glanunara ; whereas that nill liea 
tome miles above the head of Derwentwater. 
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In Bowscale Tarn, another sheet of water, on the 
same group of mountains, tradition asserts that two im- 
mortal fish have their abode. The homage of these fish 
is amongst the acknowledgments which are stated bj 
the Minstrel, in his '' Song at the feast of Brougham 
Castle,'' to have been paid to the secret power of the 
good Lord Clifford, when a shepherd boj in adver- 
sity — 

" And both the imd3ang fish that swim 

Iq Bowscale Tarn, did wait on him ; 

The pair were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 

They moved about in open sight, 

To and fro for his delight."* 

From Threlkeld (or Scales) Tarn the wanderer pro- 
ceeds to climb the brow of the hill ; and when l2ne- 
thwaite Fell, the most elevated point, is reached, he 
stands upon that portion which is conspicuous from 
JVIatterdale and St. John's Yale. HaU Fell, a stupen- 
dous buttress of pyramidal shape, is seen to project for- 
ward, the ravines almost sawing it off from the rest of 
the mountain. 

On the south and east Blencathara commands finer 
views than Skiddaw, but in other directions the pros- 
pects are more limited. Far below lies the village of 
Threlkeld at the foot of HaU Fell, with a patch of cul- 
tivated ground extending from it into St. John's Yale. 
Beyond, there is a peep of Thirlemere, with Steel Fell 
at its head ; and further still are the Fells of Coniston, 
with a stripe of sea on their left. The huge mass of 
Helvellyn forces itself upon the attention ; its neigh- 
bours, bt Sunday's Crag and Fairfield, will be easily 
made out. The hills encircling Ambleside, Troutbeck, 

* From some lines of Martial (u iv. 80), we learn that there were 
some fishes in a lake at Bai» in Campania consecrated to Domitian, 
and, like the undying ones of Bowscale Tarn, they knew theif 

** Sacrls piaeibas h» natantar tmd«. 
Qui nonint ^«^«n<TmTn- manumqiie '«'">?*"^t • 

etadmagistri 

Vooem quisq^ sni Tenit dtatos." 
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and Hawes Water, are descried in the distance. More 
to the left, but nearer the spectator, the two conical 
Mell Fells are readily distinguished. With the assis- 
tance of a glass, the castles of Lowther, Dacre, and 
Brougham can be perceived ; Penrith, backed by Cross 
Fell, does not require so much trouble. In the vast 
plain which extends northward, there stands the city of 
Carlisle, a view of which is obtained between Atkin- 
son's Man and Carrock Fell. Solway Firth then catches 
the eye, until Skiddaw closes the view for many a league. 
Between Lonscale Fell and Grisedale Pike the sea is 
again visible, with part of the country about White- 
haven. In this direction a lofty process of Blencathai*a 
himself is prominent, and on the left succeeds an assem- 
blage of " craggy regions and chaotic wilds," including 
the Derwentwater, Borrowdale, Buttermere, and Waat- 
water ranges. Derwentwater forms a very pleasing 
object in die scene. When the tourist has gazed his 
fill upon these prospects, he may commence his return 
to Keswick, by traversing the brow of the hill (not 
omitting to notice the varied conformation of the sides), 
and thus passing the eminences called Lilefell, Priest- 
man, and Knott Crag, whence the descent to Tlirelkeld 
is soon made. Nevertheless, he has the option of de- 
scending in a south-westerly direction to the Glendera- 
terra. A wooden bridge will conduct him across that 
stream, and he can then traverse Brundholm Wood by 
a road which commands delightftd views of the sinuous 
Greta, and ftirther on, of Derwentwater and the circum- 
jacent hills. 

We may here appropriately introduce some lines 
from the pen of S. T. Coleridge, entitled, 

A THOUGHT 8UOOE8TBD BT A VIEW OF 8ADDLEBACK. 



** On stem Blencathra's perilous height 
The winds are tyrannous and strong; 
And flashing forth unsteady light 
From stem Blencathra's skyey height, 
How loud the torrents throng ! 
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Beneath fhe moon in gentle weather, 

They bhid the earth and sky together ; 

But oh I the sky and all its'forms how quiet, 

The things that seek the earth, how full of noise and riot !* 

HIGH STREET. 

The name of this mountain is derived from the 
strange circumstance of a Roman road having been 
constructed upon it, within a few feet from the highest 
point. The line of this ancient waj can still be dis- 
cerned upon a slight inspection; the alternate excava- 
tion and elevation, and the darker green of the grass 
being quite noticeable to the eye when run along it for 
a litde distance. 

" The massy ways, carried along these heights 
By Roman perseverance, are destroyed. 
Or hidd«i under ground like sleeping worms." 

WOBDSWOKH. 

This is undoubtedly the highest road ever formed in 
the island, for the altitude of the mountain is 2700 feet. 
Although no trace of the road can now be found upon 
the neighbouring height of Lade Pot, there is some 
ground for supposing that its course led across that hill, 
since Lad, in the Saxon language, signifies a way. 

High Street stands at &e head of Kentmere, the 
valley which gave birth to Bernard Gilpin, "the apostle 
of the north," and near the upper end of Hawes Water. 
It is of the slate formation, and affords abundance of ex- 
cellent material for roofing buildings. In former days, 
the shepherds from the adjacent vales annually met upon 
the grassy top of this hill, for the purpose of testing 
their strength and skill in various athletic exercises. 

Notwithstanding the extensive range of prospect 
commanded by this mount^n, it is not often visited, 
principally on account of its distance fix)m any comfort- 
able hotel. It is, however, well worthy of being in- 
cluded in the pedestrian's list of rambles ; and not much 
difliculty will be experienced in ascending from any of 
the neighbouring vsdleys, viz., Kentmere> Mardale, Pat- 
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terdale, and Troutbeck. 1. From Kentmere the best 
path is to pursue the road leading above the west bank 
of the stream, from the chapel to the slate quarries, un- 
der Rainsborrow Crag; then proceeding in the same 
direction for about a mile and a half further, to ascend 
the hill on the left. When the ridge has been attained, 
a turn to the right leads the climber to the summit 
2. From Mardale the usual course is to track the stream, 
which runs through a narrow valley lying between Bjd- 
8ty Pike and White Raise. The former eminence must 
be passed on the left by an easy bend, and the compara- 
tively level summit traversed in a southern direction. 
This path is much shorter than the others, the distance 
from Mardale Chapel to the Street being about three 
miles. 3. The road from Patterdale lies through Low 
Hartsope to Hays Water; and when the cove, down 
which a main feeder approaches the tarn, has been as- 
cended, a bend should be made to the left, and an easy 
climb leads to the summit. 4. From Troutbeck (Low 
Wood or Bowness having been his night quarters), the 
stranger must take the road conducting along the east 
side of the vale towards the Park slate quarries. A 
sheep-fold, at the foot of a tremendous gully, called 
Blue Gill, should be aimed at ; and here ^e hill must 
be boldly attacked, the ascent being made at a sharp 
angle, with an inclination to the left. If the proper di- 
rection has been taken, he will arrive on the mountain's 
ridge at a place called Scots Rake, the spot where Trout- 
beck legends assert, that a party of rebels, in 1715, 
attempted to enter the valley. When the climber has 
surmounted the ridge, he will perceive Thomthwaite 
Crag, a rocky elevation, before him, and his easiest 
path lies across its right shoulder. Then making a slight 
descent, and passing close to a spring of water which 
gushes out at the side of the hill, and preserves a deli- 
cious coolness Q^frigus amabiU^^) through the heat of 
summer, a little more labour along a verdant slope suf- 
fices to place the wanderer on die level area which 
forms the summit 
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Looking in a north-eastern direction, the spectator 
sees Blea Water below, a dark peared-shaped tarn, en- 
closed hj Blea Water Crag on die one hand, and Long 
Stile on the other. Mardale Green and Hawes Water 
are beyond, and Harter Fell is behind Blea Water Crag. 
In the distance, the country round Penrith and Appleby 
is visible, backed by a chain of hills, the highest of 
which is Cross Fell. Kidsty Pike, overhanging Hawes 
Water, then blocks up the view ; but turning towards 
the west, there is an opening over the hills to the level 
country, and the blue outline of the Scotch border hills 
terminates the prospect. West, there is the broad bulk 
of Helvellyn, with Skiddaw peeping from behind on the 
right. Nearer the foreground. Place FeU and Hallin 
Fell, conceal UUeswater ; but a view of that lake is 
obtained from Thomthwaite Crag. Hays Water lies 
at the foot of Grey Crag, a ridge running from Thom- 
thwaite Crag. Over this ridge is perceived the hollow 
in the side of Dow Crag, where Brothers Water 
lies embedded. On the left, a congeries of moun- 
tains is made up of Kirkstone, Scandale Fell, Rydal 
Head, Fairfield, Grisedale Pike, and St. Sunday's Crag. 
Through depressions in this chain, Langdale Pikes, 
Scawfell, and other mountains in the far west, are 
caught Wetherlam and Coniston Old Man have their 
stand in front Black Combe is the last of the hills, 
and then beyond Thomthwaite Crag, the sea about 
Broughton comes into sight Almost the whole length 
of Windermere is visible, with its islands sufficiently 
distinct to challenge their names ; Gummer's How is a 
hill on the eastern shore near the foot Three elevations 
near at hand — ^Frossick, Hill Bell, and that part of the 
Yoke termed Rainsborrow Crag — present, on their 
Kentmere side, a very striking appearance. They seem 
as if they had been roughly split, and one half of their 
mass removed. It may be observed, by the way, thai 
the mountains on the lake of Brienz, in Switzerland, 
have the same singularly shattered appearance when 
viewed from the Roth-hom, To the left, the sands of 
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Morecambe Bay are discried in the distance; and a 
good eye will not fail to discover, in a clear day, the 
Castle and Church of Lancaster, in the same direction. 
Underbarrow Scar, a rocky escarpment near Kendal, 
may be remarked ; and the situation of Eendal itself 
is easily made out by noting the two patches of dark 
plantation upon the hill above that town. Ingleborough 
dims the sky a little to the right. Having thus enu- 
merated the principal objects in the distance, the specta^ 
tor's attention is directed to the singular complication of 
mountains, on the highest point of which he has taken 
his stand. First, there is the series of elevations, divid- 
ing the valleys of Troutbeck and Eentmere, beginning 
at Applethwaite Common, and advancing in a straight 
line to Thomthwaite Crag. From this Crag, as fi^m 
a new centre, three several ridges branch off, viz., con- 
nected by Thresthwaite mouth, a ridge runs on the west 
of Troutbeck, southward to Wansfell Pike ; a second, 
comprising Codale Moor and Dodd, extends northward ; 
and lastly, Grey Crag also diverges to the north. Stan- 
ding at ^e north-east verge of High Street, the spec- 
tator perceives to the north, Eidsty Pike and its 
dependencies ; north-east, the minor ridge, called Long 
StUe ; and east, the ^^ slack,'' termed Nan Bield, forming 
a connection with Harter Fell and the hills running 
south, between Eentmere and Longsleddale. 

CONISTON OLD MAN. 

This mountain stands at the north-west angle of 
Coniston Lake, to the views from the head and eastern 
shore of which it adds a grandeur exceedingly impos- 
ing. Its boldest aspect, however, is presented when 
viewed from the neighbourhood of Torver. It forms 
the highest peak of the Coniston Fell range, reaching 
an altitude of 2580 feet. It is composed of a fine 
roofing slate, for the excavation of which material there 
are several large quarries, now in a great measure 
nnworked. The slates are carried down the lake by 
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means of boats on their way to the port of Ulverston, 
Granite shows itself upon one part of the mountain, 
whilst round its sides and base, sienitic boulders are 
scattered in great numbers, having been apparently sub- 
jected to considerable attrition. A narrow bed of transi- 
tion limestone, which has excited the attention of geolo- 
gists, strikes across the country at the foot of the Old 
Man. This mountain is rich in metal, there being 
several veins of valuable copper intersecting its eastern 
side. The ore is obtained in the state of pyrites from 
the mine, which is situate in a large cove about half a 
mile up the hill, and extends into its bowels for up- 
wards of half a mile in a horizontal direction, the 
vertical shafts penetrating two hundred yards in depth. 
The mining in some parts is carried on beneath Levers 
Water. ITie works are extensive, affording employ* 
ment to a large number of persons, so that at some 
periods £2000 per month are expended in wages. 
Mining operations were carried on here at an early 
period, anterior to the invention, or at all events to the 
general use, of gunpowder ; for there are appearances 
still existing which show that recourse had been had 
to fire for the purpose of softening the rocks where the 
ore lies embedded. The mines are now worked by a 
Company, to whom they are leased by Lady le Fleming 
of Rydal Hall, lady of the manor, and proprietor both 
of the slate quarries and the mines. 

The plan usually taken for ascending the mountain 
from Church Coniston, the village at its foot, is to pur- 
sue the road leading to the copper-mines, alongside the 
stream flowing from Levers Water, the banks of which 
are picturesquely shaded by self-sown trees. A foot 
bridge, thrown across the brook about half a mile from 
the village, must be crossed, and the path then pur- 
sues a western direction. The summit of the hill now 
comes into view, and the unguided climber must make 
his way to it up the steep side by the easiest path he 
can choose. The most eligible course, however, for 
reaching the suraiQit of the Old Man, is to leave the 
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Tillage of Coniston bj the Walna Scar road, and to 
proceed a short distance along the platform on which 
the mountain rears itself. The path is shortly again on 
the ascent, and when the precipice called Dow Crag 
makes its appearance in front, a torn to the right must 
be made, and the steep side of the mountain scaled. 
This will lead the wanderer directly up to the highest 
point, at the edge of a line of rock overhanging Low 
Water. The " Man" which formerly stood here was 
pulled down by the Ordnance Surveyors. 

The views to be obtained from this mountain to- 
wards the south and west are open and extensive, in 
consequence of its position upon the outskirts of the 
hilly country. In other directions the views are cir- 
cumscribed by the bulky masses of the neighbouring 
mountains, but the intricacy of outline and grandeur of 
form which these latter exhibit are highly gratifying to 
the eye. Directly norths Skiddaw is seen over a breast 
of the mountain on which the spectator stands ; more 
to the right are Blencathara and Helvellyn — ^the latter 
a prominent object, to be at once recognized from its 
being in a line with Low Water. Langdale Pikes take 
up their position in the nearer foreground, and Stickle 
Tarn may be descried upon them, lying at the foot of 
the frowing rocks called Pavey Ark. Beyond Low 
Water the lower extremity of Levers Water is per- 
ceived, and beyond this rise the massy front of Welher- 
1am and Tilberthwaite Fell. Turning once more to the 
mountain chain which bounds the horizon, a depression 
marks the pass from Grasmere to Ulleswater through 
Grisedale. Fairfield, the highest point amidst a tem- 
pestuous sea of mountains, stands on the right, suc- 
ceeded by Eirkstone and its pass. High Street and Hill 
Bell, in front of which last-named mountain Wansfell. 
is beheld, with Ambleside at its foot The eye having 
been gradually inclined to the east, now pereeives in 
that direction about one half of Windermere stretching 
away among the hills. Wansfell House, Low Wood, 
Calgarth, and Rayrigg, white dots on the east margin 
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of the lake, are easily distiDgaished — ^Uie last just where 
the high ground shuts out from view the lower part of 
the mere. In the vallej immediately below, the whole 
length of Coniston Lake extends towards the sea. Mr. 
Marshall's summer residence is a pretty object amongst 
the woods at its head. Not far distant, Tent Lodge, 
once the residence of Miss Elizabeth Smith, and other 
villas, are seen with wonderful distinctness upon the 
eastern borders, whilst just beneath the eye are the 
church and village of Conistor.. On the nearer margin, 
Coniston Hall is to be discerned amongst the trees. It 
is an ancient building; </iice the seat of the Flemings. 
Between the two lakes of Windermere and Coniston, 
there is a view of Esthwaite Water, and the village of 
Sawrey. A short distance to the south of Sawrey 
another glimpse of Windermere is caught, eastward of 
which moor appears to rise beyond moor, far as the eye 
can reach. A little to the south, Ingleborough, and 
that part of the Pennine chain which divides Yorkshire 
from Lancashire, bound the horizon. A fine open view 
spreads from the base of the Old Man towards the south- 
east and south, embracing Morecambe Bay, the estuaries 
of the Kent, Leven, and Duddon, the promontories of 
Fumess and Cartmel, the Isle of Walney, and a long 
line of coast stretching onwards to the mouths of the 
Wyre and Kibble. Over the mouth of the Leven, 
Lancaster Castle is visible ; more to the south is the 
new town of Fleetwood, whilst the smoke rising here 
and there marks the site of towns which are themselves 
concealed by interposing ground, viz., Ulverston, Egre- 
mcmt, Whitehaven, &c. When the atmosphere is in its 
highest state of transparency, Snowdon, and the moun- 
tains of the Principality, can be descried over the 
mouth of the Duddon ; and a little to the west of the 
Isle of Walney, Black Combe, with which Stoneside is 
connected, raises its gloomy summit in the south-west. 
A little to the west of Stoneside, Devock Water is seen, 
and close at hand, with his face to the west, the spec- 
tator beholds Gateswater, a gloomy tarn at the foot of 
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the lofty and serrated pile of rock called Dow Crags. 
Behind these, and visible from a point not fiar distant 
irom the Man, Seathwaite Tarn, a principal feeder of 
^< cerulean Duddon," lies embedded. Beyond the 
highest summit of the same rocks, the Irish sea, con- 
taining the Isle of Man, expands out of sight. To the 
right of Dow Crags Birk Fell points conically upwards, 
and the Screes, hiding Wast Water, present their 
smoothest side. Between the northern extremity of 
the Screes and Scawfell, the Pillar and Haycock e^ow 
themselves. The heights of Scawfell, scarred with 
tremendous ravines, succeeded by Great End, Great 
Gable, and Bowfell, bring us to the point from which 
we originally started. 

The descent may be made into Tilberthwaite ; or 
to Cockley Beck in Seathwaite ; frx>m which place the 
tourist may either proceed to trace the windings of the 
Duddon, celebrated by Wordsworth in a series of son- 
nets, or cross Hard Knott by a mountain road which 
leads into Eskdale. See Route V . of the Itinebabt. 

LANGDALE PIKES. 

This double pointed hill, which stands at the head 
of Great Langdale in Westmorland, has had a name 
bestowed upon each ofitB pikes* The most southerly is 
termed Pike o' Stickle, and is lower by 100 feet than 
Harrison Stickle, which is 2400 feet in height. The 
mountain is of a porphyritic structure, and, on ac- 
count of its steepness, is somewhat &,tiguing to ascend. 
The two horns are conspicuous objects from the upper 
end of Windermere, and from the road leading from 
Kendal to Ambleside. They are usually ascended 
during the Langdale excursion (as to which see page 
52), but pedestrians will have no difficulty in making 
the ascent from Borrowdale over the Stake, or frx>m 
Grasmere through Easdale. The easiest path, however, 
is that from Langdale. A guide can be procured at 
Milbecks, where tourists commonly take some refresh* 
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ment The path pursues a peat road leading to Stickle 
Tarn, well known to the angler for its fine trout, which 
lies under a lofty ridge of rock called Pavey Ark. 
This tarn must be left on the right, and a streamlet 
which runs down the hill side taken as a guide. The 
path becomes at this part exceedingly steep, but a little 
patient exertion will soon place the tourist on the sum- 
mit of Harrison Stickle. Though of considerably 
inferior elevation to the other mountains we have 
described, the views from this spot are extremely fine. 
Looking north-eastward, Helvellyn, Seat Sandal,* and 
Fairfield bound the prospect ; and, in the north-west 
and north, Skiddaw and Saddleback are seen in the 
distance. Stickle Tarn is inmiediately below the eye, 
guarded by the frowning heights of Favey Ark. In 
the south-east are the hiUs around the valley of Amble- 
side, beyond, those at the head of Troutbeck and Kent- 
mere. In turning to the south, the eye is attracted by 
the valley of Great Langdale, containing Elterwater 
and Loughrigg Tarn, and terminated by Windermere, 
with Curwen's Isle and the other islands diversifying 
its smooth surface. Loughrigg Fell conceals a portion 
of the head of the lake as weU as the town of Amble- 
side. Underbarrow Scar, near Eendal, is seen over 
Bowness. Esthwaite Water is seen on the south-south- 
east, and close at hand, towards the right, is the bluff 
summit of Wetherlam End. A small part of the sea is 
embraced in the view in this direction. Through an 
opening, having on the left Pike o' Bliscoe, and on the 
right Crinkle Crags, Gatescale is presented in the north. 
The Old Man and ^e Great Carrs shut in the prospect 
on the south-west. In the west is Great End, a little 
ftirther Great Gable, whilst Scawfell Pike and ScawfeU 
overtop Bowfell. Pike o' Stickle has the advantage 
of commanding a good view of Bassenthwaite Mere 
and Skiddaw. In other respects the highest peak has 
a finer range of prospect. 



• *< That cload- wooing hill, 



Seat Sandal, a fond suitor of the donds.''-— YTordiworA. 
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The ascent of this mountain, from either Ambleside 
or Low Wood Inn, will afford ihe active pedestrian an 
agreeable morning's ramble. Its elevation of 1590 feet, 
whilst sufficient to command extensive prospects, ren- 
ders it accessible with a moderate amount of exertion. 
Its geological composition is slate, of little value in 
point of commercial utility, with a thin band of lime- 
stone running across its southern side, of a kind ex- 
tremely similar to that termed Ludlow limestone. 

The views on the north and east are contracted, on 
account of the proximity of loftier elevations, but in 
other directions they are far stretching. The valley of 
Troutbeck runs up on the east, and the mountainous 
range on its further side consists of Applethwaite Com- 
mon, the Yoke, Hill Bell, Frossick, and the near ex- 
tremity of High Street. A depression, called Thres- 
thwaite Mouth, separates the last-named hill from Codale 
Moor. Directly north is the pass of Eirkstone with its 
little inn looking like a single block of stone. Place 
Fell, on the margin of Ulleswater, is seen through the 
dip. The hill Kirkstone with its screes guards ti^e left 
of the pass, and slopes with a rounded ridge into the 
valley of Ambleside. Another ridge rises beyond from 
that valley, at the foot of which stands Rydal Hall in 
its park of fine wood. This ridge is called Scandale, 
the upper part of Bydal vale being enclosed between it 
and Rydal Fell, of which the highest summit is Fair- 
field, and the lower extremity Nab Scar, a noble piece 
of rock overlooking Rydalmere. Further on, Grasmere 
is perceived, backed by the Easdale Fells. Loughrigg 
Fell is to the left of Rydalmere^ whilst Langdale Pikes, 
never to be mistaken, rise beyond. Great End peeps 
over a chain of hills from another valley, and is suc- 
ceeded by Bow Fell, a broad topped mountain with a 
slope towards the north. A glimpse of Scawfell Pike 
is Uien caught. A dancette (to use a heraldic term) of 

.,,.,y Google 
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three angular peaks, points out Crinkle Crags. A deep 
depression indicates the pass over Wrynose, and then 
the bold front of Wetherlam stands forward. Coniston 
Old Man is the highest summit in this quarter. Turn- 
ing the attention to objects nearer us, the vale of Amble- 
side, immediately beneath the spectator's eye, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, with its rich variety of wood and 
water. The head of Windermere is concealed by a 
projection of the mountain, but the indentation called 
Pull Wyke is visible. From a point a little below the 
summit, the lake expands with aU its charms, diversified 
with islands, bays, and promontories, and set in a rich 
frame of undulating ground. Gummer's How is on the 
left bank near the foot, and the sands of Morecambe 
Bay close in the southern horizon. Blelham Tarn, a 
piece of water, is seen on the other side of the lake, and 
the village of Hawkshead not far off to the left 

If the stranger wishes to prolong his ramble amongst 
the hills, he may make for the pass of Kirkstone, and 
approach Ulleswater ; or descend into Troutbeck, dimb 
High Street, and procure night quarters at the secluded 
inn on Mardale Green, near Hawes Water. 
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ITINERARY. 



I. ULVERSTON— CONISTON LAKE-AMBLESIDE, 24 Mite. 



ON RIGHT FROM ULITSRST. 



Pemqr Brlflge, J. P. Maehell, 

E«q. 

I Bridge Fi«ld, JoMph Penny, 

|Eaq. 

The exteniive iron forge of 
iMeasre. Harrieon, Aln«Ue, and 
iCo. 
I 

bTwo promontories extend 
to the lake near its foot, 
.. hich hare a most picturesque 
;«ffoct. One is terminated by 
jsteep rocks, and both become 
tiiisulated when the lake is 
jsWoIIen. 

Brantwood, Mrs. Copley, on 
Ithe left. 

i Coniston Bank, Wm. Brad- 
jshaw, Esq., on the left. 

! Tent Lodge, 

rformerly the residenoe of Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, a lady of ex- 
'traordiiuury acquirements. 
, Waterhead Honse, James 
{MarshaU, Esq. 

I This inn is pleasingly situate 
'ca the margin of the lakei 
boats, post-horses, and guides, 
(can be supplied. A few days 
•might be spent agreeably here, 
ks the excursions in the vicinity 
are numerous. The Old Man 
is in the immediate neighbour- 
Ihood : its ascent, though a work 
lof toil, would highly gratliy the 
Tourist. A walk into the nar- 
'row Talleys of Yewdale and 
jTilberthwaite, will afford many 
{grand scenes. Newfleld, in the 
.retired vale of Seatbwaite, can 
be reached by the M'alna Scar 
,road. which passes through 
.Church Coniston, and under 
'the Old Man. This road, which 
'Is very mountainous and roughj 
is six miles in length. 
Blelham Tarn. 



Pull Wyks, a bay of Winder- 
icre, hsie makes an advance. 
iWansfell Holm, J. Hornby, 
jEsq., Dot* Nest, and Low 
Wood Inn, are pleasing oUesta 
Ion the opposite shore. Wans- 
AU Pike (1600 feet) rises above. 

BnUhayHaU. 

As the road winds nmnd ths 
wstremity of Loughrigg Fell, 
,«lM mountains surrounding the 
irmlley of Ambleside are strik- 



is 

£0 1 ULVERSTON. 

On the shore of the Leven 
j iGstuary to 

18}! Penny Bridge. 

Along the left bank of the 

Crake to 
^^ cr. Lowick Bridge. 



Along the east ghore of 
which " 



Along the right bank of the 
Crake to 

Nibthwaite, 
near the foot of 



CONISTON LAKE. 

the east ghore .. 
1 the road passes to 



ON LEFT FROM CLTSRST. ( 



Waterhead Inn. 

To Coniston Vill. I mUe. 

To Hawkshead, 3 miles. 

To Bowness, 8 miles. 

On quitting Waterhead 
Inn, tne road winds round 
the grounds of Waterhead 
House, and is on the ascent 
for some distance. The lake 
presents a striking retro- 
spect from the summit of 
the ascent. 



Berwick Ground. 



Road to the Ferry. 

^^ cr. Brathay Bridge. 

enter Westmorland. 

Clappersgate Vill. 

1^ cr. Rothay Bridge. 

AMBLESIDE. 



The Crake issnes from Conis- 
ton Lake, and enters the Levea 
near Penny Bridge. i 

Here are the remains of a fine 
old hall, part of which is oocu-; 
pied by a iarmer. j 

! 

Water Park, Benson Harri-' 
n, Esq. Fine view of the 
mountains round the head of 
the lake. j 

From an eminence near the' 
highest promontory, a beauti- 
ful view of the lake may be ob- 

13^ tained. On the opposite shore, 
iare the dark Fells of Torver. 

I3|iFurther up, Coniston Hall,sur. 
rounded with trees, is descried. 
This hall has changed owners 

ijcaput twice since the Conquest,' 

•*" most of which time it has be-i 
longed to the Flemings. Be-' 
yond are the towering Fells of 
Coniston. Just below, is the 
rocky idet. Peel. j 

U This hike, called also Thar-' 
ston Water, is six miles long,! 
and nearly three-quarters of a 
mile broad, ito depth is sUted 
tobeiealeet. Its margin is very 
regular, having few indenU- 
tions of any magnitude. Two 
small islands are situate near 
the eastern shore. Its prin-i 
cipal feeders are the streams 
from Yewdale and Tilberth-, 
waite, and those running fromi 
the tarns on the Man Moun- 
tain. It aboimds with trout 
and char; the latter fish is 
thought to be found in greater, 
perfection here than elsewheie.i 
The scenery at the foot is tame, 
but that at the upperextremity 
is of the grandest description.' 

17; The Old Man, (8577 feet,) and 
Wetherhun, (S400 feet) are ex-i 
tremely m^estic. The greatest 
portion of the bike belongs to. 
Eey. Sir R. Fleming of Rydai 
Hall, who has some Tuluable 
copper mines upon the Old 

' W ^8i»e Ti«w of the Rydal and' 
Ambleside Mountains. 



m 



Loughrigg Fell is before the 



CmltLodgSj James Holmea* 
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^m Kl^Ut f AOK CXHDAI*. 






I tCmdaJ mtlM l» left bj tlbi 
KMd oTRf tin Hijam iri'Goma-; 



to the rljtht, 

1 u CTOwfliiVt l^» wlvwt ap the 



KENDAL. 




ffcmr, fiEi the eut m«f^, if 

Uawoen, *lth ll» cliunrh 
Khoolj uid tEILUp ii « prHttjr 

. IWtl« lilfe i» Uw T^pb t. Ktrjui. 

i;tt« V« allowed lo Vrt J. Itnni' 

tnlQJ up'"»rdft of tllif ly IJTTMm 

M r. Cn rttfen b tnnJ* t at a cinrD- 

pnini tht mnimU of tbe- 
uwnt. fH«i the Ferry, IheI*- 

I Tbc <3-14 Mui 111 In ^ni, 

Imnath, ansli nnc-lhlrd of ft mile 
ititTPiulth- TliPfc'PUBrjJiflJuiHl 
it U pIPAslriK, but >J«4titBtB (il 
tMj naUifei of uraikJeuf. A 
ptuliuatM nrolU FfuiD Eiii! «<«( 

the iiti*EH3tunci<u reffi1lift.rit.3r iif 
lh*mjtrnlTi. Th* fttn«jim * hJeh 
liatiQifrom ^t, iiPftlMtbe Uim^ 
■Bv ; it iifitara WiTiJtnnePC ■> 
mlk And A bMf liclaw the Vcrty^ 
iMwf hltodMitiie tLUu 4mlivrn> 
till tanki aftlu lohB. ItiiilMjniJ 
mtu tfa« hflftnlj li ft dLinUiiutliVB 
(flMliiii IsUnd^ ha^itig apuo lit 



I At ihfr tanii].nAt1ifln of the! 
airD«Bti tiw lftl)i« »M TAle of; 

'Crm1*t*rti, hamlBed In bv mii^-, 
nf tli^tint nKiHTi tikjn i^ bnlVk M c*un 



■urpriM. 



, WaterheftdHoiiM,Manliidl, 
Egq., on the left. 

I ContotoD Villa«e lie* Imme- 
diately under the Man moun- 
tain, half a mile from the weet- 

maralnofthelake. IthM 

imuJl Inns. 



jOvflT mnnn^h &nd hilly 

l<>|'Flnit view of Windermere. 

&l| FEBHT. 

fBE^Iwfrcn the two promon- 
tbiiitht ihe lake ts onlj 400 
:jHriiB Bcrr.'st Tl» Ferry 
|[Hvati aK kept on the Lan- 
cuhirr itidu. 



Pf rft Ina. 
Enter LiLiic&shiTe. 



SawrL^ Till, 
along thi? cast ihore of 
Ei^TH WAITS LAKE, 
and rciuiia it« head to 

HAWKSHEAD. 

Inn, Had Lion. 

To Ambkflide, Smilea. 

|Td Newl^T bridge, Smilee. 

To UJrerpt^D, 16 milet. 



Ortr ebratcd §TOiind to 

1 Cuniiton Wciterbead Inn, 

'ftn t-xci^k'nt. Ilotei, beauti- 
fvdl? aidniiiiui ou the mar' 
eiu'uf tL{} Ibikfi, near tti 



C0N18T0N VILL. 



Keep to th« Ml ? th« road «■ 
the right ie to Ambleside. 
FnineeeFeUelathedk 

Berkshire Ide, and a little ' 
bqrond, the Storr't Point pve- 
Jeeta. At the Perry Inn, «a- 
quire fbr the Station House* 
whence there is a spleodld Tlew 
of the lake. 

This Tagrantowi hath iMun'd 
his cheer 
On the banks of Windermere , 
Where a band of them mak* 



St. 



Mocking the i 



I that keepe 



Hallooing from an open throat. 

Like travellers shouting for a 

boat."— ^ 

Wordatvortk'a Waggoner. 

Langdale Pikes are TUble: 

on the right is th»J*aas of Dun< 

mall Raise, to the east of whick 

are Helvellyn, Seat Sandal, and 

Fairfield. The apex of Skid. 

daw is - -" "'^ 

Haw^ead is a smaU but 
ancient market-town at tin 
head of the Talley of Esthwaitot 
The old haU where the Abbots 
of Fumess hekl their Courts, 
Is a Ihrm-houae, lying about a 
mile disunt. StTIff 



Church, a s tr u cture of . 
antiquity, is placed on a rocky 
eminence immediately over tha 
town, commanding one Tlews 
of the adjacent country. 
-"thegcasKye 

yard hangs 
Upon a slope abore the Tillaga 

school." 
This school was founded In 
1566, by Archbishop Sandys, m 
membor of an ancient fomily 
still seated in the neighbour- 
iMHxl . The poet Wordswortha 
and his brother, the Uta Ma*. 
tar of Trinity CoUege, Can. 
bridge, were educated here. la 
the verses of the former, aUu- 
sioD is frequently made to 
** The antique market TUlage^ 

where were passed 
Mysehool-days.^ 



or the Inn at Waterhead, a mountain road, five and a half miles la length, 
Kite, between Oxen Fell Croes on the right, and Wetherhun on the left, and 
road at Fellfoot. The pedestrian might proceed by way of Blea Tarn into 



• abora 



|twoa 

From Conlston village, 

passes through Tilbertnwaite^-. _ . , . „. „ 

! jolnTthe Little Langdale road at Fellfoot. The pedestrian migl^t proceed by way of Blea Tm 
; Great Lancdale. Another road, five miles in length, passing through Yewdale, and climbing the 

on the east of Oxen FeU, enters the road leading from Ambleside to Little Langdale, half a mile 1 

•^'A*pleaslneScursion round the lakemightbemade by TourisUstayingatthe Waterhead Inn. Conlston 
Ullljiite. one mile ; Conlston Hall, formerly a seat of the Flemings of Kydal, but now a Ihrm-honse, two 
' milM: on the left, some elevated fielto are then interpoeed between the road and lake. Torver viOam, 
I three and a half miles. A little b^ond Torver Church, turn to the left, the road cr osses the rlvnlat 

flowing from Gateswater, which lies at the foot of Dow-Crag on the Old Man, and approaehes the laka 
I at Oxim Houses, five and a half miles. A short distance from the foot, Bowdray Bridge over the Craka* 

right and a half miles. Nlbthwaite viUage, nine miles, by the east majcgln to Waterhead Inn, 17milBa.i 
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jH «i»HT riuui Kumu^ 



KendAl miut be kiH 1^ th« 
1 <ywvi tim HoibW of Ou.rrvc- 
» Hill. 
01 pumas' Church. 
Kwp tit the iigh.'U 
ObtlLik. Tolvm ajJl. Mr 

Tlie viilcf DrKenbiirre dL 
UTS to tht: right. It ii tlvo i>r six 
iDiltu lunij, Bunl itimt In hj the 
"■lu^p: TmntDtatni! iif Hil] Bc-ll^ 

■BfiC^I iwl HarCer FvlL. The 
of m B'^niBD rtud , the 
hlfltuHl la Eogtiuid, arr wtiil to 
b# £ncwl upoa ih« t*<.i funni'r. 
At Ikmlnim Hall, a mlrtvU 
m«l-tower» ncfw OQCUjpled aa ^ 
fknn. bouK^ Denufd Gilpin, 

' the A;.Mtk of thi North,' 

ram bam ]ilil7. 

The pMlutului^ after •*-' 
t»nilJnf Httfh Street^ which 

'wet, mijfcht d«c«tiii to U 
Vr&£er,cir LntoSJul'lki^iSAlp, prv- 
flwlkng thcutw to PiMa^id*. 



Otnft Hnd, John Bnith 
wiiite^ Kw] A mllei bcTQiidi h 
£ller«^, Iwikiiginx **» PlhjftBMf 
WUaun. \mt accuplitd bj j. 
Cr«d«iti, Vm)., BauLer In K«ii- 
dftL The vt^ frgm tta« Ctddl vt 
,thm hDUH ki f«nr Htu. 



,^ €:*Cbirln«^ Eiri tf Bnd 



ADil A h«Jf milcft dlitant. 

At th« turn »rth« rwJ, ft Itttk 
Iwjijnd tb* ekm^ih »nlle*Ujnc# 
th# mountaJfii ruund Ainhl^^ 
d4« thE« ifpen out In & beauti< 
itii nmancr. 

Ad »v<»3llol]t wtahUihmcnt 
lOn the itip.r^n of i&nt bka 
I ^Ef re La ft Ani^ eKptkBiif af vrftter 
Tlfllble froRk the wlii Jowi, The 
tolirlit wiU fiuil im i^iloiiTiiiiut 
Ibr miin^ dny« in tbtii tiling 
tftbaut til* ftiijftcwit ftjuatry, «" 
bofttkng a]>un the laJtu. 
; WftovfcU Mohn. J. Uorhhr, 

IPft[«rfarad HouH, 



KENBAL. 

PKhfMd hf the KmdiJ «B<d> 
IFjadenDCTe lUiiws.; t<ci Birthi^i' 
widie, whiiJi ii 9 EtiUea fhnml 

IVoxn Ambleside, AJid wln-rf, iai 
the Humm^r huuil, fA&ehes Tor 
ftU pw ofib^ Iftlte dUtrict Wftit 
the urlvftJ of the tniiUi 

Staveley vttL 

Watered by Uie Kent, 

upon wliich tliere< are seve* 

ral bobbin, and wooUen 

niillL 

From the rcMil between the 
fonrlh und flLfth ini l*.'«CaD<n 
CVabboa Fcllft ftjc vl«kblk». 

logs CliapeL 






ON Lzrr rjuiM kmnda^ 



Bannerigg' He&d. 
Orrest tieftd. 

Road on tho Mt to Bow- 
□eflfij two milea. 

Blrthwftlle. 

HaJlwai TermLn'u 

WindermenG Hotel. 

Cook'f Hoiiie. 

Tlcmd an the kfl to Bo^- 
nms. On tbe right a road 

lyiidia ttiRni^h Trout biX:k, 
KLrksLoiie, und dH' 
^eiids to UUesmiter. 

4 ^ cr.Trouttwck Bridgo. 

On the margin of Winder- 
iiier&, 

Low Wood Inn. 

To BowDCffi, 4 niilM. 

To IJawksliead by the 

Ferry, it uiilia. 

To Kflwby Bridge , 1 2 niiki. 

ToUbATi beadoftlieLAkje. 

AMBLESIDE. 

HflftlulatKfi, Oatan 
fei,d Whlla Lmn. 



H 



il 



thi vuiltf ut Keb Jiii, C9b»|> and 

Hotvjtill FtiJa Id the diktiwee. 

S jBo(ut on tht left to liowuat, 

ilea fifota, Kuulftl. 



T^tgt Chftpel wfts erHlH ftl 
tM espnue of KichArl :^i«- 
nuu^ ft Leghorn mtrclrwnt. H« 
wu ft nfttlTe of the tijiwofthlp ; 
rfend, iHing ft cicver lad, b« wai 
w«t by tlM InhftUiMite lo Lou- 
don. He rOM bj dlliginac mU 
Inductr^, from Uit lituftlton ol 
& memal ivrTftiit to be hli 
nkustLT'i juruier, ftrul ftnuiBed 
Ik- coitBJdtTftUt fortnntin VoT 
&OI1H ji^iuv be Ti£udtsd ftt Lrf- 
hoffs, whvncse he fDrwftrded th« 
■lBh« «f marble with which tha 
;dift[<el If floored. Hit itorr la 
ftlloitled to in Wrjrlrwiv^li 
^mchaeli" but hl» tragicail 
end la not ti>l4, The 'CftptolQ 
of the Tceael in which bie waa 
«11llBt *o Kn^landf polMkoed 
him, txui BCLZtfll tbw iliip uid 

CftTWO. 

Fint view of Wludemur*.! 
iFivtn thift eminenciSp iM>d 
|heu.-« tu tbt lake, iplandM 
\rieitt of thr fixmntaini In tlha 
iwiHt are cummanileHl. tuait-' 
|daUj Ftkea, froni their pec^Hifl 

■hape, HJT njil}" kno«m> b«w. 

fell, ft hfoKil fjppcd mouiitAJti^ 
.ia on tb* iHiuih. lletween tha 
. twayOnat End Mid Qn^t l^ble 
Af teen. On the jMjutb vf Bow-^ ; 
[fiii. Hcawrel] rh]iL«inay beMvn' 
Un ^lr4U- wtftther. FarCn^raoutb 
are Chrvkle Cni^, Wrynote, 

Wtfthfc-rlajm ajTfl "0(™,ii.ti«n OU 
I Man ToihfiHiutbaiBtuflftna 
|d4lc i'ikei^ ) n tbe forwRHLad, la 
iLuughrin Fetl ; fkrUur bi 
are FalrlUild and ijiiftndajt. 



rftlRarth Pu*|_biilK by tlM, 
Banlnent Hlabop Wi^- — 




LoLijBluij:^ ^-^^ !'• "Ha i 
oppoaiilB thun. At iti 
tirmthay MiXl^ Q. ftwllOAj-na, 

Boire Ne«t, ft houae li 
edi^ durinu^ Line aunimer, hj 

^n HeTnaia»^ u a ahnrt \ii^ 
Canoa hsthix aa the rifht. 



WftUriide, Kr Kewtnn. 



Ikaulto Ui^^iKnf^tah 
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ly. AXBLBSIDS-RYDAIr-OBABMBBS-THIBLBlCBRlU. 
KESWICK, 16Milei. 



OK RIGHT FKOM AMBLKSID. 



Gnm Bank* Bmon Hani- 
■oDj Esq. 

Fairfldd, (9950 feet,) with ita 
offshoou, ckMinc in the vale. 
M«hind Is WanafeU Pike. 
I 

I There is a pretty peep into 
the glen tlurough wniob ilydal 
Beck runs. 



^i 



Rydal HaU (ReT. Sir R. FIem< 
ig,) seated in large park cou' 
taining some noble trees. There 
are two cascades within the 
park, shown on application at 
[the lodge. 

Rydal Mount. Wordsworth's 
residence stands a little above 
the chapel, built by Lady le 
Fleming in 1824. A splendid 
view of the valley obtained by 
climbing the heighta behind 
Rydal Mount. 

The Knab, a house formerly 
occupied by the English Opium 
Bater, and by Hartloy Coleridge, 
eldest son of the great 8L T. 
^eridge. 

Excavations of great sixe have 
been made here. At this place 
the old road to Orasmere 
branches off. It is shorter, 
and to be preferred by those on 
foot, for the fine views it com- 
mands of Hydal and Orasmere 
lakes. It leads past " The 
Wishing Gate." 

One of these oottages was 
Wordsworth's dwelling for 
seven yean, De Qi^dncey after- 
wards rasided in it for some 
,time. 



Parties staying at Graan 
or the Swan, should visit Eaaa- 
dale, a reoeas of Graamars. It 
contains a lonely tarn* rar- 
rounded by lofty rooks. 

' Who doea not know thafhrn- 
ousSwan?" 

A mile beyond tha inn, a 
mountain road strikes off into 
Patterdals, climbing on the 
way a steep haws between Fair 
!Field and Seat Sandal, and paa- 
sing a desolate sheet of water, 
called Grisedala Tarn, lying 
between S«it Sandal, and lial- 
valljn. 



15i 



AMBLESIDE. 
1^ cr. Scandale Beck. 



Hi RYDAL ViLL. 



Glen Boikar, WUUam Ball, 
[., at the turn of the road. 



BYDAL LAKB. 



The towering heights of 
Knab Scar on the right. 
JiOughrigg Fell on the left. 



12i White Mom Slate Quarry. 

Along the margin of 
ORASMERE LAKE. 

12i Town End. 



Road on the left to Oras- 
mere Tillage, a sweet little 
place, near which is Allan 
Bank, Thomas Dawson, 
Esq., and the Cottage, — 
Mrs. OirelL 

12 HoUins and Lowther Hotel. 

Hi Swan Inn, 

The ascent of HelTellyn is 
not unusually commenced 
here. 



21 



OM uerr fbom am BLmioB. 



3i 



Longhxlgi Fell 
^ upon the ' 



v^ upon tEe left. 

Through the meadows on 
the left, the Rothay flows. A 
tall straight oak, grovring in tha 
wall, is called ** Lord'sOak - 

Pdter Bridge. Tha road ow 
it divides into two on the other 
side, one leads back to Amble- 
side, the other to Graamere, 
both extremely beautUU walks. 

Loughrigg Fell hers prqjeots, 
and with a oonrespondiing pro-, 
trusion firom Fairfield, called, 
Rydal Knab, on the opposite! 
side of the valley, leaves roomj 
for little more ipaee tlum what 
is occupied by thecoad and the 
from Rydal 



This lake is only about three- 
quarters of a mUe long, by 
scarcely afourth of a ntUe broad. 
It has two smaU islands, upon 
one of which there is a heronry, 
kaloBglnfc to Rev. Sir. R. Flem- 
ing, the owner of the lake. 



The road here winds roand 
a projecting rock. Grasmera 
Lake suddenly breaks upon tha 
view beyond the prqiection. 



This lake is one mile and a 
qoarter in length, and one-third 
of amlle broad. Ithasasf * 
island in the centre. The 
around are happily dlapoeed. 



The view firom the road n 
the head of the lake, look ., 
forward, is exteemelyftaia. SU-| 
ver How is seen over theaonth-l 
west angle of tha water t right 
onward, is Helm Crag, the son- 
mit of which ia strewn with! 
large blocks of stone, presenting^ 
many eccentric forma. Green, 
thought he saw a likenesa to »: 
lUon and a lamb. West, to a; 
{mass of antediluvian remaina»| 
and Otley says, that viewed 
trota Duwnail Raise, a morti 
elevated for throwing sheila fa 
to the vallev, is no vmapC 
Iparison. The road la a 
paaa over Dunmail Raise, a d 
presilon between two hillsb th 
OB the left, is Steel Fall, \ 
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ton BMBT PROM AMBtMOD. 



!l 



H«taCii«. 



j'liw fctrocp6ctiT6 Tiews : from 
the summit, Skidd*w is visible. 

Ths tradition is, that Dun- 
mail, King of Cumberland, was 
defeated here by Edmund the 
Saxon king, in M5. A cairn, 
s*ill in put remaining, was 
zmiaed as a memorial of the vic- 
tory. The conqueror put out 
the eyes of his adveisary's two 
■ons, and Bave the territory to 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, to 
preserre tiie peace of the north- 
am part of the kingdom. 



The road is too near the Ibot 
of HeWcllyn to allow any notion 
to be formed of that mountain's 
~ lense height. 



Armboth Honse, Late W. Jack- 
ton, Esq., on the west shore. 



I Half way down the lake on 
vie right, are some houses call- 
Md Fisher's Plaoe, near which 
{are some pretty cascades formed 
•by a stream flowing off Hel- 

I Pedestrians flneqaentiy cross 
Unnboih Pell to the vUlage of 
raratendlath, proceeding thence 
tto Keswick. Splendid views ol 
JDerwentwatar are obtained in 
tthe desoent. Near the Coot of 
Krhlrlemere, one extremity of 
khe vale of St. John is passed. 
The views along it, with Sad- 
Mleback beyond, are veij fine. 
iThe celebrated " Castle Rock " 
s at the entnmce c 
"From a field c 
n side of the road, and a 
■ short of the tenth mile- 
i,theviewofthevaleofSt. 
L/ohn presents a mostsingularly 
interesting assemblage of '" 
iwildandUie ' 

i NaddleFeU. 

! Hence may be seen the three 
mountains, Skiddaw, Saddle- 
(back, and Uelvellyn. 

Fram this place, then is the 
view of the vale of theDerwent 
•and its two lakes, which Gimy 
Ingnttad eo much to leave, 
gdddawi* InwMdiMdjbeftm 



» lovely. 



li 



m Toll Btf . 

The road xiscs ffndually 
until it attains tfie height 
of 720 feet, at the pan of 

DUNMAIL RAISE. 



Enter Cumberland. 

Steel Fell on the left 
Seat Sandal on the right. 

Sk Horse's Head, Wythebum. 

The Tillage, called locally 
" the city," is half a mile 
distant on the left. 



THIRLEMERE LAKE, 

called also Wythebum Wa- 
ter and Leathes Water, 
washing the base of Hel- 
Tellyn. 



Road on the right through 
St. John's Vale. 



•1^ cr. Smeathwaite 
Bridge over St. John's 
Beck, which issues from 
Thirlemeve. 



Causey Foot 

Summit of Castlerigg. 

KESWICK. 



ON LX FT FBOM AMJUJNWB. 



Fair Field. 
SeatSandaL 



They now have reaeh'd that 

pile of stones, 

Heap'd over brave King Don* 

mail's bones, 

who once he 

command. 

Last king of rocky Cumberiandi, 

His bones, and those of all hia 

power, 

Iain here In a disastrous 

hour.**— I 

Wordmortk, I 

Thirlemere is m view. | 

73 The ascpnt of Helvellyn from 
this inn is shorter, but steeper, 
than firom any other place. 
Opposite the inn, is the chapel, 
which Wordsworth describes 
as 
— " Wythebum's modest house 

ofptajrer. 
As lowly as the lowliest dweU- 

Ing." 

Eagle Crag Is seen hanging 
over the upper end of the lake, 
a sheet of water, environed by| 
' — rning precipices, two and a. 
mi£es long, MO Ibet above' 
the level of the sea, and about, 
igofeet in depth. There is aj 
small island near the shore atitai 
foot. It is so narrow as to allow 
nden bridge to be thrown 

SB its middle. To obtain, 

some pietmresqna views, the! 
lake should be crossed by this' 
bridge, and the road on the! 
west shore taken, which Joins, 
the turnpike road, a little be-| 
yond the twelfth mile-stone. 
Raven Crag is a fine otject neari 
the foot. This lake Is the oro- 
perty of T. S. Leathes, Esq., 
whose residenes, Dalehead 
lU House* is in the neighbour- 
hood. 



Shonlthwaite M ces, bMskedl 
by a rocky hiU called Bend. 

flum-luMiae on the leftJ 
)d by wood* Is named] 
nrFoot. I 



OanseyFoot. 



141 Whenthepedertriaa: 
a piece of onm ground in 
Idesaent, he Is advised to sni 

jg {ons of the fields on the left. 



obtain a view of the whole ez^ 
ofDerwentwatar. 
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y. AJIBLBSIDB— LANGDALB—BSKDALB— EORCMORT— 

WHITEHAVEN, 38 Mileb 



1 tn«dl«d oonttaMKNiriy ; tvt m moat of it will te trnva 
, , _ ptow the total dlrta noe mder oom dMcripli«t, from 

■Ut nugr wtect tlie netioiu he reoiiirM. In oonieq " "*" " 

bonee arc k^ wtwean Ambledde aod Gaidar Bridge, cavrU 



•«« The wh«de of this ronti is si 
detached portions, it has been thought better to p 
the Tourist nugr select the sections he requires. 



t there bung no iui at which poet- 
Mt panne ttianMts. 



.Croft Lodge, James Holmef 
■sq. 

Lodghrigg Veil. 

Two mike and a half from 
Ambleside, a road tonis into, 
Great Langdale. | 

There is a waterlhll a short 
distance above the bridge 80 
feet in hebrht. The views of 
T<angdale Pikes an eztremelj! 
fine. 



soon after passing Skelwlth Br. 
there is a superb view of Elter- 
water, and of Great and Littto| 
Langdale, separated by Ling- 
moor. 

Road into Great liangdale i 
skirting the head of Eltarwater 
Tarn. 



AHBLESmE. 

.^ a. Rothay Bridge. 

Clappengate TilL 



On tbebanlaof the Bnthay , 
Brathaj ChapeL 

.^ cr. Skelwith Bridge. 

Enter Lancashire. 
Haying croflsed the bridge, 
the road on the right lead- 
up a steep hill most be 



ing up I 
taken. 



right; 
Tarn, 



A road bends to the 
and, after passing Btea 
enters the head of Great Lang- 
dale. Along this road the Pikes 
iwear their Iwldest 



At the spot where the Ooan< 
ties of Cumbwland, Westmor> 
land, and Lancashire unite, 
the Three Shire Stones are 
placed. 

. TheascentofHardknotisbe- 
gun : the highest part of the 
Em is on the right. 



From this summit there is a 
magnificent view of SeawfeU 
'Pikee and Scawfell. On the left 
,the Irish Sea is seen ; and. in 
clear weather, the Isle of Man. 
(Half way down the hill, and 
about 190 ywrds tnm the road, 
are the &mtly visible remains 
of a Boman fortification called 
Hardknot Castle, once a place 



31 



29| 



27* 



2H 



■^ that Ion* c«nip en Hsnl< 
knot'i height. 
fWhwe GMrdiant bant the kiiMte 

LJOT* and 11*1. 
The mountains encircling 
skdale, are the Seathwaite: 
Fells en the left, and prqjeo* 
itions fimn Scawftll on the 
ffight. 



24* 



^^ er. Colwith Bridge. 
Re-enter Westmorland. 

FeUFoot 



The road wfaids steeply to 
the sununitof 
WBYNOSB, 

(Fnmotmced locally Aiymw.) 
Enter Lancashire. 

Descend to 

Cockley Beck Bridge, 

over the Duddon. 

Enter Cumberland. 

Summit of 
HARD KNOT. 



Descend into 
ESKDALE. 

^Q cr. Esk Bridge. 



.,wltk 

richer fbre and loftier ba^ 
grounds, is no where to beseea 
within the fbw seas. Wnjow. 



Road deviates between the 
iro bridges, passing on the 
east of Oxen Fell throogh T«w^ 



10* 



Aroadool 
Hawkshead, 



leading t» 
the &». 



A little above the bridge in 
a deep deU near the roMl la 
a fine waterflUl called Cdvrith 
Force, 70 feet hi height. Ona 
mUe beyond. Little Langdale 
Tain is perceived. Wether- 
lam, a stupendous mountain, 
lises on the south of the tarn. 

Motmtaln road through Til. 
berthwaite to Conlston,5 miles. 

The toilsome asoentof Wiy- 

Me is commenced at this 
place. The retronpeetive views 
are fine. Wansfell Pike is seen 
in the distance. 
The Cans, and Oooiston lUli. 

Traoesctfa Boman road ( 

both Hardknot ;and Wrynose 
are yet remaining. 



The Dnddon bends at this 
place; and, passing thnNufli 
the beantlfVd vale of Seath- 
waite, enters Morecambe Bay, 
Bronghton. The distance 
een OocUey Beck and 
ghton by the road is It 
miles. The pedeetrlan is strong- 
ly advised to traverse this val- 
ley, unsurpassed in picturesque 
and retired beauty by any other 
in the Lake district. It may 
be approached trota Coniston 
by the Walna Scar road. There 
Is an inn at Newfleld, 4 or S 
miles down the valley. '" 
Bnddon is the sul^eotoia . 
of sonnets by Wordsworth. 

This beautiftal vale Is watered 
by the Esk, which, aft 

loi course of about 10 milee,« 

"^ the sea near Bavenglass. The 
.valley is narrow at the spot 
where it is entered, but It 
widens rapidly towards 1 
'west. It contuss two or three 
■hamlets and a few scattered 
[houses. Great numbeiB of sheep 
lare pastured in It. 
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H 



TlMWooinMk»aa 
• » short r ' 



TIM iaa li a Util* to tin M 
Ight of tlM KMMl. At this 
) a nunuitain road laaTSSi 



, snten Wastdale Head 
iTietiMSD th« Senas and Bmw- 
!ftU,emiks. The latter moim> 
itaiB 



I On etorated gronnd, 4 n 
iBOudi of Boat, there Is a lonel7 
ni, with a rocky island in Its 
ntre, ealled Devoke Water, 






Dftwion Gromd. 
Bout tUL 




»t are some mins oalied Bam* 
r, which, aooording to tnuli' 
I, were a Banish dtj. The 
•iitiiatloa Is marked bv 
•^naU pilee of stones. Ko 
r soim a plaoe has, h< 
moe down to OS. A number 
r silver oolns have been Hound 
tit. 



a road dlwrgei to 
IStrands, a small TillafSjOi) 
fmile from the ibot of wsl. 
I Water. From Latterfoarrow aa 
nder which the 
road passes, then is a fine view 
i«»r the lake. 



One mUe above this bridge 
lare the remains of Oalder Ab- 
iber, (banded in 1184, for monks 
of the Glsterdan order. The 
[abbey stands on the groonda 
{pertaining to Cq^tiin Irwin's 



KeeUeerove, F. L. & Dykss 

I ^ugwdl, tin OunsoiL 

I eamner Grove, Mi^or 4pe* 



Fine Tiew of the coast 
from the road between the 



16* 



er. Bridge OTer the 



cr. Santoo Bridge, 
aeroM the Irt, which flowg 
from Wait Water. 

GorforthvilL 



^cr.Calder Bridge. 
BGREMONT.* 



WHITBHAYEN. 



16 



be ssen from the n»d 
amongst the clUlb. The roAs 
aroond arc very giaad. 

At the schoolhouae a i 
strikes off to the left, oondact> 
lug to Dalegarth HaU, now d 
turn boose, bat formerly a 
Nsidenoe Ot the Stankya of 
Ponsonby, at whieh directions 
wlU beolven tea noUe water- 
flUl, called Stanley OUl 
Dalegarth Force, flie stn 
Iserossed three times by wood< 
en bridges on approi 
fldL Tbeehaamlse: 

■Id. Betoming, 

e and Waatdale a 



with SeawMl i 



80 



81# 



M. 



ngst them, 
are seen in fine outline. 
Boad to Bavenglasi, a ntall 
)wn, 19 miles from Ulverston, 
and le miles from Whitehaven, 
seated in an arm of the sea at 
the oondoenoe of the Xak, Irt, 
and Mite. A small coasting 
trade is carried on as well as 
ship-building and oyster 



%& 



star's seat, is ne 
Oombe, a lofty 1 
the south of the 



hill, 7 



oftheooast. The Welsh nu 
tains, and the Isle of Man, are 
within the boudary of the 

ew. 

In the oharehyaid is a stoae 
pUlar of great antiquity, cover- 
ed vrith Qlegible carvings. 

Pooaonby HaU, J.B\Steitay, 
bq- 

Here there sre two good Inna 



, Spring Field, Bobt Jeflte^ 
85 _ Ltaiethwalte. Qeocge Hanrlsaii, 

HwMJMham House, Heniy 
Jdfason, Esq. 

• Bgremont is a neat market town, oontalniiig about ISOO InhaUtante, seated at the dislaaee of two 

~" s and a half from the coast, upon the banks of the Bhen, the stream which flows fhim Znnerdale 

It is stoted to have been a borotigh at the period when Parliamentary repreaentotlvea vrere 

Hiieiated for their eervicea ; and that, to avoid the expense of a member, the burgesses petitioned to 

a the Inugh diafranchised, which was accordingly done. The Pariah Church Is an andant edlik>e, 

' 1 to St Mai7. _ It waa granted I7 WilUam de MewUens to tiie CeU of St Bees. Upon sn 




tothe west of the towiTstand the ruins of Egmnont OMtle, formerly a place of „__, 

Ttanoe. It vms boilt by the above named William de Meeohiens soon after the Nonnan Oon- 

In the Ii^Me of time it paaaed into the poaaeaaion of the Lucy ftuooily. There is a tradition 

— the fortrees whilst belonging to the Luciee, whieh W o rdswo r th has verslfled In eome staniasf 

The Horn of Egnmont Castle.'' Oeoeral Wyndham is the preeent owner of both the Maaon 

, largeqii .. ._.^- .^ ^ - -.. . 



»thefooief bnstdale Lake. The dlsteaoeafrmn Egremont to the neighbouring towns are, — Bav«n< 
' ,llmita;ftaaghton,MmilM|Ulvsrrtoa,aomaee;CookBraM<ith, llinil«{]lacyport,» 



of Bgremont. Large qnantitiee of iron ore are excavated in the n^hbourhood, which are 

to Whitehaven unmelted, and thence shipped to Sooth Wales. St Bees, at which there Isa 

^iOBventaal Ghureh, is two and a half miles distant. A good road,of seven miles in length, condueti 
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VI. WHITEHAVEN— COCKKRMOUTH—BASSBNTHWIITI 

LAKb:— KKSWICK, 27 Miles. 



cur RiaBT wmtut wbitbba. 



i\ 



SdUy Bank, 500 feH. 

Id Um neighboorbood 
Moresby, ia the lite of Arbeia, 
a Roman station, where Tarious 
antique remains have been dls* 
i>o*ered. All marks of the 
station have been long dsflwed 
by the plough. S4t 

) Rose Hill. eiUMd Hartley. 24 

Roeeneath, Mrs. Solomon. 
Road to Lowes Water. 23i 

Prospect, Capt. Caldeoott. 
Gilgarron (Walker). 

The road is for some miles in 
the valeoftheDerwent. This 
river takes its name on issuing 20) 
fWrni Derwentwater. It subse- 
quently enters Bassenthwaite 
Lake, and finally, after winding 
through a pleasant country, 
enters the sea at Workington. 

A description of this town Is 
appended to No. VII. 

SaleFeU. 

The valley through which 
the road passes, is watered by 
a small stream, which enters 
the large bay, near the foot of 
Bassenthwaite Water, caUed 
Peel Wyke. 

The opposite shore is plea- 
santly indented with several 
promontories, the three princi- 
pal of which are called Scar- 
ness, Braidness, and Bowness. 
There is a fine breadth of cul- 
tivated land, sprinkled with 
hamleto and solitary houses, 
I between the lake and the moun- 
tains. 

The road traverses a thickly 
wooded country, at the base of 
Wythop Pells, Barf, and Lord's 
Seat. One of West's stations 
Is at Beck Wythop, whence, 
says he, the whole cultivated 
land, between the lake and the 
mountains, is seen in all its 
beauty, and Skiddaw appears 
nowhere of sueh mi^estio height 
as from this place. 



I ManT pretty villas adorn this 
jlittle village. From eminences 
|in the neighbourhood, views 
;both of Derwentwater and Bm* 



WHITEHAVEN. 
A coach trarelB dally be. 
tween Cockemiouth and 
Btrthwaite« connecting the 
Whitehaven and Maryport, 
and the Kendal and Winder< 
mere fiallways. 



6k 



Uoresbj VUl. 



Distington VilL 



Brigham Chapel on the left. 
The village is half a mile 
to the right. 



COCKERMOUTH, 

seated on the Derwent, at 

the junction of the Cocker. 

Wheat Shea£ 



BASSENTHWAITE 
LAKE. 



Pheasant Inn. 



•rehj 



with an entablatnn adomad^ 
with the arms of the Lowthsr 
ftunlly, spans the road on leav. 
lag the town for the north. 



Moresby Church; Moresby 
Hall, Miss Tata. 

Parton and Harrington, two 
small sea-ports,are near M orea> 
by. 



Smithy Green. 

The wad jpasses along the 
margin ox Bassenthwaite 
Water. 



Thomthwaite Vill. 



1^ er. the stream fipom 

Newlands. 

Portinscale VilL 

Long Bridge. 

KESWICK. 

Inns, 

Soyal Oak, Queen's Head, 

and Kiafs Arms. 



3J 

At the south-«nd of the vil 
lage, are the ruins of Hayes 
Castle, once the residence of th*: 
Moresby (kmily. 

6i Road to Workington. 

Junction of the road ttoml 
Workington to Cockermouth.j 
These towns are eight milee^ 
from eaidi other. The fonnerj 
is a sea-oOTt, carnring on a| 
eonsiderable coastfaig tradeJ 
There are several eztensivei 
collieries in the neighbourhood J 
" iefiy belonging to H. C. Cor-j 
n, Esq. of Workington Hall.] 

18} Road to Carlisle, skirting 
foot of the lake, 

This lake is .. 
its widest part. It is four mi 

19 in length, about three-qnartera 

of a mile in Iveadtn, audi 

■evenW-two Ihet in eztrem* 

depth. 

Skiddaw on its east side,fBr4 

SOi nishes, in combination vrlth thai 
water, many splendid views.; 
Beyond the head, are Wallow] 
and Falcon Crags, backed byi 
Bleaberry FeU and High Seat.! 
At the footof Skiddaw, is Dodd' 
FeU, and in the distance Hd- 
vellyn is visible. In front of a' 
portion of Skiddaw, called Lancj 
Bide, and near the margin m| 
the lake, stand Baasenthwaitei 
Church and Miiehouse, the re-! 

23^denoeof J. 8.Spedding.Es4J 

A road, nine miles in length J 

leads through Newlands tot 

Buttermere. The lower part 

of the vale ia piotoresque, the 

S5| upper, wild. 



Qreta Hall, the resideaoe of tha 
iMie Bobert Bouthey. 
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ON L«rT raOM KUWICK. 






KESWICK. 
Boad to the lake. 


M 






254 


1 




▼kav's or Den*«nt Ide. 


25* 




Oastle Head, an eminence 










from which there to a beautiftil 


Lotdalde. Friar Crag pro- 
lects into the lake a little be- 








view of the lake. 










lyond. Gat BeUs are fine olgeets 








Wallow Orag. 


'on the oppodtfl ehoie, Grlie- 
dale, and Oauaey Pikee are to 
Itbe left of them. 








Falcon Cmg. 










1 Behind Barrow Hoom U a. 


23} 


Barrow House. 


2 


Boad to the hamlet called 


kMcadeof I84fi»etfiill. 








Watendlath, placed near a 
tarn in a desolate and narrow 
vale. 

Thrang Crag. 

The celebrated Call lies be- 
hind the inn, on the stream 


\ 








The many topped Skiddaw. 








'lifting its Kigantic balk beyond 
the foot of the lake, ia a grand 


22i 


Lowdore Inn. 


3 


object. Crosthwaite Church 
wUl be obaerred lying at its 








running flrom Watendlath 








Tarn. Its height to IM fiset.! 


base. 








Gowder Crag on the left, Shep-' 
herd's Ctag on the right of the 


Gnmge Bridge* and the vil- 
lage of Orange. The road 


2i* 




4 


Grange Crag. 


retimu to Keswick by the west 
margin of Derwent Water. Bor- 
rowdale, a valley 6 miles long, 

aow entered. It is watered, in 
its whole length, by the river 
Orange, which, after it issues 
from Derwent Water, takes 


20i 


Cartle Crag on the right. 


6 


There is a good view from 
thto eminence. ShorUy before 




"From the rammit of 




reaching this poiit, a road de- 
viates to, and passes, Bowderl 
Stone, reentering the main 
road a little beyond. Thto mass 
of rock has been likened to 




this rock the views are so 
singularly great and pleas- 
ing, that they ought never 
to be omitted." 




the name of Derwent. At 




Wmt. 




A itranded thip with keal np- 
turo'd thftt rMtt 


Castle Crag the road and the 








Ckr«l«M or winds or wtv*. 


bed of the river oecupy all the 










level portion, but beyond the 








It to 63 feet long, 86 flset high. 


vale widens considerably. A- 
bove Roethwaite the valley di- 


















vides into two branches; the 








1971 tons, and to contain 93,000 


eastern branch is called Stone- 








cubic feet. The view hence to 










ezqutoitely beanfifiil. 


belonged to Fumeis Abbey. 










Here to a small inn. Thto is 


19i 


Rosthwaite vill. 


6 


Half a mUe beyond, nea* 


the widest partof «he valley. 








Borrowdale Chapel, a road di- 


seen in ftront. ScawfeU Pikes, 








verges to the valley and village 
ofStonethwaite. Eagle Ciag is 


ScawfeU and Great Ckvel an 
seen over Seathwaite. 








a fine rock near the totter. A 
mountain paih proceeds over 
the Stake, a hObf pass, teto 
Langdato. 




18 




7* 


Near thto bridge the itiad 
Into Wastdato, by Sty Head. 


The ascent of Battennere 


m 


Seatollar. 


8 


The weU known blaok toad 


Haws, which rises to the height 
of 1100 ttet above the sea, is 


Abraham Fislier, Esq. 




rowdate Tews, are near Seatol- 


spective views arc line. A por- 
tion of HelveUyn to seen over 
the Borrowdale and Armboth 




Descend into 
Buttermere dale. 




lar. The former to the only 
mine of the kind in England, 
nie largest of tha yews to SI 


ruto. 












IH 


Honister Crag. 


10 


Honister Orag, 1700 ftet high. 


Tew Ong. The upper part 
nf thto vakTto caoe«li^|ly WUd 








goarries belonging to Genenl 
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KBSWICK TO COCKE RMOUTH.—C0nMniie<l. 



"IIT 



OH KmHT moif Kmn-ic-K,! 



Oiik ttt/fs Uui tu^'l nr Dattrr- 
mm Wjiter, " ttiiitifr the tfuwl 
tstrAArdliur? unpli ktheatnj k^ 
,mtmikialnoii* ructi that ever 
f^rie beheld/' 

Thlit Ir1c« !• nne and k hnlf 

illn kriir, iM-id half a, rnl[» 
txrosd ; tmd ml Itj di*p-*t p»u-t 
U Wi fr*t deep_ Chjir La Lakni 
■dnitiftillj. rh^ rtittAnw tir- 
^■Mn thli LnkPAnct rmmrni>cik 
~T«tv la «bMil tltr«« qLiiut«ir« 

rmmfk. 

The Ch*p*l haa t««Ti lutely 
Inbuilt- 3 l>erijre , It w*« the mn»t 
dJ-miriLitlTe in th*! kLn^diim- 
Jt n:*dj nln* mH'fta Ln lennth, 
idlmbt a itwp Hawi upwin-nU fif 
jlooo Hvt hlrh^and d***ndln<i 
^nto lCnk*4a]e bttI NewLuidi. 
Woc«*<laUi'Keawir1(, | 

r Thlilalteiift>«tittJnr«TnHpi 
lloiVff 'bf thre* quftrteia of ft mile 
tmnd. lU di^plh li» itv «i»inf 
porU ISO J»ii.-t. ItabouiTidjiwIth 
diar Ard line lrf>iit There are 
thrt* ttnull Ittan'U elftK to the 
•hi^re at tH^ ht-jidj of the IoIlt. I 

A littlsMV>re reachln* TLonff- 
■thn^te, A lew hnuiw« U> the 
left of tVi<^ HJB'l, »ftTne hiph 
jcrotind ia liiter|wi«*d bctwwn, 
the KHwl an'1 the lake. Th«. 
fc»d aftBTBTOMl « pai»e» h^rtwcrn ■ 
HaWB tm the T^ft^and White- 1 
■ld« oa the right, 

Lowea Watw, whlrh Mtull r 
ftream in to T ru mmock JjyVvf w 
•bciutonf mile nmnl ft half dL*-[ 
tajit. ThH lake j» thrw quar-' 
ten of a mile tnnic, flcam-lj fin*' 
qixarter hn*d| and "Inrmt *>' 
fttUti entTMTie df-pth. It t!(* 
between Low Ki'll In the aouth, 
iind Blale KcU in the north 
The aceiKPry Tniind Its ftxit 1i 
wmtnirT ta the gr-nrral ru!*! 
ftivcrt \t !U frxft, wnd here It la 
■way RTand. Mt'lhraaJs formi a 
atrikMg fiatUK In the Tlewa. 

L BrmA andet Whiterfde to 
IKeawlck which Bhortpna tho 
diatance bf two mi lea. Tor 
honenttm and pw" wtHam H !■ 
the prfliRrabli?' rout^. 

Tteiiatlon ofth*^ roa^l thrmnh 
Lnrton tIIL tn Keswick. Th,p! 

atu jrew tree, " priiVe of 

LcMf Wfl Tale,," alnnd* nejtr the. 
JnsetkHi of iUi ttind with that' 
fr<m Kat^PlHit to rockermoath. 



IS* 



in 



Hi 



HijoixtEt CiBg. 



If 



Dn the eoat&ni m&i^gin cf 
BUTTER HERE LAKE, 

Hasaesi (General Benioo) 
on tlie left. 

ButtermcTe Tili 
With a gtKtd liyi, 
, tVocfdJiuufte tK. Jflpaon, 
j Esq..,) on tbe left 
Along the ^ iitst^m thOKi ol 

.CRUMMOCK WATER. 

I * ' The mouTitaini of the 
vale of Uutterniere ntui 
Cniinnnxik are no wl ipru so 
impre'«sii'c ba fnnn ihc bo- 
Homof Grunimoch Water," 
I Wordsworth:. 

Long:thwaSte vili 



roulayke {M!3.b<:'b Skclton). 
To Ti\lilt^liaven, 14 milcj by 
I lUlock flnd Moresltj'. 
To KMTcmontt 3 fl mllfB by 

Lanuiluirh and Ennerdale 

To Calder Brid^t;, by (he 
same pLicea, 17 mele«. 

To Kc^Bwick by Lortott Mid 
Wliiolatterj 12 milei. 



Olf L«rT nVM %MBWIC^ 



J 



Enter the Keswick and 

Cockennotith road. 

9 mllei from Keawick. 

COCKER MO UTIL 

IntkSt Glabo, Son. 



12 I A tnonntaln path t 

tj the pna called Sciurf U«p Intol 



lEnQerOjOo Black H«iJ,] 



n 



13 



, Th« Icflj mo'imbij'ai aeni. 
ahoTw the oppcMJti^ thoff an 
Ha; ttUtkB, High Ownr, H\^ 
Htlb, Anit r{«<l Pike. Between 
the twu IntUT ii a tauL^ tha 
jtream niuiMnj fran whichi' 
makec a pretEy watctttU. 

U I Bc&IeFDtice,theloJUfi«tWa 

Mi abiMl thtf lahea, ia t m 

dlirUflt to the wntof Q-Kiamoek 
Water. Its heia ht la I Ml «et. 
|A mountain piiJi XimAt hj tfaia, 
•fall^ and Floatem Twrn liitD 
'£on.rp]A]ej £ rnilei. t 

HiivJn^ wciurvd roDndatn^d 
prrKmontory c^ltrd Hjiniierd*]* 
iKuott^ a flpLeudid thew of tJkfl 
laJce It jKneentedH Melljf^ id 
a KinncL ol»iM*t on the otluvf 
truiu^n, FYum ita Jfnat thBr«| 
juu a OATTuw pnHnrnitorj-, » 
little ahcrtfe whi.-h thrre tl m 
ireniArkaldjr Ane Tiew. TKT 
muiuitjiins oo the eaat n^fi < 
■ 7 ar« Whitclesa Pike, Iwlhcmfl^ 
* Gtiuoiuor^aod Whitaiide. J 



Poor mllea fr<*fn B^tmnunpl 
the road frrtm Sbale Hklt to 
CbrlnrTntTuih ia enbeenL 4.1 
tura fniwl |j« made tu the Ml, 



IBJr TheTe la a jjioDd Inn «t thir 
place, where the tonrlit woutd 
d't Well to atKf a few daja. TbcT 
vSHaKT 1« about a quaxterof « 
iflllw truni the rker Cockar, 
wiklch liowi frum Oiuamoek 
Wjiter, and ia here croaaed by 
a hridgB vfAwe aichea. A pnA 
pru«,]iui't Li tiUtnltted from wa 
emliLiMLCc In Mr Manlddlli 
WLixl. The T>ede{rtrtai|. 
tnaliL" h'tt WBT hj the atr. 
iuu'inff frnin FlmiUnn Tani k 
hind Al^llirtsakiuiw 1 



IS* 




Th* road 

ipnj^e thniu^h tlie vhUe 43f 
ton tm the mMt hani* of th«i 
Cocker. Thif Toie preatnta' 
[nuinv richly pictun*jm! riewa^ 
^ Ic ie aiR« mik« in lenrtfa.witJb 

ibut not lofty enough to CASI ft, 

igtoCTn u[M-n ibu sni^in^wMHl 
Lonun HaQ, 



25* 



IL Bridjte, K»4. 



y Google 
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COCKERMOUTH. 

ilnui: Olobe; San.] 
CocKEBMOUTH 18 an ancient borough, and neat market town, con- 
taining 4500 inhabitants, seated at the junction of the Cocker with 
the Derwent, from which circumstance it derives its name. It sent 
two representatives to Parliament as early as the twenty-third year 
of Edward I. ; and, by the Reform Act, it has still the privilege of 
returning two members. The honour and castle of Cockermouth 
belong to General Wyndham. The ruins of this ancient fortress, 
formerly a place of great strength, are seated on a bold eminence 
which rises from the east bank of the Cocker. It was built soon after 
the Norman Conquest by Waldieve, first Lord of Allerdale, of whose 
successors it was for many centuries the baronial seat In 1648 it 
was garrisoned for King Charles, but being afterwards taken by the 
Parliamentarians, was dismantled by them, and has ever since Iain in 
ruins, with the exception of a small part which the late Earl of 
Egremont sometimes inhabited. The Gateway Tower, embellished 
with the arms of the Umfravilles, Multens, Lucies, Perdes, and 
Nevilles, is a striking object. On the north side of the town is a 
tumulus, called Toot*s Hill; one mUe to the west are the remains of 
a rampart and ditch of an encampment, 750 feet in circuit, called 
Fitfs Wood. On the summit of a hill at Pap Castle, a village one 
mile and a half south-west of Cockermouth, are the traces of a Roman 
castrum. A great number of antique remains have been discovered 
at this place, and in the neighbourhood. The castrum was subse* 
quently the residence of the above-mentioned Waldieve, by whom it 
was demolished, and the materials used in the construction of Cocker- 
mouth Castle.* This town has the honour of being the birth-place of 
the poet Wordsworth, who was bom here on the 7th of April 1770. 
Tickell, the poet, Addison's friend, was bom at Bridekurk, two miles 
distant. 

The seats in the neighbourhood are— Dovenby Hall (F. L. B. 
Dykes, Esq.), three miles north-west Tallentire Hall (William 
Browne, Esq.), three and a half miles north. Isel Hall (William 
Wybergh, Esq.), three and a half miles north-east. Woodhall (J. S. 
Fisher, Esq.), two and a half miles north. 

The distances to the principal towns in the neighbourhood are— 
MarjT)ort, seven miles ; Workington, eight miles ; Keswick, by Whin- 
latter, twelve miles; by Bassenthwaite Water, thirteen and a half 
miles ; Whitehaven, fourteen miles; Wigton, sixteen miles; Carlisle, 
twenty-seven miles. 

* See Appendix, note F. 
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Tin. KESWICK— BOBBOWDALB-WAST WATEB- 

EGREMONT. 31 Miles. 



OH E10HT nMMI KMgmtaL 



The wad mliM to fai a raw 
odtod Omereoom, in the lide ol 
the mountain on the right. 
The path c ro woi the stream at 
Far Bridge ; from this phuw an 
immenM maai of rock call ' 
Haugtog Stone tovtoible. Nt 
the mine an the fiunoua yew 
' I. Advaneing, Taylor's Oill 



y Head Tun, a desolate 
sheet of water, beyond which 
Great End rtoes abruptly. Far- 
ther on to Seawfen Pikes.- 

Bkling Tsm, which sends 

•am into BI7 Head Tarn^ 
ds half a mite to the east. These 
tarns serre aa guides in the 

at of the Pikea from Boi^ 



A moonteln road of six miles 
oondncts from Wastdale Head, 
between LIngmell and the 
Screes, into Bskdato. The 
pedestrian and horseman may 
reach Bonerdato by the pass of 
Black SaU, or, by tmverting 
another pass called Scarf Gap, 
may enter Buttermere date at 
Oatesearth. This path to Hz 
mites in length. 

OrerbedK makes a pleasing 
cascade sonM distance above 
the bridge. 

The flneet view of the valtey 
to obserred from the north- 
orthe~ 



StnuMto is a ptetty Uttlc tQ. 
Uge with two inns. Thetonrist 
making it hto head quarters for 
a few days, will iind many plea^ 
sant ezouTSlons in the Tioi. 
nity. The Tiew of Wast 
Water commanded ftvm Lai. 
terbarrow, a rooky hill in the 
neighbourhood, to extremely 
0ne. A enrloua mvine called 
Hawl Gin, in the sonth-sast 
extremity (tf the Screes, to worth 
ATiait) and those who are (bnd 
of mountain rambles, may pass 
along the summit of the Sorsea 
sad dsaoend to Waatdate Hsad. 
The views f^om thto etoratod 



S3| 



22f 



21* 



17 



KESWICK. 

For 71 miles the n»d ii the 

same as the former No. 
^ cr. Seatollar Bridge. 

Road to the left. 

^ cr. Seathwaite Bridge. 

Keppel Cragand Hind Crag 

Seathwaite viU. 

cr. Btockley Bridge. 

The road winds predpi- 
tously up Aaron £nd.. 



BtyHead. 



Wastdale Head 



Head of Watt Water. 

^ er. Orerbecic Bridge. 

Tom to see the pano- 
rama of momitahis at the 
head d the valley, Yew- 
barrow, Kirldell. Oreat 
Gable, LingmeU. Scawfell 
PUces.andeoiwifelL 



4^ cr. Bleng Bridge. 
OosforthTlIL 

-l^er.Calder Bridge. 
EGBBMONT. 



71 "IVavellers who may not 
have been accustomed to pay 
attention to things so unobtau- 
siTe,"saysWoidsworth, speak^ 
hig of the rude bridges of this 
district, <« will exnue me if I 
point out the proportion lie- 
tween the span and eleration 
of the arch, the lightness of the 
pan^pet, and the graoeftxl man- 
ner in which its curve foUowa 
fldthftiUy that of the axeh." 



9* 



SO 



Bay's! 

Ivor's GiU Band, 
toseenov 



A magnificent pass devatod 
1860 feet above the valley. The 
road deaoends very steeply b^ 
tween Chrsat Gabto on the right, 
and Great Bnd and ScawfeU on 
the left, to Wastdato Head, a 
level and se d ndad valley, of a 
Ibw hundred aeres/ at the head 
of Wast Water, shut in by 
loftv mountains that rise like 
walls tram it. Here is a chapel^ 
but no ian. Gameto aie found 
embedded in the stote of Gable 



This laketo^milea in lengthy 
and about hau a mile broad { 
its extreme depth is S70 Ibet. 
The grand mountains and bare 
rocks around thto lake. Invest 
it with a pecultor air of deso- 
lation. The Screes, whose sidea 
«< shiver hi aU the subdued 
colours of the rainbow," extend 
along the whole length of the 
opposite shore, whilst the road 
passes tmder Tewbarrow and 
Buckbarrow Pike. 

Grooklbid, CL Bawsoo,Esq. 

IVom a field firanting Crook, 
there is one of the best views, 
not only of the head, bat of the 
whote body, of the lake. From 
no other point of view are the 
oidours of the Screes more 
beautiflil, mors majestic the 



frowning dltb. 

Wiuoir. 
The road flram Ooalbrth to 
Bgremont has bosa dsaolbed 
iBVo.V. 
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OJf UOHT FROM KXSWICK. 


^1 


KK8WICK. 


i 


ON LEFT raoM uamrioK. 












m 




i 


GietaBMikBiMis. 










to the right of the old road to 








Oreu Bauk. Thos. 8peddli« 


Penrith, is a Droidieal Circle. 












:^cr.Naddle Bridge. 




Latrigg, «• Skiddaw^ Cah." 




m 


n 




Roed into Ht. John's Vale, alio 


15i 




2h 




Ihrotigh Matterdale to UUe*. 
nnda half mike from Keewiek. 


141 


-^^ cr. New Bridge. 


at 


The Riddings, Joseph Cn 
sier,Es<i. 


R4MM1 into St. John's Vale. 


14 


THRELKELD VILL. 


4 


«« And see beyond that hamlet 

small. 
The mind towers of Thwlkeld 

HaII." 


The road Uee under Saddle- 
inteior elcTation to Skiddaw. 




The stream watering this 
vale, is called the Glende- 




Its summit is difficult of aooeas, 




ramakin, until iu conflu- 
ence with St. John's Beck, 




This haU was onoe the nd. 


buttheTiewsareextensiTe. On 






denoe of Sir Lancelot ThreL 


theaouth andeast. It commands 




after which it is termed 




reign of Henry VII. It is now 


but on other aides they are 




the Greta. 












Earl of Lonsdale Is proprietor. 


•gical structure is similar to that 
ofSkidd«w. 


m Scales. 


55 


ket. 

From the hill near the eighth 
milestone from Keswick, &«• 




Over mooridh unintereBting 




Mell Fell, a eonical hill. 




ground. 




rate. 


11 


Moor End. 


7 


is a fine view over the vale of 
Threlkeld to the Newland's 
Mountains. 


Road through MattenUleto 


8J 


Spring Field. 


9i 


Road to Caldbeok. 


ito place. 


6i 


Penruddock Vill. 

Observe the peculiar shape 
of Blencathara, fromwhich 
the other name of that 


lU 


Greystock Castle, two mites 
on the left. The park is very 
extensive. The mansion is a 

good piotures. Greystock 
Church, built in the leign of 
Edward II., contains some an- 






13 


of antiquity abound in the 




5 






Bridge, at the ibot of Ullee.' 






neighbourhood. 


'water, four mites. Daore CastleJ 














famous border flunily of Daore,! . . 
has been converted into a ikrm •! «t 


Stainton Vill. 


15i 


One mile and a half to the 


house. The name is derived' 






right, Dalemain, B. W. Hasell, 


from the exploits of one of their, 






£s4. 


fuioeetors, at thesiegeof Acre— ! 








kimes— in the Holy Land under 














Richard Cceur de Lion. An.i 1}! Red HUlS. 


16i 


water deviates to the right. 


lother branch of this dan was' 






Hence there is a eharming view 


settled at Gilsland in Cumber.; 






of the Vale of Penrith, and the 


land. There are many ballads 










'and traditions whloh still 








which lake is hidden by Doo- 


—<« proclaim 








mallet, a woodMl hill at ito 


Douglas or^laore's oonquering 








foot Yanwath Hall, Is seen 








on the banks of the Eamont, 


ioncc stood at Daere, and about 








one mite and a half fimn Pen- 








rith on the right. 


.no, a congress wm held here, 
at which King AthslMan, ao- 




PENRITH. 


18 


BklnglU.L.DMl.Bqk 




Inn^ 


















The Crown ; George. 
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X.PIinUTII-«LLI8 WATBB-PATTEBDALK-KIBKSIORB- 
AMBLEUDI. Mi Milo. 




BM« Is mSmiI ftv* mllM aiid thmt qa«rt» from Ftaflth. 

It te* bMD nooinnieiidcd, Uiat, In ovdcr to M ilM loWjIirt of iniM Watw to ^ 
MWiMd OMgia ahovM te trnvmed flw thiw or ftmr nilH t a boiit might te In RMllnfla to ^ 
MM««r aaNM th* late to tlw riMMl VMMlly tiUno. 



HI 



• To iweh Pooky Bridfa a 
«aH«tr «r a mile distant at 
tibt fiMt of th* laka. a tvn 
mvit b* made to the left. 
Theve are two inne at tfaii 
slaoe, whare noet-hoime and 
boats can be obtained. There 
is a good liew of the lahs from 
"" ft hiU near ' 



Road to New Ghsreh, ■> 
called. In distinction from Old 
GbuTCh, whieh stood on the 
maigln of the take. The Itai^ 
mer was oonseemied by Bishop 
Oglethorpe in lAfi8, while «n 
his way to crown Qhmd Elisa- 
beth; en oOoe he had sooal 
to Ngnt having undertBlun,i 
when all the other prates 
had nAuad, for he as w^ es 



I 



«i 



>ai 



shortly altot^ 



This fine paifc, belonging to , . 
JHenry Howard, Esq. ofOorby, >«' 
;oontains upwards of 1000 aerts. 



It Is r 

At Sandwyks, on the oppoatto 
margin, a oonsideiable atieam 
called How Giata «tan the, 



Lynlph'B Tower, a hunting 101 
mat, the pnmerty of Mr How.. '^ 
■rd. Thne is a splendid view 
nf the take fkom the front. 

LIct^TCwho pus bjr Ljulpbs 
At •«• i bow mMj tbra 



PENRITH. 

Ponue thg KMwick nwd 

for two milM. 

Dftlemain Pttrk. 

l^cr.tlwDMrai 

ULLEB WATER. 



RamiMbeck Lod9» 
ootbtleft. 



Enter Gowbuvow Plwk. 



w weodj (Im I 

m ■wte isr ft aolMia vato I 

And b«lt«r •••■• U* icrannd 
Te Ma who wtcbM en tba gsla 
Tb« iptrtt •( ft iMttroAil Ule 



I'silsai 



BMtatlM. 



§^ cr. Ali«y Bridge. 

Road to Keswick through 
Matteidale 101 mUee. 



wide, sod about 90O feet id 

extreme depth. It Is divided] 

by ptomontctieo Into thnel 

seetkas, called maehes, of n»4 

ual else, the aiialkat bdbig^ 

e higheet, and the taig^ 

e middle reach. VovramaU. 



islands adorn the iq>peflmoet,i 

71 the scenery around whidi M 

"of the grandest deeeriptton. • 

" fi wimdt, wtin—n \iff*kf«^ 

Xbq. on a prooMntory* eallsdi 

SkdleyNeb. \ 

Bamn FeU pntfeote from thel 

onpoeite shore, and Uiuil iia t s ^ 

tbeflrstnaeh. SwarthVUiy 

below Hallfai Fell t between tfc« 



H 



Ital«nafai,S.W. BassD, ma^\ 

DnnmallatvUpoB whldi atoodi 
Bomantnt. 

TUs take Is of a seipentiMl 



J in the bay termed How 

TownWyhe. 



In Qowbenow Fuk, seya' 
Wordsworth, the lover cf Ka^i 
tore might linger far houn., 



which dashes among rocka 
thwMigh a deep glen hung on 
every side with a rich and 
happy intermixture of native 
wood; here an beds of Inxu- 
lian* fern, aged hawthorns^ 
and hoUies deSted with hon«j 
suckles ; and frllow deer danc- 
ing and bounding over the 
tawnsand thraugh the tUek- 



A mUe above the bridge the 
stream is precipitated down a 
flUl of eighty Ibet. Two wooden 
bridges are thrown aorom thr 
brook, one above the otheri^ 
bekmthetaU. The banks ass 
beautiftaiy wooded, and the 
sosnery around of incoocelv- 
able magnifloenoe. Btifc VsQ 
rtam npTdlv from the oppoaltai 
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Gleneojrn Boom, sn old pie- 
tareaqoe flunn home bdongiog 
to Mr Howard. 

StjbanowCng. This reek 
msrely alUnn foom for ttie road 
iMtwaenitaadthelake. Th« 
dale laiMlew,heartar1 bya Moan- 
■ey, onoe made a mee n e e ftd 
stand againeta tmop of Scottish 

^ ^ ^^^ this plaee. The 

therHifter styled 
KingofPattefdale^a title borne 
Iw many yean by his de- 



Bilberry Okag. 
FMtenUle lUl 



Patterdale Chapel. In the 
ehvrehyard Is one of the many 
,1a7ge yews whieh grow in this 



The straams flrom Grlaedale 
and Deepdale join their waters 
shortly beftweentering the lake. 

St Sundays Orag. 

Brother's Water, backed hj 
Dove Crsgs and other aoolivf- 
tiee, elothed with native wood. 
This small sheet of water Is 
said to take its name from the 
oircumstanee of two brothers 
having been onoe drowned in it 
whilst skating. 



I 



The summit of the pass ii 

meed in by the Bed Scrses on 

tiie right, and Woandale Head 

theleJt The bulge Uoekd 

•la 

—^ whoM Chareh-IIke frasM 

OiTM to th« MTItg* Pu« lU 



Stands on the right of the road. 
The Romans are suppoeed to 
through this de- 



pVMslon on their way north- 
wards from the station at Am- 



Near the summit, « 

ruad dlvems on the left into 
the valley (^Trontbeok. At the 
point of deviation, a smaU inn 
has bitely been erected. In the 
deaoent. whiah U exoessivaly 
stsep, the views of Wfaidenneie 
•ad tiM vale of Ambleside an 
Ivwyflna. WansMl Piks Is on 
(the left, LooghriiK Mlea tht 
ngbtoftlMvala. 



"I 



10* 



8* 



6i 



S| 



•^ cr. Glenooyn Beck. 
Bnter Westmorland. 



^^ cr. Glenridding Beck. 



I2f 



•SiScr.GriMdaleBeck. 
Ffttterdale TilL 

^@cr. Deepdale Beck. 

High Hartaope. 

Enter the common and 

cUmb the paas of 

KhrkBtone. 



AMBLESIDE. 

Inna-flaltttation, Commercial, 



A mountain road^ ^ 

only for horsemen and pede^l 
trians, oonducto through Giis»>! 
dale into ^ 



18 



S4| 



OM LOT FBOV PINUTH, 



Apromontoiyl 

temunatae the l 

The first island, Houn Botan. 

Olenridding House, lUr. H. 
Askew. 

This stream takes Its Hm l« 
Keppel Gove and Red Tama. 
which lie near the summit oil 
Helvellyn. That mountain mayi 
be aaoended through this gle&.| 

Place lUI, with a patch oi 
cultivated ground on which an! 
two Ikrm houses lying at its; 
ben, has a striking a&ct ooi 
the opposite shon. 



Then to a good Ina at thto' 
place, whieh, if the Tourftf 
have time, shoukl be made h.s 
head quarten for some dayi» 
as then is much to an In Am 
nelghbourhocd. j 

Road Into Martindale aflvon 
Deepdale Beck. / 

Igi The road to now through flat' 
* meadowa on the banks of tha 
•treun, to another branch, 
j^Ich flows flrom Brother^ 
Water. 



_Hartsope TUtage. Hayea 
Water, a tam weA known to 
the an^er, lin between High 
Street and Grey Crag, two 
milw above Hartsope. Angto 
Tam in the same neighbour* 
hood to noted for the supwior, 
of its trout. I 



Within the aiBd ttfOBg teneles 

A dMp dMIght the boMMB thrills. 

Oft H I |MM sloBg tba fork 
or thMefraunial hills. 
Atplriag nwd 1 thM lev's! le bide 

Thj daring I 

Mot nidom ■ 



Who eomw net hither neVr •hall 



The brook sdem the reeky hm 
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XI. PENKITH- SHaP-KENDAL, 26 Miles. 



ON HIOHT FRMM PSMRITR. 



Til* Viearag*. 

At the owner of the fleld, at 
the first lane on the right, be- 
^nd Eamont Bridge, is King 
Arthur's Round Table. A short 
distance down the lane, on the 
right, is Mayborough, another 
mic of the dark ages. The road 
prooeeds through Tirrel and 
Barton to Pooley Bridge. 



Clifton Hall, a f 



t-honae> 



Here are the gates leading to 
the Earl of Lonsdale's magni- 
ficent Park of dOO acres, and t< 
the Castle. 

Hackthorpe Hall, also a ihrm- 
hotise. The birth-place of John 
first Visoount Lonsdale. The 
Lowther fhmily have immense 
possessions in the neighbour- 

Shap, anciently Hmpe, a long 
straggling village. The remains 
of an abbey, founded in llSOi 
are a miie to the west on the 
banks of the Lowther. Only a 
tower of the Church is stand- 
ing, but it appears to have been 
at one time an extensiTe struc- 
ture. A road turns off at Shap 
to Hawes Water, six miles. 



Wastdale Head, a granitic 
mountain, firom which bloeks, 
|Of immense size, have been car- 
Iried, by some extraordinary 
■means, into Lancashire and 
Staffordshire, in one direction, 
land to the coast of Yorkshire in 
>ther, upwards of 100 miles 
n the parent rock. In order 
> enter Yorkshire, they must 
have been drifted over Stain- 
, 1400 Ceet in elevatidn. 

, Low-Bridn House, lUohard 
FotheigUl, Esq. 



Three miles north of Kendal 
from Otter Bank, a bcauttflil 
ylew of that town, with the 
CaMie HUl on the left, to Ob- 



Kink liouie, Mrs. Elderton. 



^ 



PENRITH. 



i£^ cr. Eamont Bridge. 
Enter Westmorland. 
248 -^cr. Lowther Bridge. 

231 Clifton VilL 

21 Hackthorpe VilL 

19 Thrimby Vill. 

Shap VilL 

Inns, 
Greyhound, King's Arms. 

Shap Toll Bar. 



Orer the elerated moorish 
tract called Shap Fells. 

Steep descent under Bre- 
therdale Bank to 

High Borrow Bridge, 
over the Lune. 

7 Forest HaU. 

5 



^^ cr. Mint Bridge^ 

KENDAL. 

Inns, 

King's Anus, Commercial. 



The Eamont and _ 

w tributaries of the Eden, be- 
Core entering which they Ibrm 



H 
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OarieUA Hall, John Oovpar, 



Broof ham HaU, the Windsor 
f the North. In the Tidnity 
is Brougham Castlcafine ruin, 
the property of the EazI ot 
Thanet, a descendant firom 
' The stout Lord Cliffords that 
did fight in Frsaoe." 

Upon Clifton Moor, a skir- 
mish took place inl745, between 
the retreating troops of the Pie- 
tender and the army under the 
Duke of Cumberland, in whidi 
fifteen were killed on both sides. 
Mention is made of this Inei- 
dent in Waverley. 



Ontheaouth-eastof S1UM>. by, 
the road side, are two lines of 
unhewn granite, ealled Karl 
Lofts. Amiletothenorth-eaoS 
of the same village, there is an 
ancient circle of large stones* 
both these remains are mppo-i 
sed to be of Druidic origin. 



Shap Spa, a medicinal spring 
which annually draws a crowd 
of Tisitors, is a mile to the east 
in the midst of the moor. The 
water is of nearly rimilar qua- 
lity to that at Leamington. 
There is an excellent hotel In 
the vicinity of the spring. 

This is the last stage to KcB' 
dal. 

WhinftU Beacon, 1900 ftet. 

Hollow through which the 
Sprint fWmiLongsleddaleflowB. 
This narrow and picturasque 
vale commences near Gamett 
Bridge, and runs six mllca 
northwards, between steep and 
rocky declivities. Apathatlta 
head crosses Gatescarth Pasa, 
having Harter Fell on the left, 
and Branstree on the right. In- 
to Mardale, at the head 
Hawes Water. 

Benson Knott, 1008 feet. 
8t Oeoige'sChnvh. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE LAKES. 



The magnificent scenery which surrounds the English 
Lakes derives much of its characteristic effect £rom the 
peculiar structure, as well as the elevation, of the moun- 
tain masses. Every hill and valley, every crag and 
waterfieill, is marked with distinctive features by the 
rocks of the locality ; and these lovely scenes contribute 
a far higher measure of gratification to him who has 
learned the natural causes of their beauty, than that 
which meets the passing glance of one who sees only the 
charm of light, and shade, and colour. The landscape 
may, and indeed must, charm alike the Geologist and 
the Tourist ; but the former unites to his perception of 
the present a vivid image <^ the past ; traces back the 
combined effects to their several agencfes ; refers these 
to great natural laws, which speak of periods anterior 
to human records ; and, beyond this long vista of geo- 
logical time and physical change, beholds, with higher 
a<hniration, exempt fi*om change, and independent of 
time, the power of the Infinite and Wise. 

But, independent of the thoughts and feelings called 
up by geological associations, which often convert the 
dreariest suiface of pebbles, or the flattest plain of sand, 
to a theme for most interesting reflection, it cannot be 
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doubted, that the mere perception of the peculiar cha- 
racter of landscape is heightened and sharpened by some 
acquaintance with Geology. Who that knows the nature 
of the rocks ever fails to muse on the contrast presented 
by the smooth slopes of Skiddaw with the rude crags of 
Scawfell ? Looking only at the scene, we feel and enjoy 
the decorated beauty of Lowdore, and the lonely rush 
of Scale Force — ^the majesty of Ulleswater, and the rich- 
ness of Windermere — ^ti^ie quiet beauty of Graamere, and 
the savage banks of Thirlemere; but we appreciate 
these contrasts with more justice, we mark the pecu- 
liarities of each picture with more firmness and truth, 
if our attention has been stimulated by Geology, and 
our curiosity directed to more than sur&ce views of 
nature. 

We are indebted to one who has keenly relished the 
beauties of this mountain region, for an admirable sketch 
of its geological structure. The letters of Professor 
Sedgwick, here alluded to, contain nearly all the infor- 
mation that is accessible to the public, though they 
embody only a small portion of the knowledge which he 
has gathered by the toil of many summers. Mr. Ottley's 
brief but valuable notices, and the late Dr. Smith's G^- 
logical Maps of the Counties of Cumberland, Lancashire, 
and Westmorland, may also be referred to. The fol- 
lowing Essay is, in a great degree, founded on personal 
observation, compared, in several parts, with tiie com- 
munications of Mr. Sharpe to the Geological Society, 
and everywhere adjusted by reference to the views ot 
Professor Sedgwick, from whose judgment it is seldom 
safe to differ. 

The Lakes of the north of England, like those ot 
Scotland, Wales, and some districts of L-eland, are 
situated among the most ancient of the stratified rocks, 
including slaty formations with organic remains, and 
others still older, which have not as yet yielded any fos- 
sils. These strata form, in a general sense, one broad 
rugged dome, surrounded on the fianks by later deposits 
of old red sandstone, mountain limestone, mUlstone grit 
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eoal, and new red sandstone. The map of these strata 
has the following general aspect : — 



No. 1. 



.'''' \b\ \ A The Monntainous District of Slaty 
J *""\***-'' Bocks, endodng the Lakes. 

t\ ^* B B The raised Border of Limestone, Grit, 
/ \ / Coal, ftc. 




"*>0 



c The PUiDS of Bed Sandstone. 



If we suppose a section made across this tract to the 
level of the sea, the appearance (in a general sense) 
would be thus, — ^the three great classes of rocks being 
marked by the same letters : 



No. 2. 




But the regularity of the dome and its borders is dis- 
guised by a thousand inequalities of detail. The strata 
of the interior are not uplifted in a regular arch, but 
^en^into innumerable complex curves, forming anticlinal 



No. 8. 
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ridges, aao, and synclinal hollows 88. Theyare locally 
broken by &ult8 (No. 4), so that the originaUy continuous 

Ho. 4. 




rocks are divided, and the parts dianged in level 10, 
100, or 1000 feet, or yards. 

These great movements of the strata were accom- 
plished witi^ violence, and one of the coincident effects 
was the forcible injection of melted rocks into many ol 
the fissures and void spaces left between the broken 
masses. Urns, granite, porphyry, and o&aet rocks pro- 
duced by heat, and not sitraUfid^ have fonnd their way 
amongst the older strata, and have produced on them, 
near tiie sur&ces of contact, certain diemical and me- 
chanical changes, converting the sand and argillaceous 
masses into compounds which approach to the nature of 
the igneous rocks, — ^to these the tide of metamorphic 
rocks is assigned. 

Hie accompanying section (No. 5), from south to 
north, will show the relative position of these various 
masses, which we shall now proceed to notice in the 
order of their geological antiquity ; beginning with the 
lowest and oldest class of strata, viz., those of the Skid- 
daw range, which were, perhaps, formed before oi^nic 
life commenced upon the globe, and ma>y hence be 
termed hypozcic. 
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Ulventoa. 
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Ko.6. 



_ ; AIlnTial AccnmnlationB. 
:>'• Mhmal Accumulations* 



New JEled Sandstone. 
C A ^ , _ __ , Cakareo-Tnagnwrian Gong;lnneBate. 






limflBtone, Gdt, Oial^ and Goal 



limeitone. 
~ OldEed Sandatone and CanglflBaeraitab 



Upper Slaty Aocka. 



Middle Slaty SflckB. 




Lower Skty Kodak 



Metamorpliie Slates. 



(Gnuutic fockB of Igneous Origin.) 

The above sketch (No. 6) represents a vertical 
section of the whole series of aqueous deposits in and 
around the Lake district. 
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DISTRICT OF THE LOWEST SLATES. 

K a line be drawn in a direction &om south-west to 
north-east, through Dent Hill and Saddleback, it will 
nearly coincide with the south-eastern boundary of these 
rocks, which occupy nearly the whole area between this 
line and the limestone hills of Egremont, Cockermouth, 
and Hesket Newmarket. Within this space granite 
appears in the valley of the Caldew ; syenite in Carrock 
Fell ; porphyritic dykes in High Pike ; greenstone at 
Berrier, and in Binsey and other localities. 

The granite of the Caldew is the lowest rock of the 
whole district, though probably of the most recent origin, 
for the veins which issue from it into some of the 
incumbent slaty beds, may be regarded as proof of its 
having been in a state of Vision since the date of their 
depositation. It is a compound of gray quartz, light 
coloured felspar, and black mica. Some portions have 
undergone decomppsition to a considerable depth from 
the surface. Syningill and the channel of the Caldew 
exhibit its characters to advantage. 

Above the granite, in Synin^, Mr. Ottley found a 
series of beds, of a nature ahnost intermediate between 
the granite and the ordinary slates. One of these is 
gneiss, — a laminated compound of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, — ^traversed by veins of granite. Another is mica' 
schist, a compound of silvery mica, in broad fakes, 
alternating with bands of quartz. 

Above them, appears a thick series of dark slaty 
rocks, very regularly laminated, and full of black spots 
(hornblende ?). This rock is locally called " wMntin," 
and by geologists has been named hornblende-slate. 

Stall higher follows a thick mass of bluish argil- 
laceous slate, frdl of distinctly crystallized prisms ot 
" ChiastoUtej" which gives its name to the slate. 

A great mass of slates follows, composing the 
principal part of the mountains of Saddleback and 
Skiddaw, Cawsey Pike, the Grasmoor Fells, and the 
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sides of Cmmmock and Lowes Water, and terminating 
inDentHilL 

Hiese rocks are of a uniform argillaceous character, 
except where veins and thin laminae of quartz diversify 
their aspect, or igneous rocks change the textures. The 
colour is usually dark, the surfieu^ glossy, and the mass 
divided into even or very undulated lamine. '< Slaty 
deavage" runs through a great part of the rock, but 
we believe good slate is rarehr produced in this diB- 
trict, except at Bowscale Feu. Yeii^s of lead occur 
in these slates at Dent Hill and on Lowes Water. 
Copper has been found in Skiddaw, and copper and 
lead, in various and beautifol combinations, occur in 
the mountainous group of High Pike and Carrock Fell, 
but the rocks of tiiese localities may perhaps belong to 
the middle slate rocks. 

No organic remains have yet been noticed in the 
dai^ Skiddaw slates. It is, nevertheless, possible they 
may occur, and yet may long escape detection, except 
the explorer finds the natural bedding of these rocks 
exposed by decompositions, or is aware of processes by 
which, even in solid slates, this bedding can sometimes 
be rendered evident. The observer should look for 
graptolites and small lingulsB or orbiculas. 

DISTRICT OF THE MIDDLE SLATES. 

In proceeding from Borrowdale, through Langdale 
to Ambleside, and through Tilbertiiwaite to Coniston 
Waterhead, this great and complex series of rocks may 
be examined in an interesting variety of positions. By 
a short deviation from Borrowdale, over Sty Head, to- 
t ward Wast Water, or frx)m Langdale, over Hard Knott, 
to Eskdale, the granite which breaks into the midst of 
the series, and sends off porphyritic branches, and pro- 
duces metamorpbism of tiie slates, may be well stut^ed. 
The boundaries of the district occupied by the mid- 
dle slates, are, on the north-west, the line from Egre- 
mont by Keswick, already mentioned ; on the south-east^ 
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a nearly parallel line from Broughton by Coniston 
Waterhead, Low Wood Lm, and &e chapel in Long 
Sleddale. A part of the detiEu^ed group of slaty rocks 
in High Pike (north-east of Skiddaw) may perhaps be- 
long to this series ; but they are much altered in aspect 
by the syenites and porphyries which there abound. 

The base of the whole mass, as seen on Derwent- 
water, about Barrow, is a red mottled argillaceous rock 
usually regarded as a breccia. The colour being con- 
sidered accidental, we find similar brecdated structures, 
and various gray tints, in the rocks at the entrance of 
Borrowdale, in those at the head of UUeswater, around 
the north side of Grasmere, in the vicinity of Devock 
Water, and, indeed, generally through a great part of 
the area of the middle slates. 

The fine-grained, gray, or green slaty rocks, like 
those of Langdale and Coniston Fells, are also of a de- 
rivative character, and only difierent by reason of the 
smaller size of the fragments which they enclose. The 
mottled aspect of some of these rocks has earned them 
the title of " rain-spot" slates (as at White Moss Quarry, 
near Ambleside). 

Among these beds we find abundance of those por- 
phyries composed of what seems indurated argillaceous 
matter, and imperfectly crystallized white felspar spots, 
melting away at their edges into the surrounding parts. 
Such as these occur under Helvellyn and about Tliirle- 
mere in great abundance, and may be recognised in the 
passage from Borrowdale to Wastdale, and from Lang- 
dale to Eskdale. These porphyries do not appear to be 
dykes forced in a melted state into fissures and cavities 
of the slates, but rather in some cases contemporaneous 
deponts, wMch have undergone greater alteration by 
heat than the associated strata, and deserve more than 
they do the title of metamorphic rocks. It is a confirma- 
tion of this view, that such rocks prevail around the 
great masses of granite and syenite of this region, and 
are yet distinct from the porphyritic ^' cfykea" which are 
branches from these masses. 
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Oiher beds, interposed among the slates, have the 
aspect of amygdaloid. Li Borrowdale, about Ulpha, 
near Grasmere, and in other places, rocks of this kind 
occur, having a generally argillaceous basis, full of no- 
dules of calcareous spar, or quartz, or calcedony, 
surrounded by thin coatings of green earth, which, in a 
flaky form, is interspersed in the substance of many of 
the slaty rocks. At the sur&ce of the ground the no- 
dules of carbonate of lime are removed by solution, and 
the stone becomes vesicular, like slag or lava. Portions 
may be selected from the " Toadstone" of Derbyshire 
(an earthy submarine lava), which closely resemble the 
amygdaloidal bed of Borrowdale. Thin strings of 
epidote also occur among the brecciated rocks, as, for 
example, in the cliffs about Bowder Stone in Borrow- 
dale. 

All these are evidences of the more than local action 
of heat in occasioning the peculiar mineral characters 
of tiie middle division of slates. A close scrutiny of the 
circumstances under which the rocks are associated, 
suggests the idea of their being in part aggregates of 
volcanic mud ; in part submarine streams of felspathic 
lava ; in part littoral breccias or conglomerates, whose 
materials have not been drifted far ; and in part argil- 
laceous and arenaceous accumulations of an ordinary 
character. 

Through nearly the whole mass there runs a struc- 
ture on a large scale, symmetrical, to contain lines inde- 
pendent of tiie original bedding of the rocks. To this 
structure we owe the slates for roofing, which are ob- 
tained by cleaving the rock vertically, or at a moderate 
inclination from the vertical. A mass of slate rock is 
thus cleft like the stump of a tree, yet rooted in the 
ground ; the tree can be split in planes passing in any 
direction through its axis ; but the slate only in one 
plane, coincident with one particular direction at each 
quarry, and this direction is generally observed to be 
prevalent in the whole district. 

This cleavable structure is not coeval with the origin 
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of the rocks, as the stratification of them is : it has 
been added, in consequence of some very general in- 
fluence affecting the ancient rocks, more than those of 
later date ; and the argillaceous rocks, more than the 
sandstones and limestones. It has been ascribed to 
heat, to electrical affinities, to pressure ; but, in fact, it 
is a re-arrangement of the particles or small masses of 
the rocks, a new molecular constitution of their sub- 
stance, consequent on some general agency, such as 
heat, which might release the parts from their .original 
bonds; and some general and determinate afiSboity, 
such as electricity, which might give particular direc- 
tions to the planes of their reunion. A frequent direc- 
tion of the cleavage planes, in this district, is from E. 
toW. 

The middle district of slates, now under considera^ 
tion^ is, more than any other part of the lake country^ 
filled with rocks of igneous origin. 

The syenitic and porphyritic rocks of the northern 
end of the Yale of St John, near Keswick, touch, or 
nearly touch, the line of the boundary of the Skiddaw 
slates; but their principal mass has been forced up 
amongst the brecciated ^tes, and is probably of later 
date than most of the gray sub-porphyritic masses 
under Helvellyn and about Wythbum, which seem to 
be contemporaneous with the strata. In Armboth 
Fell, Mr. Ottley found a beautiful dyke of red felspar, 
hold^g doubly pyramidal detached quartz crystals. 
This may be of the same age as the porphyries of St. 
John's Vale. Abundance of sub-porphyritic rocks are 
seen about the head of Langdale, and in the passes from 
that vale to Eskdale, and to Borrowdale. Again they 
prevail in the pass from Borrowdale to Wast Water, 
and in the mass of Scawfell and Great Gable. But 
these, for the most part, appear to be of contempor- 
aneous origin, spread out on the sea-bed, in alternation 
with marine sediments; or else may be regarded as 
beds of more easy fusibility than the others with which 
they are associated, and, on this account, more changed 
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than ihej, by the general action of heat} since their 
deposition. 

On the other hand, the great sjenitic masses of 
Bed Pike, and the chain of grand rough hiBs on the 
western nde of Bnttermere aiid southern side of Enner- 
dale, are eyidentlj irruptire masses, which have been 
forced through, and perhaps have spread over, the 
middle slates. They are mosdj composed of red felspar, 
with some quartz interspersed, and a variable admix- 
ture of a soft greenish or yellowish mineraL Barely 
distinct hornblende is observable. Hiese rocks are 
mineralogically allied to the felspathic masses in the 
Vale of St. John, and may be well studied in the 
country between Buttermere and Wastdale Head. 

The area of the syenitic rocks is considerable ; but 
it is joined to a still larger sur&ce of granite, which, 
from the lower end of Wast Water, from below the 
summit of Scawfell, and from Eskdale Head, passes by 
Muncaster Fell and Devock Water, to Stoneshead Fell 
In Eskdale, the granite contains silvery mica ; about 
Devock Water, this is often decomposed to a ferruginous 
mass; in Muncaster Fell, thore is generally no mica; 
and the rock becomes a large-grained gray <^ binary" 
granite, composed of felspar and quartz. 

Adjoining to these granities and syenites, the slaty 
rocks are frequently metamorphic, having become red- 
dened, as at Floutem Tarn ; blackened and subcrystal- 
line, according to Professors Sedgwick, near Bootle; 
sub-porphyritic, or of the nature of flinty slate, in a 
great range of country round ScawfelL Veins appear, 
in many places, to have ramified from the granitic and 
syenitic masses into cracks and fissures of the slate, 
and therein to have cooled to a compact felspathic or 
porphyritic rock. 

From these circumstances, there arises the convic- 
tion that the granite and syenite of the western region 
of the lakes, which is subjacent, as a mass, to the 
middle or green slates, is of later consolidation than 
the era of their deposition, has been in frudon since 
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liiej were indnrated, and hajs, bj heating, locally altered 
their diaracters. The same conclusion maj be drawn 
from the appearances presented by the re^on of syenites 
and porphyries round Carrock Fell and High Pike, 
where the slates are modified by these igneous rocks, 
and the whole district resembles, in several points, a 
porti<m of the mining country of Cornwall. 

Mineral veins occur in the middle slates, in various 
situations. The sulphuret of copper in the mines of 
T^berthwaite, in Coniston Fells ; the micaceous iron- 
ore of Eskdale; the galena of Grisedale, on UUes- 
water, are examples. If we are right in referring to 
this group the slaty and syenitic rocks of Carrock and 
High Pike, we must here notice their rich mineral 
contents. 

The mineral wealth of this region is perhaps due to 
the nature and mode of occurrence of the syenitic rocks 
of Carrock Fell, and the felspathic dykes (^analogous in 
many respects to the ^< Elyan" dykes of Cornwall), 
which appear in the vicinity of the lead and copper 
veins. Tlie syenite of Carrock Fell is usually a com- 
pound of felspar, quarts, and hornblende ; the felspar, 
in the large-grained sorts, is often pale greenish, and, in 
finer grained kinds, it is often reddii^. The homblendic 
mineral is sometimes exchanged for hypersthene, and 
the whole enriched by small black crystals of oxide of 
iron. Probably, the felspathic dykes of High Pike are 
branches from this rock. The felspar in one of these 
dykes is decomposed to a soft steatitic substance. 

Carbonates and sulphurets of copper, carbonates, 
phosphates, arseniates, and sulphurets of lead, arseni- 
urets of iron, wolfrtun, apatite, ^., will repay the 
mineralogist for a visit to these hills. The sulphuret 
of lead at Driggeth mine usually contains silver. 

The « Wad'* or « Blacklead" mine in Borrowdale 
may be added to this list ; and it is a subject of no small 
difficulty to the geologist, to determine the origin of 
tills singular compound of carbon and iron, which here 
ramifies irregularly in the partially '^ metamorphic" 
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eilajes. The supposition of a vegetable origin for this 
carbon seems altogether gratuitous ; and there appears 
as much reason to admit mineral combinations contain- 
ing carbon, among the constituents of the globe, pre- 
vious to, or independent of, the existence of plants, as 
there is to admit phosphorus in such combinations, pre- 
vious to, or independent o^ the existence of animals. 

No organic remains have jet been dktmctly recog- 
nised in this great series of strata, but there are cavities 
in the green slate of the Old Masi in Coniston Fells, 
which seem to be of organic origin. The best chance 
of finding fossils in tfaL region, is probably in coarse 
sandstone or quartzose conglomerates, for such have 
been found to yield them in parts of the slate rocks of 
Wales, once equally thought to be devoid of all traces 
of Hfe. Limestone bands are not known in the region, 
otherwise they might be searched with good hope of 
success. The forms most likely to be met with are 
those of terebratuli-form shelb, and fragments of 
encrinites. 

THE UPPER SLATES. 

Coniston LimestoM, — ^The south-eastern boundary of 
the middle slates is marked by a variable limestone 
band, or by the lowest of two bands where both exist. 
This limestone, rich in fossil remains, is properly a 
member of the upper slate series, which is also in many 
parts fiill of the traces of animal life. It is to Profes- 
sor Sedgwick that we owe the exact survey and des- 
cription of this rock, which, from a point lying west, 
and others north of Broughton in Fumess, passes north 
of Coniston Waterhead and Low Wood Inn, across the 
valleys of Troutbeck and Long Sleddale, in a direction 
right against the mass of granite in Shap Fells. After 
the interruption which this causes, the calcareous beds 
are stated to reappear &rther east, near Shap Wells, 
and there to pass unconformedly beneath the carboni- 
ferous series. 
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Thongh here called limestone, this series of heds is, 
indeed, only partially and variably calcareous. The 
strata of limestone are much intermingled with beds of 
shale, and the uniform dark colour of the group renders 
it somewhat difficult for an inexperienced eye to distin- 
guish between them. Veins of calcareous spar are fre- 
quent in the small cracks of the thicker beds ; the cleav- 
age planes, which pass through the shales, are somewhat 
interrupted and twisted in the band of limestone ; and 
the effect of atmospheric action is different on the argil- 
laceous and calcareous strata. 

The organic remains are numerous, including corals, 
brachiopoda, tentaculites, and trilobites. There may be 
collected about twenty species in a quarry by the road- 
side from Coniston Waterhead to Ambleside, about two 
miles from Coniston. Among these are the chain- 
coral (Caten^ora escharoides), Orthis Jlabellulum, Orthia 
grancUs, Isotelus gigaSy and other trilobites. At Low 
Wood Inn, also, similar collections may be made, but 
the country near Coniston Waterhead appears most 
productive. 

Irekth Group. — ^Above the Coniston limestone is a 
thick series of dark flaggy slates, such as occur at Kirby 
Ireleth, south of Broughton, on the road from Coniston 
to Hawkshead, between Low Wood Lm and Bowness, 
in Kentmere, in Long Sleddale, and at the Crook of 
Lune, under Howgill Fells. This part of the series 
yields roofing-slate at Kirby L^leth, near Ulverston, 
and flags near Ambleside, and at crook of Lune. In a 
district farther east, at Horton in Ribblesdale, Yorkshire, 
the valuable flag-quarries, which appear to be of this 
series, are well worthy of a visit. The surfaces of the 
flags (surfaces of stratification, not cleavage) are there 
undulated by nodules, enclosing orthoceratites, lituites, 
and favosites. They somewhat resemble the flags of 
Uandeilo, in South Wales.* 

* And still more closely, as Professor Sedgwick has shown, the 
flags of Denbighshire, in North Walea,— ProoeaKn^* of the Geological 
Sodetif^im, 
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Organic remains are not commonly observed in this 
group of rocks, except in the vicinity of the limestone 
bands, at or near its base. Some columnar joints •f 
crinoidea were collected in it, on the shore by Bowness 
Ferry, on Windermere, by the author, in 1837. 

HowgiU Group, — ^A more arenaceous series than the 
last upon which it rests, though in both sandy and ar- 
gillaceous deposits alternate, the sandy layers being 
more frequent, often thicker, and perhaps of coarser 
grain in tliis. There are no important conglomerates, 
and no remarkable brecciated rocks in the group. It is 
not in general subject to any other metamorphic appear- 
ance than that caused by slaty cleavage, which is less 
remarkable, and less productive of good slate, than in 
the lower group. Organic remains, if they occur, are 
very rare in these rocks. 

Kirhby Group, the highest and most fossiliferous oi 
all the series of Cumbrian slaty rocks. In it the true 
slaty cleavage is but a little developed ; the rocks grow 
more and more micaceous upwards, and gradually ex- 
change bluish and gray tints for purplish and reddish 
hues. By these characters the series approximates to 
the more recent class of strata — the old red sandstone, 
which succeeds, and is superimposed. In fact, the upper 
pordon of the Eirkby group is undistinguishable from 
the fossiliferous tilestone which occurs in Caermarthen- 
shire, and is there classed by Mr. Murchison as the 
lower member of the old red sandstone. These circum- 
stances are nowhere better observable than in the banks 
of the Lune, above Eirkby-Lonsdale, and on the line 
of the old Kendal road from that town. The fossils 
from these localities were collected by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith and the author in 1822-4, and described in 
a communication to the Geological Society in 1 827. But 
the number since added by ]^. Danby and the diligent 
naturalists of Kendal from Benson Knot, Brigsteer, and 
other localities near Kendal, is much greater, and the 
whole series demonstrates perfectly the affinity of these 
upper micaceous flags and slates to the Upper Ludlow 
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slates and dlestone beds of Shropshire and Caermarthen-^ 
shire. Very few dykes of any rock or igneous origin 
are met with in this series of strata, except in the yici* 
nity of the remarkable granitic mass of Shap Fells. 
This fills a considerable area, perhaps equal to that oc- 
cupied by the granite under Skiddaw. It occupies the 
crest of high bold ground, about three miles west-south- 
west of Shap Wells, and is traversed by the road from 
Penrith to Kendal. The rock is quite unlike either of 
the sorts of granite abeady mentioned. It is porphy- 
ritic granite ; a compound of gray and reddish felspar, 
quartz, and dark mica, in grains of small or moderate 
size; but amidst these are scattered large and fine 
crystals of reddish felspar, one inch or even more in 
length. In this it resembles some of the trachytic pro- 
ducts of the Rhenish volcanoes. By this character, and 
some other peculiarities, the Shap granite may be re- 
cognised in hand specimens, and still more perfectly in 
the numerous boulders of this rock which have been 
scattered by ancient surface forces, on wide areas in the 
north of England, and to distances even as far as the 
Chalk Cliffs of Yorkshire. The granite of Ravenglass 
and Devock Water is also recognisable, and has been 
identified in loose fragments and scattered blocks as far 
south as the plains of Cheshire. 



THE GBANITE. 

The circumstance that there are three granite masses 
of difierent mineral characters, raised to the sur&ce in 
three unconnected tracts of the small area of the Lake 
Country, is interesting; but that these three sorts of 
granite should be found one in each of the three divisions 
of the slate rocks which exist in this district is surpris- 
ing. There is, probably, no other such case known ; 
and we ask — ^is the character of the granite due to the 
influences exercised on its consolidation by the slates 
with which it is associated ? or must we ascribe to some 
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peculiar conditions, coinciding with each period, the 
periodic characters of the granite, as to odier condi- 
tions, we ascribe the periodic characters of the slates f 
According to this latter view, which is by far the most 
probable, and which might be supported by many and 
strong analogies, the three granitic masses are of three 
different ages. According to observations made in the 
vicinity of each— observations proving that the slates in 
contact have been altered by the heat, and injected by 
the ramified veins of the fused rocks— each is of more 
recent date than the strata with which it is associated , 
but we have no certain proof of their relative antiquity ; 
no decisive ai^ument to bring against the aqsposition, 
that the granite of the Caldew, though it is in contact 
with only the lowest slates, may be o^ a date later than 
the highest of them. In con&mation of this supposi- 
tion, we may remark that the whole of the region of the 
slates is elevated upon an axis passing north-east and 
south-west through the nortnem part of the district ; 
that this axis passes through the valley of the Caldew ; 
and that the appearance of the granite there is connected 
with, and is in £Bkct dependent on, the disrupticn of the 
slaty rocks along the line of fracture. If this granite, 
therefore, was of later consolidation than the fissures 
which it fills, it may be regarded as of more recent ori- 
gin than the whole of the slaty series ; but the proof of 
this is imperfect. For the granite sends veins only into 
the immediately superincumbent gneiss ; and the hom- 
blendic and chiastolitic slates must have derived their 
metamorphosed aspect fitmi a more pervading action of 
heat than that which emanated fix>m the fused granite 
forced into an anticlinal fissure. 

FIBST GREAT DISTUBBANCE OF THE SEA-BED. 

Such are the strata and the rocks of igneous origin 
which compose the central area of the Lake district. 
To complete their history, we must consider the nature 
of the movements by which they were raised fcom 
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their original place on the sea-bed, put into new posi- 
tions, and exposed to new conditions. 

No. 7. 
Old Bed. (Hd Red. 



Upper Slates. Middle SUtes. Lower Slates. Oranite. Middle Slates. 

There is one general movement of this description, 
traceable in die Lake district, which occurred ajisr the 
deposition of the whole slate series, and before the pro 
duction of the strata next in the order of successicm. 
This movement was one of general eievatiork, on an axis 
ranging from south-west to north-eafit through Gras- 
moor Forest and Skiddaw Forest On this line the 
lowest slates are thrown up ; in the part where its effect 
is greatest, the subjacent granite appears. On each side 
of the axis some of the middle slates appear, and on the 
south side the upper slates. These latter are concealed 
on the northern side by the over-extension (" unconfor- 
mability^ of the superincumbent strata; and it is this un- 
conformabilitjof the two orders of deposits, which proves 
the movement of disturbance to have occurred in the 
period of geological time which intervened between them. 

Similar movements of the old slate rocks happened 
at the same period in nearly parallel directions in the 
range of the Lammermuir HiUs, raising the whole line 
of country from St. Abb's Head to Port Patrick. The 
greater ranges of the Highlands, on lines nearly parallel, 
were elevated at the same period ; and the same remark 
applies to considerable tracts in the north-west of Ire- 
land. Round all these tracts the slates are unconform- 
ably covered by old red sandstone, as in Cumberland 
and Westmorland. 
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The entire concealment of the upper slates (A* ia 
the diagram), and the partial concealment of the middle 
slates (A^)y on the noiih sides of the axis of movement, 
is a circumstance of much importance in reasoning on 
the physical agencies which have been andentlj at work 
on the district of Cumbrian slates. This deficiency of 
the upper fossiliferous beds is probably due to the wast- 
ing and destruction of them on that side of the axis, 
during the time which elapsed between the elevation of 
the central area and the formation around it of the next 
series of strata on the new bed and borders of the sea. 
While rising above the sea level in a shaken and frag- 
mentary state, the slate rocks would be exposed to rapid 
disintegration and waste, first by the sea-breakers, and 
afterwards by the atmospheric agencies, and especially 
the upper bed, which formed &e surface, would be 
wasted. The ordinary action of the sea on its now 
stationary coasts, and on solid rocks, is very powerfril, 
but may be regarded as almost of no moment if com- 
pared to that violent force which accompanies earth- 
quake movements, and it is difficult to overrate its 
effects on land rising under a large area by convulsive 
throes in shattered and broken masses. 

To the successive operation of disturbing movements 
on the crust of the earth, and of the littoral action of 
the sea, excited to violence by the change of level and 
displacement of liquid, modem geology ascribes the most 
important surface changes of the globe, its rugged glens 
and ridgy mountains ; while the effect of land streams 
and atmospheric influences upon these features has been 
to soften and fiU up the chasms, and moderate the pre- 
cipitous aspect of tiie mountains. Such effects are the 
natural, and indeed necessary, consequences following 
upon the conditions which have been proved. But this 
reasoning is further confirmed by the nature of the next 
class of deposited strata, and by the circumstances in 
which they are found ; for these show incontestibly, as 
facts^ that the sur&ce of the slaty rocks of all ages was 
thus formed into valleys, and that their disrupted ma- 
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terials were traDsported by water, and re-arranged 
along the borders of the sea. 

OLD RED STRATA. 

The old red sandstone appears, round the district of 
the Lakes, resting on the more ancient slates, but only 
in a few localities, and under an aspect very different 
from that which it wears in Caithness, along the 
Grampians, or on the border of Wales. There it forms 
immense areas of country, consists of innumerable beds 
amounting to several thousand feet in thickness, and 
contains most singular remains of fishes. Here it is 
confined to a hw vallejrs, is of only a few tens or a 
few hundreds of feet thick, and has yielded no relics 
of life ; yet, in a general sense, it is, by composition 
and history, allied to the larger and more prolific de- 
posits alluded to. 

The valley of the Lune above Eirkby-Lonsdale ex- 
hibits the best series of these red rocks, but they occupy 
a larger area, have greater thickness, and rise to higher 
ground, at the lower end of UUeswater. The Lune 
river crosses, in its picturesque course, within two miles 
of Eirkby-Lonsdale, the upper part of the slate rocks 
with fossils, at Beck Foot ; then divides difis of the old 
red series, whidi consist of red clay, with some concre- 
tionary subcalcareous masses (like the more definite 
rock called " Comstone" in Herefordshire), surmounted 
by red conglomerates fidl of pebbles, derived from the 
fsiate regions adjacent. 

The mountain limestone follows, but a dear and 
perfect junction of this rock with the old red is wanting 
here. The neai^t approach to a perfect junction is in 
Casterton woods, by the pretty waterfall. 

Near UUeswater, the limestone is separated from 
the slate by a narrow band of laminated arenaceous red 
marls without conglomerates; at Dacre, near Fooley 
Bridge, and at Butterswick, near Shap Abbey, the con- 
glomerate beds may be seen between the limestone and 
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the 8late». Mell Fell and Dnnxnallet are the only con^ 
spicuous hills of red conglomerate in the whole Lake 
district. The former rises to a height of 1000 feet 
above the sea. 

In the valley of the Mint near Kendal, in the Rother 
near Sedbei^h, in Barbon Beck betwe^i the chapel and 
the bridge, tibe old red conglomerate may be seen under 
peculiar circumstances, and to great advantage. 

From a careful study of all these localities, there 
results the conclusion, that the red deposits, taken gener- 
ally, occupy ancient valleys, and the sides of ancient 
valleys, which were excavated in the slaty rocks previous 
to the old red period. Among the fragmcmts which fiU 
the conglomerates, we find rolled masses of the neigh* 
bouring slaty rocks, {ueces of vein quartz, and specimens 
of the micaceous iron ore which lies in veins in the 
slaty country. From these facts it is evident, that, pre* 
viously to tlie junction of the (umglomerates, the ^ate 
rocks had been indurated, displaced, fissured, excavated 
into valleys, and impregnated with min^^ veins! 
What a lesson is here for the inquiring geologist, what 
a reproof for the sceptic who doubts the antiquity of 
the earth, and the immense range if its physical history 
before the era of the creation of man. 

By observing the elevation along the boundary of 
the Lake district, to which we fmd the con^omerates 
reach, we obtain a rude measure of the ancient limit of 
the sea, round the newly risen islands of the slate. We 
say lim^ not level; f(H*, in fact, the variation of level 
must be ascribed to the land, and the standard of level 
awarded to the sea. There is no trace of the old red 
visible on the western sdde of the Lake district ; and this 
may be, because the ancient sea limit, on that side, had 
soon after sunk below the modem sea-level, and become 
covered up by deposits later than the old red rocks. On 
that side, all the immediately succeeding deposits oc- 
cupy, in general, lower levels than on the eastern side ; 
so that a relative subsidence of the western lake region 
may be beUeved to have continued through the carboni- 
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terous period — ^a supposition which agrees with the local 
richness of the coal-beds there ; for this fact is in har- 
mony with subsidence of a sea-coast. 

We may gather, from the condition of the pebbles 
in the conglomerate, that the littoral action of the sea, 
during the old red period, was violent ; that the coarse 
detritus of the shores was chiefly collected in ba3rs and 
hollows, where comparative tranquillity reigned ; that 
it is only the edge of the old red which is now shown 
to us, while the deeper beds of the ocean, which received 
most of the sandy and muddy deposits, are now hid from 
our view by the later deposits of limestone, gritstone, 
and coal, which mark the next great portion of geolo- 
gical time. 

CALCAREO— CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM OF STRATA. 

Moumtam XmMsfone. — Under this title, geologists 
include a thick series of deposits, in which limestone 
abounds, and sometimes predominates, or even consti- 
tutes, alone, nearly the whole of the mass. This hap- 
pens in Flintshire, and rather generally in South Wales 
and Somersetshire. In Derbyshire, the thick limestone 
is surmounted by shale, and ^en by the millstone grit 
series ; in Yorkshire, the same limestone is surmounted 
by shale, gritstone, and coal ; and this by the millstone 
grit series. 

The thick Lower LiBfESTONE is seen abundantly 
round the Lake district ; as near Ulverston, Cartmel, 
Witherslack, Kendal, Milnthorpe,Eirkby-Lonsdale, Sed- 
bergh, Orton, Shap, Lowther, Greystock, Caldbeck, Tor- 
penhow, Cockermouth, Cleator, and Egremont. Every- 
where it forms bold hiUs; often presenting rough 
precipices toward the Lake mountains, dignified by the 
title of " Scars, " as Whitbarrow Scar, Underbarrow 
Scar ; or " Knots ," as Farlton Knot ; or simply termed 
^^ Fells," like other less remarkable hills. It rests upon 
the upper silurian rocks, near Kendal ; upon the middle 
slates, near Hesket Newmarket ; upon the lowest slates, 
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near Egremont Thus it is ^^ vnconformaby* to lihrvm 
rocks, and the cause of this is, the great disturbance of 
the sea-bed which followed upon the completion of the 
slaty series of strata. Generally speaking, this limestone 
appears, by the regularity of its beds and the purity of 
its calcareous composition, to haye been deposited be- 
yond the influence of the littoral agitation of the sea. 
In some places (as near Ingleton, in Yorkshire) its 
lowest beds contain abundance of fragments of the sub- 
jacent slaty rocks : near Lowther, beds similarly placed, 
contain quartz pebbles : and as we proceed to the north, 
a series of sandstones, shales, and coal, is interpolated 
among the limestones. This is seen chiefly on the 
eastern side of the Yale of Eden, under the great escarp- 
ment of Cross FelL The geologist should remark, 
beneath the limestone range of Orton Scars, a lower 
plateau, in which red sandstone prevails ; for this appears 
to be associated with fossiliferous limestones, locally of 
a red colour, the whole suggesting the idea of a tempo- 
rary return, during the calcareous period, of the actions 
which had prevailed during the old red sandstone era. 
— (See Geology of Torkshire^ vol. ii.) 

The colours and textures of the limestone render it 
suitable for marble. The most curious, perhaps, is the 
clouded marble of Beetham FelL Some beds are fiill 
of shells, others of corals, others of crinoids ;, and nearly 
all disclose to the microscope multitudes of minutely 
organized animal tissues. A great part of the mass is 
distinctly composed of organic reliquiae ; the hard parts 
of invertebrate animals (with a few fish-teeth and fin- 
bones) ; and it is, perhaps, pot an extravagant conjecture, 
to regard it as of the nature of an ancient shdlj coralj 
and crinoid reef^ encircling the insulated lake mountains, 
analogous to ^e coral ree& which prevail, in the modem 
period, around the islands of tropical seas. — ^Professor 
Sedgwick advances this opinion in his Letters on the 
Geology of the Lake district. The crinoidal stems are 
usually disjointed, and appear to have been displaced 
by currents, and then aggregated into beds. This great 
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limestone series is from 500 to 1000 feet thick in the 
Yorkshire Dales. It may be well studied in the 
vicinity of Ingleton, Settle, and Kirkby-Lonsdale. 

Cayems and fantastically excavated rocks mark the 
range of this limestone in various parts ; especially under 
Ingleborough and Whemside. The river scenery of 
Eirkby-Lonsdale ond Caldbeck, and the sea-coast of 
Conishead, near Ulverston, are much enriched by its 
romantic cliffs and terraces. 

Mineral veins are not so plentifhl in the mountain 
limestone round the lakes, as in other tracts of the same 
rock. Sulphuret of lead was found in it under Ingle- 
borough, carbonate of copper near Ulverston, and car- 
bonate of zinc (calamine) in Bolland Forest. But iron 
is the only valuable metal now obtained from this rock, 
in the district of the lakes. It occurs in the state of a 
rich hiematite (perixode of iron), near Dalton, in Fur- 
ness, and at Cleator, near £gremont. The vein of this 
valuable substance, near Dsdston, fills a wide fissure in 
the limestone, and has long yielded to the iron-masters 
of South Wales the means of enriching the produce 
from their frimaces, by admixture with the native 
poorer day ironstones. 

Organic remains are extremely numerons in the great 
limestone rocks of Kendal, Eirkby-Lonsdale, OrtOa 
Caldbeck, Cockermouth, and £gremont. They consist 
of corals, in various states of preservation; columns 
and smaller parts of encrinites ; two species of echinida ; 
several hundred species of bivalve, univalve, and con- 
camerated shells, fish-teeth and fin-bones. The reader 
will find a nearly complete account, with figures of 
these organic remains, in Phillips's Geology of YorkaMrCy 
voLii. 

The Ufpeb Limestonb series is conspicuous on the 
middle slopes of Ingleborough, Whemside, and Wild- 
boar Fell, but forms only a secondary feature in the cal- 
careous belt of the Lake country on the north, ranging 
from near Lowther, on the north side of Hesket New- 
market, by Bolton, to near Cockermouth. It also 
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appears in Low Furness, south-east of DaltOD, and 
south of Kirkbj-Lonsdale, about Huttonroo^ and 
Whittington. It yields fine marble, especially in Gars* 
dale and Dentdale, of two sorts : one, from the lowest 
beds, black ; the other, from the highest, gray, and full 
of crinoidal columns, each resembhng a variety of the 
Derbyshire marbles. Good flagstone occurs in this 
series, at Huttonroof, near Eirkby-Lonsdale, and poor 
beds of coal, in the same vicinity, at SleagiU, near 
Orton, and near Hesket Newmarket 

The orgamc remains are extremely numerous, but 
generally similar to those mentioned in the lower lime- 
stone. One of the beds of this series, at Alston Moor, 
is called ^'Cockle-shell Lime," irom the plenty of 
bivalve shells (producta) in it 

The Millstone Orit Grovp is about 800 feet thick in 
the Yorkshire mountains, and consists of three distinct 
coarse sandstones or quartzose conglomerates, with se- 
veral flaggy sandstones, shales, and coal-beds ; but it is 
only feebly traceable parallel to the northern border of 
the Lake country; and, indeed, is hardly separable 
from the beds of the diviaon just noticed. Orgasfdo 
remains (animal), similar to those of the limestone, occur 
in some of the shales, and others, like those of the coal 
(plants), are met with in some of the sandstones. The 
group is altogether of an intermediate character between 
the limestone and the coal formation. 

The Coai Formadan, which is the uppermost part of 
the calcareo-carboniferous system, contains no true 
limestone-beds ; but consists of sandstones and shales 
of various kinds, enclosing several regular beds of coal, 
and some bands of ironstone nodules. This valuable 
series of deposits merely fringes the sea-coast, frt)m St 
Bees' Head, near Whitehaven, to Maryport ; and the 
coal is sought with such avidity, that the works are now 
extended far beneath the sea, both at Whitehaven and 
at Workington. The westward dip of the coal favours 
this bold operation; but faults, and local changes of 
dip occur, which render the enterprise not a little dan- 
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gerous, as well as difficult A serious accident from 
this cause happened in 1837. 

The fossils of the coal tract are chiefly plants of the 
sorts usually classed as Calamites, Stigmariie, Sigillariae, 
Lepidodendron, and Ferns. Some of the sandstones 
of the millstone grit group, and others of the upper 
limestone series, contain stems of plants, very rarely 
leaves of ferns; but the extreme abundance of the 
remains of plants is a positive character of the coal 



SECOND GREAT INTERVAL OF DISTURBANCE. 

The accumulation of coal, which was favoured by 
a general and continual descent of the shore and bed of 
the sea, ceased, when a contrary movement, of a violent 
character and very extensive sphere of operation, took 
place. The movement thus described, affected, with 
great fructures and enormous displacements, the area of 
the coal and mountain limestone and more anciently 
solidified strata, in the whole of the British Isles, and 
over large parts of Europe and America. Its effects 
in and around the Lake district, may be summed in the 
following abstract : — 

1. The main geographical features of the district ; 
its great mountain ridges, and great vale depressions, 
received from this movement their last decisive impress. 
The insulated character of the Lake mountains, which 
was evident at the close of the first great disturbance, 
was now modified on the eastern side, by the elevation 
of a long and wide range of high ground, extending 
from what is now the vale of the Tyne, to the sources 
of the Aire and the Babble ; and the sea which had 
flowed without interruption around, was bounded by 
the lofky isthmus of Howgill Fell and Wildboar Fell ; 
and rejected, £u* to the south, by a general rising on the 
whole of the south-eastern margin of the district. 

2. The relative elevationa of land in and around the 
Lake dbtrict, which we behold at this day, were 
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acquired at that time ; and i^eirahsokOe devotion above 
the sea, may be stated, with much probability, at about 
500 feet less than it is at present. The evidence for 
this will immediately appear. 

NEW BED SANDSTONE. 

If a Hne be drawn from near Lowes Water, across 
the Bay of Morecambe, and continued across Fumess, 
by the town of Dalton, and afterwards by Bootie, 
Ravenglass, and Egremont, to St. Bees' Head, it will 
mark the ancient sea-shore after the second great up- 
ward movement of the Lake rocks. On the south and 
west of this Hne, the new red sandstone is found 
deposited in nearly horizontal strata, against the ends 
of vertical, contorted, or variously inclined Falseozoic 
rocks, already described. From St. Bees the line is 
interrupted for a space by the modem sea, but is 
recovered near Maiyport, and thence sweeps con- 
tinuously round the Ls^e region, south of Allonby and 
Wigton, west of Penrith and Appleby, to Erkby 
Stephen. From this point, as from a deep bay, the 
line of ancient coast returns by Brough and Duffcon, 
beneath the range of the Cross Fell mountains, to 
cross the L*thiDg and the Liddel, and extend long arms 
into the vales of Annan and Dumfries, and, finally open 
into Solway Firth and the Lriish Sea. 

Along the line thus defined, the sea washed difiii 
and slopes of slate and granite, from near Bootie to 
near Egremont ; coal strata from St. Bees to Maryport ; 
easy slopes of mountain limestone, and its associated 
grits and shales, as far as Eirkby Stephen ; and steep 
clifis of the same rocks, from this point far to the north- 
ward — along all this much varied shore, and in the 
adjoining deeps and shallows, new and extensive deposits 
happened, which (with only the exception of one mass 
of beds) are not derived from, nor even characterized 
by, the mineral aggregates, which the waters touched 
and wasted. They generally consist of red sandstones 
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and red marls (occasionallj varied b j lighter greenish 
tints, in which the peroxide of iron plays a very 
remarkable part). Iron exists, and often abundantly, 
in mountain limestone and coal formations, but generally 
as protoxide, or carbonate of the protoxide. Such is 
also the condition of the iron in almost the whole slate 
series, while in the old red sandstone the peroxide pre- 
vails. Thus we have the following mineral series from 
above: — 

New Bed PerozidM. 
Carboniferous Protoxides. 
Old Red Peroxides. 
Slaty PMtoxides. 

The red deposits are by &r too extensively spread in 
Europe, and even beyond its limits ; and their charac* 
tars are too constant and general to allow of being 
understood as the effect of local influences. We must 
believe that the lake mountains were surrounded by the 
new red sandstones, through the agency of sea-currents, 
which derived their mineral admixtures from the waste 
of distant shores ; and gathered these admixtures in 
such abundance, as to fill all the oceanic basins of that 
geological age, in Europe, with the same, or a very 
similar, series of depositions. 

To this conclusion there is one exception. There 
is one set of beds associated with the red series, and 
forming sometimes its lowest visible part, which is only 
locally distributed, and is evidentiy of local origin. 
This is a series of beds, often approaching to or con- 
stituting limestone, but generally full of fragments, 
either angular or rolled, derived from the rocks of the 
adjacent shores, especially from the mountain limestone 
rocks, which formed in &ct, a large portion thereof. 
To this the name of calcareo-magnesian conglomerate 
is applicable. It has been regarded as the equivalent 
of tiie magnesian limestone of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire. It may be studied near Whitehaven, and to 
great advantage at Stenkrith Bridge, near Eirkby 
Stqphea. 
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Exactly similar characters belong to rocks similarly 
drcumstanced in the new red series, in many other 
parts of England; and hare always been considered 
good evidence of the shore-line of the sea of the new 
red period. These pebbly deposits are, in iBact, the sea- 
beach of that era, and are usually covered up by, and 
intermixed with, sands, as modem beaches are mingled 
with sandbanks. The lands bek>w the calcareous con- 
glomerate receive the title of the lower new red or 
Rotheiiegende, and have been described by Professor 
Sedgwick near Whitehaven, lying inmiediatly above 
the coal. Those which rest upon the calcareous beds 
constitute the new red sandstone. Above these sands, 
probably deposited in calmer water, usually occur finer 
and more argillaceous sediments, locdHy yielding 
gypsum, and in other parts of England rock-salt. 
These are the latest of the regtdarly stratified sea- 
deposits in and around the Cumbrian Lake district. 
Becords of many long periods succeeding this epochs 
have been observed in other parts of the British Isles ; 
but the geological history of this particular district is 
here interrupted, and a wide interval of unknown 
duration separates the date of the new red strata from 
the next point of geological time, discemable in the 
natural monuments of the Lake districts. These 
monuments represent the country as subject to great 
sur&ce waste, by forces acting nearly at the dose of 
the latest of the great geol(^cal periods which preceded 
the commencement of historic time. 

DILUVLAL AND GLAOIO-DILnVLAL DEPOSITS. 

The geologist who is well acquainted with the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the rocks of the Lake district 
may often recognize numerous fragments, and occasion- 
ally large blocks of them, in the plains of Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, and on the hills and sea-clifis of Yorkshire. 
If, surprised by the phenomenon, he endeavours to in- 
vestigate its cause, he will remark, that, from the plains 
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of Cheshire, an almost uninterrupted stream (so to 
speak) of these travelled stones can be followed on the 
west of the mountainous lands of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and South Lancashire, till it terminates in the granites 
and slates of the country, near Ravenglass ; while from 
the Yorkshire coast another stream, or series of streams, 
of such gravel can be followed to a converging channel 
across the high chain of the Yorkshire hiUs, at Stain- 
moor, and from thence over the vale of the Eden, and the 
Crags of Orton, to the granites and slates of Shap Fells, 
and the syenites and elvans of Carrock and High Pike. 

What has given to these streams of pebbles their 
determinate courses, lifting them above great inequali- 
ties of level, and yet not enabling them to overpass, 
except in the hollow of Staanmoor, and in one other 
situation in the valley of the Yorkshire Calder, the 
great ridge of the carboniferous mountains? 

To this question four answers of a speculative char- 
acter have been returned, pardy founded on the general 
advance of geological opinions, partiy on the progress 
of inquiry touching the phenomena of erratic boulders. 

1. The phenomenon has been called IHhwial^ and 
pronounced to be due to the great oceanic floods, uplifted 
and thrown suddenly, and with violence, over the land, 
so as forcibly to bear away fragments of the rocks and 
quantities of detritus, for considerable distances, over 
hills and valleys, and leave them in a peculiar state of 
aggregation. The direction which these floods have 
followed in the British Isles has been generally from 
north-west to south-east — (See Buckland's BeUquicB 
JXluvianoB, 1821.) 

2. The same eflects have been ascribed, not to one 
catadysmal agent, but to a succession of upward move" 
menu of the bed of the sea ; which, by generating oceanic 
action in succession, at all points of the Lake region, 
would necessarily cause a drifr of the disintegrated 
masses seawtxrd; and the movement being supposed to 
happen parallel to a right line from north-east to south- 
west, the drift would be to the south-east, which accords 
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with the ohservatioiui. — (See Philips's Treatise an Otth- 
hgy, 1837.) 

3. Following the traces of Charpentier among the 
glaciers of the Alps, M. Agassiz has given us the specu- 
lation of the transport of erratic blocks £eu* from their 
original sites by the action of glaciers, believed to have 
occupied andentl j larger areas, to have risen to greater 
elevations, and to have extended themselves, and carried 
the fragments of rocks and heaps of detritus, which usu- 
ally encumber their surface and move with the moving 
icy mass, to greater distances. As applied to the case 
of the travelled detritus of the Lake mountains, this 
speculation requires the supposition that the whole 
mountain region was covered with perpetual snows, so 
as to become a fountain of glaciers which moved in 
different directions, and carried from the eastern borders 
of Cumberland the granites and syenites of Shap and 
Garrock to Staanmoor, Thirsk, and Flamborough ; and 
from the western side, the granites of Ravenglass to 
Lancaster, Preston, and Manchester, leaving &em in 
heaps and ridges like the mondnes of the Alps. — 
(Agassiz, Etudes sur les Glaciers.) 

4. The experience of Arctic and Antarctic voyagers 
has suggested a fourth hypothesis. In high northern 
and soutiiiem latitudes, icebergs — ^which are ofren only 
the broken-off ends of glaciers — ^are met with bearing 
loads of the rocks which originally fell on the glacier. 
In the course of melting, by the interference of currents, 
or by grounding in shallow water, these ice-rafrs lose 
their equilibrium or their flotation, and their load of 
surface detritus falls on the bed of the sea, making 
heaps similar in several respects to the moraines lefr on 
land by glaciers, but bearing more or less of the 
usual chajracters of deposits in water, some marks of 
stratification, some attrition of the materials, some 
sorting of the masses according to weight and magnitude, 
some admixture of the exuvisB of animals living in the 
sea at the time.— (Murchison's Silurian System; Lyell's 
Geology,) 
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To discuss these hypotheses at length would be equi- 
valent to writing a treatise on the whole of the later 
periods of Geology. The first supposition, the uplifting 
of the sea, is contrary to experience, and cannot be sup- 
ported by evidence collected in and around the district 
of the Lakes, for all the phenomena which have been 
cited in its favour seem to be more easily accounted for 
by the second hypothesis — ^the uprising of the land, 
Tliis, however, requires the additional postulate, that 
nearly the whole of the mountain regions of the north 
of England, which had been uplifted prior to the new 
red sandstone, had again sunk prior to the era of detrital 



The third or glacial hypothesis, perhaps, requires us 
to admit, on the contrary, that these ndountain tracts 
were elevated previous to that era ; and for evidence of 
this we are referred to the appearance of smoothed and 
scratched rocks, such as appear in the valleys of Swit- 
zerland, and accumulations of morames, such as every- 
where mark the actual or ancient limits of glaciers. 

A remarkable case of scratched rocks was noticed 
by the writer in the limestone district of Conishead, 
near Ulverston, where the rocks were cleared from 
beneath a covering of detritus ; but cases of this descrip- 
tion are at least not so common nor so clear in the 
Cumbrian as in the Snowdonian chains. 

Finally, the fourth or iceberg hypothesis, implies the 
elevation of the Cumbrian district, its covering of ice 
and snow, and its streams of glacier; and, further, 
requires around this elevated tract, wherever the detritus 
spreads, sea-channels and sea-currents. This latter 
condition is very easily admitted, and may, in &ct, be 
regarded as proved (by the occurrence of marine shells), 
for the low vcUe of Eden, the low vale of York, and the 
low plains of Lancashire and Cheshire ; that is to say, 
for surfaces not more than 300 or 400 feet above the 
actual sea leveL This proof may be hereafter extended, 
but we must not forget the discoveries of quadrupedal 
bones in gravel, day, and caverns, which appear to 
Q 
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prove that large snrfisu^es in Yorkshire and the eastern 
parts of Lancashire were contemporaneouslj dry land. 
And thus, upon the whole, it is probable that for the 
distribution of the erratic boulders from the Cumbrian 
mountains, we maj keep in view two hypotheses, viz : — 

1. The rising of the whole Cumbrian region out of 
the sea, by gradual or periodical efforts, and the con- 
sequent littoral violence and oceanic currents which 
might drift the boiiIderB and gravel over the sea-bed ; 
and, 

2. The covering of the already uplifted mountains, 
with glaciers, and the drifting of the broken ends of 
these glaciers (" icthergs")^ with their load of detritus 
across the sea, till they melted, stranded, or overturned. 
But which of these views contain most of true theory^ 
will be determined by ftirther observation, and the 
general progress of geological reafloniag. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The establishment of a correct theory of the dis- 
persion of erratic rocks fix)m the Cumbrian mountains 
is the more desirable, because its postulates involve one 
of the grand conditions on which the explanation of the 
actual sur&ce features of the Lake district must be 
founded. These conditions are, in fact, four ; first, the 
ncxtare of the various rocks; secondly, the position in 
which they have been placed by disturbances in the 
crust of the earth ; thirdly, the state in which the district 
was left after ite elevation above the sea ; and finally, 
the effect of subsequent cAmospheric agencies. 

The whole sur&ce of the earth is undergoing mo- 
mentary changes by the operation of atmospheric 
influences. The mountains are wasted, the valleys ^re 
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modified in form, the lakes are diminished in depth. 
The hardest stones are decomposed by chemical agency, 
burst by frost, or displaced by the wasting of other 
more yielding masses, and thus, from day to day, really, 
though only from year to year, or from age to age, 
sensibly, the features of every country undergo import- 
ant changes. It is in mountain districts that these 
changes are most easily observed and traced to their 
causes ; and this is a class of observations which may 
be prosecuted with especial pleasure and advantage, by 
tourists among the English Lakes. 

The main features of the district are easily refer- 
rible to disturbances in the crust of the earth, for these 
have given the relative elevations of the same group oi 
rocks, and determined the geographical areas of their 
extension. The ranges of mountains, and lines of val- 
leys and lakes, are in like manner attributable to move- 
ments in the crust of the earth ; but the particular forms 
of the mountains and precipices, and the peculiar char- 
acters of valleys and lakes, must be sought in the nature 
of the rocks, acted on by the sea-currents at the time 
of this dislocation of the land, and subsequently modified 
by changes of temperature, precipitations of rain, and 
flowing of rivers and inundations. 

The effect of changes of temperature and moisture 
on rocks, may be judged of by their effect on buildings. 
The Cathedral Church at Carlisle is a proof of the 
rapid decay of new red sandstone, by disintegration and 
exfoliation ; but the greater proportion of the rocks in 
and around the Lake district, may be pronounced 
durable. Hence, the bold precipices of the middle slate 
tract, the rough blocks and tors of the granite of Raven- 
glass, the mural crown of Ingleborough, and the high 
cliffs of limestone in Kendal Fell, Witherslack Scar, 
and Farlton Knot. These rocks resist, and yet, beyond 
a certain point, their resistance is vain. The cohesion 
of the constituent minerals fail in the granite of the 
Caldew ; the felspar yields to chemical decomposition 
in the syenite of Carrock Fell; the limestone is dis- 
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solved at the surface by the water and carbonic acid of 
the air; and all are from time to time split, divided, 
and shaken down by frost, and other causes. 

The erosive power of rain may be well studied on 
the broad surfaces of limestone \a Farlton Knot, near 
Burton, and under Ingleborough, where innumerable 
channels, of small depth, winding over the flat sur&ces, 
or passing in converging or parallel lines down the 
slopes, till swallowed up in the fissures of the rock, 
afford most interesting and characteristic examples. 
The more violent effects of rivers, are everjrwhere 
traceable in the cutting of their actual channels, and 
the occasional change of their course. A very curious 
and instructive variation from the ordinary modes of 
action, may be examined in the bed of the river Eden, 
at Stenkrith Bridge, near Kirkby Stephen, where the 
calcareous conglomerate, at the base of the new red 
formation, lies in broad floors across the course of the 
stream. The conglomerate is worn into various and 
picturesque forms, but the most interesting circumstance 
is, the occurrence of many cylindrical pits like wells, 
and usually full of clear water and a few pebbles. The 
pits are from a foot to several feet in diameter, and 
from a few inches to several feet in depth. The form- 
ation of these cavities is still in progress. The stream, 
in times of inundation, brings down fragments of stone, 
and these, whirled round by the eddies, soon excavate 
hollows, which, in time, are deepened and enlarged 
into pits, by a continuation of the same operations. 
Similar effects have been noticed under waterfalls, in 
various localities, but cases like that at Stenkrith Bridge 
are not common. 

The pits called " swallow holes," which are frequent 
along the outcropping of limestone beds round the 
western mountains of Yorkshire, and are also seen about 
Hesket Newmarket, owe their smooth and rounded sur- 
faces to the downward passage of water, acidulated by 
the decay of vegetable substances, or the decomposition 
of iron pyrites. The great and winding chasms of the 
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limestone at Caldbeck, near Hesket Newmarket, the 
singular hollows of the same rock under Pen-y-ghent 
in Yorkshire, and the magnificent caverns of Ingle- 
borough, are all to be referred to watery action, directed 
along particular channels, by original peculiarities in 
the structure and position of the rocks. 

Similarly, the peculiar characters of waterfalls may 
be traced to the nature and structure of the rocks, their 
positions, and degree of exposure to watery action. 
The picturesque confusion of Lowdore, occasioned by 
the frequent and variously directed joints of the slaty 
rocks ; the tremendous chasm of Scale Force, a mere 
fissure in the syenitic front of the mountain ; the inter- 
rupted cascades which appear in a hundred valleys after 
every great faH of rain — may all furnish new themes 
of reflection to the tourist, and new ideas to the artist, 
if instructed in geology. Paintings of natural scenery 
to be characteristic, must be in some degree geological ; 
the rocks of Stockgill, Skelgill, and Cautley Spout, 
must not be painted like those of Barbon Beck, Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, Ingleton, or Hawes; the outline and the 
slopes of Skiddaw are of a different order from those of 
Helvellyn, Scawfell, and the Old Man ; and he must be 
a poor limner who should not distinguish from all these 
the forms of Ingleborough, Pen-y-ghent, and Cross 
Fell. Even in the representation of the Lakes, a geo- 
logically instructed eye will mark the characteristic 
effects of known causes. The sides of Swiss and Cum- 
brian lakes may be precipitous, but the upper end, 
which receives sediment from rivers, is margined by 
flat meadows, tinted by aquatic plants, while the lower 
end is often terminated by heaps of detritus left by 
earlier streams, or still earlier glaciers. 

No one can long watch Uiese various characters of 
surface, and trace them back to their proximate causes, 
without feeling satisfied of the important changes which 
a few hundreds or a few thousands of years may occa- 
sion in the aspect of a country. Some writer, following 
Hutton and Playfair, have endeavoured to show that 
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nearly all the lesser inequalities of surface are due to 
the action of modem " diurnal" causes — ^that the valleys 
were excavated by the rivers that run in them, and the 
mountains roughened by atmospheric vicissitudes alone. 
But the lakes of this district may be appealed to, in 
the same manner that the lakes of Switzerland have 
been invoked, for proof that in this part of their system 
those geologists were in error, and that De Luc was in 
the right. 

If the Derwent excavated Borrowdale, where is the 
detritus ? What is now brought by the torrent subsides 
in the upper end of the expanse of water, and is daily 
and hourly growing in extent. The delta thus formed 
is a good index of the whole waste effected in the drain- 
age of the Derwent, and a correct measure of the 
amount of sediment brought by its waters since they 
began to flow. This argument applies to every valley 
in the districts where lakes appear, and is probably 
conclusive for other districts from which lakes are 
absent 

De Luc and Professor Sedgwick appeal to this same 
fact, viz., the small amount of sediment which has been 
brought into lakes, for proof of the comparatively short 
period of time during which the rivers have flowed — 
that is to say, since the final elevation of the land out 
of the sea. The argument will probably be found 
convincing ; but to be completely satisfectory, we must 
possess two data, neither of which is certainly known. 
We must know, in respect of any particular example, 
the total volume of sediment which has been deposited 
in the lake, and also the amount annually added to it. 
The annual growth of sediment can be measured, the 
total accumulation of it may be estimated, and thus the 
problem may be approximately solved, and the age of 
the river be known in centuries or thousands of 
years. 

On a review of what is here said, we recognise in 
the geological history of the area now adorned by the 
English lakes, three grand and lengthened periods of 
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continuous depositions in the sea, separated by shorter 
intervals of submarine disturbance and subterranean 
movement. 

The FIRST PERIOD includes the depositions of the 
Schistose rocks, commencing without any trace of or- 
ganic remains, ending with a rich display of mvertebral 
ammals. Then follows a general cUsturbance of the 
earth's crust; a series of flexures, of anticlinal and 
S3mclinal axes, and an elevation of parts of the land, so 
that apparently the Lake district became an island of 
considerable altitude. 

The SECOND PERIOD gave birth to the old red sand- 
stones, the mountain limestones, the millstone grit, and 
the coal formations ; in which a vast variety of inver- 
tebrate ANIMALS and MANY FISHES abound, and, at the 
close of the period, a wonderfol abundance of land 
plants which were afterwards converted to coal. 

The second great system of disturbance caused the 
breaking up of sSl the previously deposited strata, not 
so much on anticlinal and synclinal lines, as by great 
fractures or faults. Thus the insular district of slates 
became united to wider tracts of land by the isthmus of 
Howgill and Barbon Fells, and the ocean received en- 
tirely new boundaries. 

The THIRD PERIOD commcuccd with a repetition of 
thick red deposits ; in other districts these are followed 
by various strata (lias, oolite, chalk); but round the 
Jjakes such are unknown, and nothing remains to mark 
an enormous lapse of time which, elsewhere, has left 
innumerable clear monuments. 

The cause of this deficiency of oolitic and cretaceous 
deposits, we do not clearly see. It apparently depends 
on the division of the ancient ocean by the great Penine 
chain, and by other ridges, which excluded fix)m the 
vicinity of the slaty islands the sediments poured into 
the waters on the eastern side of the region of limestone 
and coaL 

The geological series is thus broken, and the history 
a blank till die diluvial era, when some general and 
characteristic conditions overspread the whole northern 
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zones of the world, caused bj the universal waste of the 
elevated land, and transported the granites, syenites, 
slates, and limestones of the Lake <&trict, into situa- 
tions where no actual stream could carry them, and 
with circumstances which it is difficult to account for 
under any combination of real or admissible agencies. 
Thus it happens continually in Natural Science; we 
proceed triumphantly to solve a variety of difficult prob- 
lems, and to apply Uie solution to practical use for the 
benefit of man ; but obstacles in&dlibly arise to stay for 
a while our farther progress, to remind us that the power 
of man over Nature is limited by the necessity of obeying 
her, our acquaintance with the laws of nature bounded 
by observation of phenomena, our interpretation of the 
hLstory of the ancient land and sea founded on the 
knowledge which we can gain of the mechanical, 
chemical, and vital forces now at work, in the air and 
the waters, on mountains and valleys, on the surface of 
the land, and in the deep recesses of the earth. 

It is this close connexion of geology with the pro- 
gress of collateral science, which has gained for it so 
many and such enthusiastic followers. It magnifies 
our wonder and reverence for the ages that have gone ; 
but it no less encourages our admiration for the good- 
ness which is active around us ; it speaks of the pread- 
amitic world, but it shows by what processes of nature 
that void earth was transformed to be the beautiM and 
instructive abode of man ; it reveals to us periods of 
immense duration anterior to historic time, but it traces 
through all of them the simple and permanent laws of 
Providence, and strengthens our anticipation of the im- 
measurable fature by the convictions which it has 
gathered from a contemplation of the immeasurable past. 



Note, — ^The published views of Professor Sedgwick 
on the Geology of the Lake district, are chiefiy con- 
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tained in the transactions and proceedings of the 
Greological Society of London, and in the Letters to 
Mr. Wordsworth already referred to. His latest com- 
munications have been mainly directed towards an exact 
allocation of the several groups of the upper slaty rocks, 
on the scale of the Silurian rocks of Wales. The Con- 
iston limestone is compared with that of Llansaintffi*aid9 
near IlangoUen (Lower Silurian) ; the lower part of the 
Ireleth group, with the Wenlock Shale (Upper Silurian) ; 
and the strata above compared in general with the 
Ludlow formations, which constitute the higher mem- 
bers of the Upper Silurian rocks of MurchiBon. This 
subject is still under consideration. 

T. PHILLIPS. 



Or. Mahy's Lodok, Yokk, 
Auyuat, 1846. 
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SYNOPTICAL VIEW OF WATERFALLS. 
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MEHOBANDA FOB BOTANISTS. 



7^ period ofJhwermgiaindhaUd by the Jigures following ih^ 
08 6-9 = May to September, ^c 

Agrostis ynlearis, var, pianHa^ common on high elerationfl — 7-8 
Alchemilla amina, Helyellyn ; Scawfell ; Skid&w ; Longsleddale 

AshnesB Ghyll— 6-7. 
Allosoms crispuB, everywliere in the district— 7. 
AnagalliB tenella, Scroggs, Loughrigg ; near the Inn, Patterdale 

—7-8. 
Anchnsa semperyirens, near Kendal ; Pooley Bridge ; Lowther 

Wood— 6-8. 
Arabia petrea, Screes, Wastwater — ^7-8. 
ArbntuB nva-nrsi, Grasmoor ; Crummock — 6. 
Arenaria vema, Helvellyn ; Fairfield ; Kendal Fell — 6-9. 
Anneria maritima, Helvellyn (3000 feet) 7-8. 
Asarum Europsenm, near KeBwick-~4-6. 
Asplenium altemifolium, said to be foond in the district, but very 

donbtftd— 6-10. 
Asplenium septentrionale, Borrowdale (?) — 6-10. 

"viride, edffe of Scont Scar ; Ashness Ghyll — 6-10. 

Astragalus glycyphjUus, rocks at Humphrey Head, Cartmell — 6-7. 
Athynum ovatum. Both., near KeswicK — ^7-8. 

Atropa Belladonna, Fumess Abbey; Flookburgh — 6-8. 
Botrychium lunaria, near Kendal ; foot of Skiddaw — 7. 
Caltha palustris var. r^idioana, margins of lakes— 4-6. 
Campanula ^lomerata, foot of UUeswater ; Hardendale — 6-8. 

latifolia, common in hedges— 7-9. 

tracheUum, Park-head I^e, Kendal — ^7-8. 

Garduus heterophyllus, Hardendale, near Shap ; Peat Lane, near 

Kendal ; Longsleddale — 7-8. 
Carduus nutans, near toll bar, Shap — 7-8. 
Carex dioica, plentiful at W^hburn Head — 5-6. 

rigida, Helyellyn ; Skiddaw; Scawfell^-6-7. 

Cerastium alpinum, rocks above Bed Tarn, Helvellyn — 6-7. 
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Ceterach officinaram, Kendal Fells. 

Girctea alpina, margins of Ulleswater and Derwent Lakes ; Ash- 

ness Ghyll— 7-8. 
Gladium mariscns, Cunswick Tam — 7. 
Golcfaicum autnmnale, Mintsfeet, near Kendal — 10. 
Gjstopteris fragilis, Whinlatter ; near Kendal ; Ruffa Bridge— 7. 
Banguetata, Helvellyn — 7. 

dentata, Bufifa Bridge ; Naddle — 7. 

Gorydalis solida, Vale of Newlands— 5. 
Drosera longifoUa, UUock Moss ; near Gilpin Bridge — ^7-8. 
Epilobinm alsinifolium, Whinlatter ; near Bhap ; Lonesleddale — 7. 
— — • angustifolium, High Barrow Bridge, near Bhap— 7. 
Epipactis ensifolia, Barrowfield Woods, Kendal : Lowther Woods 

Epipactis ffrandiflora, Lowther Woods — 6. 

Tatifolia, Cockermonth Road — ^7 -8. 

■ palnstris, near Cunswick Tam — 7, 

Euonymus Europseas, Lowdore Road — 5-6. 

Galium boreale, margins of lakes — 6-9. 

Geranium columbinum, Fell Foot, Newhy Bridge ; Canal banks, 

Kendal— 6-7. 
Geranium phseum, near Kirhy Lonsdale ; near Kendal — 5-6. 

pyrenaicum. Dale Head, Thirknere — 6-7. 

sylvaticum, Coniston Water head ; near Kendal ; How- 

rav, Keswick— 6-7. 
Gnaphalium dioicum, Kendal Fell ; Knipe Scar ; Orton Scar ; 

Longsleddale ; Screes — 6-7. 
Habenaria albida, Watendlath— 6-7. 

bifolia, margin of Derwent Lake; Wythbum Head; 

Watendlath— 6-7. 
Habenaria chlorantha, abundant in moist situations — 6-7. 

viridis. Tenter Fell, near Kendal ; Watendlath — 6-7. 

Helianthemum canum, rocka at Humphrey Head; Scout Scar 

—5-7. 
Hesperis matronalis. Dale Head, Thirlmere — 5-6. 
Hieracium alpinum, Helvellyn at Grisedale Tam — 6-8. 

aurantiacum, near Keswick (?) — 6-9. 

Lawsoni, between Shap and Aima Well — 6-8. 

Hipocrepis comosa, Scout Scar ; Shap — 5-8. 

HumuluB lupulus, hedges near Keswick and Grasmere — 7. 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris, m bogs near lakes — 6-7. 

Hymenophyllum Wilsoni, I^wdore Fall ; Nook, Ambleside; Scale 

Force ; Wallow Crag, Haweswater; Dungeon Ghyll — 7 
Hypericum elodes, Ullock Moss — ^7-8. 

andros«emum. Ferry, Windermere — 7. 

Impatiens noli-me-tangere. Stock Ghyll Force — 7-9. 
laotes lacustris, in most of the lakes —1-4. 
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Jimcus filiformis, margin of Derwent Lake — 7. 

triglimds, rocks above Red Tam ; Fairfield — 7. 

LathraBa squamaria, Winder Scar ; Cnnswick Wood— 4-5. 

Lepedinm Smitim, xnargin of Derwent Lake — ^7-8. 

Littorella lacnstris, margin of Denrant I^e — 6-7. 

liobelia dortmanna, plentiful in the lakes — ^7-8. 

Lotos nugor, road sides — 7-8. 

Luzula campestris, txtr. oongesta, Ullock Moss— 4-5. 

Forsteri, Lowdore— -5-7. 

spicata, Fairfield — ^7. 

Lycopodiimi alpinnm, on all the mountains — 8. 

annotinnm, said to be found on Langdale Pikes — 8. 

Clavatum, on all the mountains — 7-S. 

inundatum, in a bog half way between Keswick and 

Wythbum— 8-9. 
Lycopodium Selaginoides, bogs on the mountains — 8. 

Selago, conmion on hills — 6-8 

Lythrum hyssopifolium, said to grow at south end of Derwent 

Lake — 6-9. 
Malva Moschata, Cockermouth road — ^7-8. 
Meoonopsis cambrica, near Ambleside — 6. 
Mentha rotundifolia, Lowdore — 8-9. 
Meum athamanticum, Docker Grarths, Kendal — 6-7. 
Myosotis caespitosa, Hallen Fell ; Helvellyn— 6-8. 
" ^palustris, var, ttriguiostif River Derwent, near Keswick 

—6-7. 
Myosotis repens, Vale of Newlands ; Skiddaw ; Helvellyn ; Wast- 

dale — 6-8. 
Myrica gale, in most bogs — 5. 
Narcbsus Pseudo-Narcbsus, near Kendal — 3-5. 
Neottia Nidus-avis, Cunswick Wood; Wallow Wood, Keswick 

-n5-6. 

Nupharlutea, in most of the lakes — 7. 

Nymphsea alba, in all the large lakes — 7. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum, Barrowfield Wood, Kendal; foot of 

Skiddaw— 6. 
Ophiys mucifera, Barrowfield Wood— ^6. 
Orchis latifolia, Watendlath ; Borrowdale — 6. 

^pyramidalis, Watendlath — ^7. 

Osmunda regalis, Ullock Moss; road side near Whitbarrow; 

Scroggs — 7-9. 
Oxyria reniformis, Longsleddale ; Wastdale Head; Helvellyn; 

Ashness Gh^ll ; Great End Crag^— 7-8. 
Paris quadrifoha, Lowther Woods; near Shap Abbey; Stock 

Ghyll — ^5. 
Phragmites communis, in most of the lakes — 7, 
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Polygonum "vivipanim, Helvellvn — 6-7. 
Polypodium calcareum, Kendal Fells — 7. 

dryopteris, common in the district — 7. 

— pfaegopteris, common in the district — 7-9. 

Poterinm sanguisorba, Scout Scar ; Knipe Scar ; Shap Fellft— d-8 

Primula farinosa, in wet places in limestone districtfih— 6. 

Pyrola secunda, Helvellyn ; near Keswick — 7. 

f^Tus aria, Scout Scar--6. 

Ranunculus atjuatilis, Thirlmere ; Derwent River— 6-6. 

circinatus, Ulleswater — 6. 

fluitans, Derwent Lake — 6-6. 

bederaceus, common — 6-9. 

Lenormandi, common — 6-8. 



■ Lingua, Naddle Beck — 6-7. 



Rhamnus Frangula, Cockshot and UUock, KQBwick-^6. 
Radiola Millegrana, Swinside — 7-8. 
Rhodiola rosea, Longsleddale ; Helyellyn ; Screes — 6-7. 
Rosa bractescens, Ambleside---6. ^ 

cinnamomia, Howray, Keswick — 6. 

gracilis, Whinlater-— 6. 

Rubus chamsemorus, Groat Scar, Longsleddale*-6. 

sazatilis, Cockshot Wood — ^7-8. 

Saliz herbacea, Scawfell ; HeWellyn ; Skiddaw — 6. 

Sambucus Ebulus, Lane near Scale Hill — 7-8. 

Sanguisorba officinalis. Meadows near Kendal uid Keswick — 6-8 

Saponaria officinalis, under Kirby, Lonsdale Bridge — 6-9. 

Sausurea alpina, Stridding £dge---8. 

Saxifraga aizoides, wet situations on mountains — 7-9. 

h^noides, do. do. 6-6. 

nivalis, rocks above Red Tarn, Helvellyn — 7-8. 

oppositifolia, Stridding Edge ; Great End ; Screes (?) 

—4-6. 
Saxifraga stellaris, wet places on mountains — 7. 

r* tridactylites, old walls at Dacre ; Sirrel ; Pooley— 4-7. 

Scutellaria minor, margin of Crummock and Wast Water Lakes 

—7-9. 
Sedum anflicum, foot of Helvellvn ; Castle Head — 7-8. 

Teliphium, Lowdore road — ^7-8. 

Senecio Sarraoenicus, Stock Beck, near Kendal ,* Howray, neai 

Keswick — ^7-9. 
Serratula tinctoria, river-side, Newby Bridge — ^7-9. 
Sesleria c«rulea, Knipe Scar ; Orton Scar ; Scout Scar ; Windei 

Scar — 4-6. 
Silene acaulis. Great End ; Helvellyn, near Grisedale Tarn — 6-8 
Spiraea salicifolia, Pool Bridge ; Hawkshead ; lane near Butter 

mere — 7. 
Tamus communis, hedges at Kendal — 6. 
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Tbalictmin alpinam, Helvellyn ; Great End Crag ; Fairfield — 6. 
Thalictrmn flavum, margin of Derwent River at Howray — 6-7. 
majus, foot of Thirlmere ; Lowdore ; near Pooley 

Bridge; Screes — 6-7. 
Thalictrum minus, Scout Scar ; Great End ; Derwent Lake — 6-7- 
Trollius Euro^seus, margins of lakes — 6-7. 
Typha an^stifolia, Bydal Lake — 6-7. 

latifolia, Naddle Beck — 7. 

(Jlex nanus, Whinlatter; Pooley Bridge; Wastdale — 8-11. 

var. major, Bah. Great Biobinson — 8-11. 

Utricularia minor, ditches on west side of Derwent Lake — 6-7. 

vulgaris, Derwent Lake — 6-8. 

Yaccinium Yitis-Idsea, summit of Skiddaw; Helyellyn; Scaw- 

feU— 6-6. 
Valeriana dioica, in bogs near Bampton, Sbap, Pooley Bridge, 

Kendal, &C.--6-6. 
Veronica spicata, Bocks at Humphrey Head, Gartmell — ^7-8. 
Viola hirta, Barrowfield wood — 3-4. 

lutea, Skiddaw — 6-7. 

palustris, Spital wood— 4-6. 
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Note A, p. 64 Ulleswateb ; Schelly Fish. 
It 18 a cnrions fact that the pike {Esexlucius)^ though but too 
plentiful in most of the lakes, is unknown in Ulleswater. To make 
up for this, we have abundance of a bright-coated fish, the schellj, 
SKell;^', schellzv, or gwvnaid {Coregonua fera). This fish is about 
the size, and nas much the general appearance of the herring, for 
which it is often sold in Keswick ana other towns in the district. 
Wordsworth notices the occurrence in the riyer Eamont, of the 
chevin, a api/rUksB ftth^ but which we are unable to reconcile to 
anj known genus, unless indeed it turn out, on examination, to be 
no other than the chub {Leuciacus eephalvs\ sometimes called 
flkellj, which is known to inhabit this lake. 

KoTB B, p. 116. Black Lead linni. 

An artificial wad is now prepared bj most of the pencil manu- 
fiEMSturers, which, for ordinary purposes, is as ffood as the natural 
deposit. It is either used separately or mixed with the genuine 
plumbago, in various proportions. 

Note C, p. 117 and 147. Mouhtaih Path»~Black Sail. 

Regarding these passes, the following communication, worthy 
of the tourist's notice, has been forwarded to the publishers by a 
correspondent : — 

^ " £eing the possessor of your valuable Guide to the Lake Dis- 
trict of England, I am induced to request the favour of your sug- 
gesting, in future editions of the guide, that the passes at Scarf 
Gap and Black Sail should not Ins attempted late in the season 

. witnout a guide, for the following reasons : — 

' " A friend and myself left the inn at Buttermere this morning. 
on our way to Wastdale, in a heavy rain, bein^ pressed for time. 
We reached the summit of Scarf Gap, and descended into the 
Ennerdale valley, with tolerable success, in spite of a cold north- 
east wind and Olivine rain ; we also ascended Black Sail about 
half way, when my triend's pony, a hardy and powerful animal, 
came to a stand still. I then pushed on alone, on foot, to find a 
better track for the pony, and nad attained so close to the summit 

B 
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as to see the platform, as it were, within mj reach, when prolonged 
wet and cold produced snch severe nnmbness of faintness, that I 
had barelj strength to return to mj companion, whom I found 
very little better ofif than myself. But for a flask of brandy in his 
bag, I do not think we could ever have left the valley alive, as it 
was, we had barely power to make our way through the swamps^ 
rocks, and si^ollen torrents of the lizza to the lake shore. Never 
but once before did I feel so near the gates of death, and I feel it a 
duty to save, so £eu* as in me lies, my fellow creatures from so 
imminent a danger, and I know no way so effectual as the bring- 
ing the facts to ^our knowledge. 

While on this subject, it occurs to me that it would be well to 
mark out the track, by posts of wood or stone, at convenient dis- 
tances, to direct travellers not having a g^de with them, as the 
paths to-day were obliterated by the mountain streams which 
occupied them as water-courses. 

No one even hinted to us the serious nature of the undertaking, 
even at the Gatescarth, foot of Scarf Gap, where we asked the way 
of more than one person, and we had no personal experience of 
mountain passes, if we had, we certainly should not have made 
the attempt without a guide, if at all in such weather. 

The perseverance and energy shown in the construction of the 
solid stone walls carried up to the tops of the passes, leads to the 
inference that tlie erection of posts as landmarks, by the local 
authorities, would be a task of no great difficulty nor of great 
pecuniary outlay." 

S. P. H. W. 
Ordnanee Offiee, Tower, 

London, hik October 1863. 

Note D, p. 123. ULYEBsroir Sahds ob Saitds of 

MOBEOAHBB BaT. 

By the ebbing of the tide, these sandy tracts, usually csJled 
Lancabteb Sajtdb, are twice a-day, to the extent of severtu miles, 
left perfectly dry, except in the channels of the rivers Kent aad 
Leven, and they may then be crossed by vehicles of every descrip- 
tion. Guides, who are remunerated by Government, are stationed 
at the places where the rivers flow, to conduct travellers across in 
safety. From Host Bank, the point of entry upon the sands on 
the eastern shore, to Kent's Bank, is a distance of eleven miles. 
Three miles of terra firma are then crossed, and three miles of sand 
follow, lying between the shores of the Leven estuary. Midway 
between these shores, and on the south of the usual track, there is 
a small island, upon which may still be descried traces of a chapel 
or oratory, buflt by the monks of Fumess, where service was per- 
formed for the safety of travellers crossing the sands. If the proper 
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time be chosen (and the proper time can be easily ascertained by 
inquiry at Lancaster or Ulverston), there is no danger in crossing 
the sandy plains ; and yet, few years pass in whicn liTes are not 
lost Besides the noyelty of a road over a sandy level, stretdiing 
far and wide^ the whole of which is covered by tne sea a few hours 
after the traveller has traversed i^ he will be pleased with the 
appearance of the distant mountains, and the crags and scars 
raising themselves from the edge of the plain. '* I most not omit 
to tell yon," says Mrs. Hemans, in one of her letters, " that Mr. 
Wordswoith not only admired our exploit in crossing the Ulverston 
Sands as a deed of * derring^o,' but as a decaded proof of taste ; 
tibe lake scenery, he says, is never seen to such advantage as after 
the passage of what he calls its m^estic barrier." 

Nans E, p. 182. The Tbbsb Shxbb Stohxb. 

At what seems the top of Wrynose, on ascending it from Lang- 
dale, the traveller comes upon a short track of levelgroond, where 
the road rons between a low wall of rock on the right, and a peat 
moss on the left ; near the point where the rocky wall disappears, 
and the road rises with a sweep to the left, three stones may be 
seen on the right of the road, and ai a short distance from it. 
They stand in rather wet ground, and are each about the sixe of 
a high crowned hat. They are about five feet apart fitnn each 
other, and form a triangle. 

Each stone is in a different county, viz., Cumberland, West^ 
morland, and Lancashire ; a person, therefore, who is pretty lengthy 
ofUmibt may place one foot on one stone, the other on another, and 
loB hands on a third, thus having parts of his body in three fair 
counties at once. 

Note F, p. 187. Pap Castlb. 

Antiquarians will be much pleased with a visit to this clean 
little suburb of Pap Castle. Manv coins, and other interestingrelics. 
have of late years been obtainea The new road from the town is 
cut through a portion of the field where the camp stood, and in 
one or two places the remains of fires aro easily visible, roasted 
barley has also been found, and probably forms a portion of the 
rations of the Roman soldiers. The lar^ edible snail {ffeUa: 
pomatia) is said to be common in the adjoming hedges, and may 
have been introduced by the Bomans as an article of diet. Bd 
highly was it esteemed m Borne, that silver gridirons were used 
for frying it 
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NoTB G, p. 99. K18WIGE. 

There is a charity house 'where fourteen aged and indigent 
persons of the parish of Grosthwaite are maintained. The founder. 
Sir John Buixs, was a native of Keswick. He was Attomejr* 
Ghenenl and Lord Ghief-Jnstioe of the Court of Gonunon Pleas m 
the reign of Charles I., and was one of the privy conndllorB who 
who attended npon that unfortunate monarch at Oxford, where he 
^ed in the year 1644, and was interred in the cathedral of that 
city. 

The Pahlio Health Act of 1848 has heen recenllv apj^Iied to 
the town, which, when fdUy carried out, will render Eeswick one 
of the most salubrious towns in the kingdom. 

NoTB H, p. 101. Eeswick Chcboh. 

In the ohancel of the church is a monument of the Batdiiie 
family, with the figures of a knight in armour and his lady, and 
^e arms of the &mly, all of bronze, inlaid, and bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription in black letter : — 

**Qf yor. chBiite jmj for the lonle of Sr. John Batdil Knyg^t, and for the 
itate of dame Alice liiB wyfe, which Sr. John dyed ye 8na day of fehroaiy anno 
Domini 1687* on whoia aonle Jeaa have m'cy." 

There are also t?ro recumbent figures in plaster of pans, 
which have been placed there in memory of some members of the 
Derwentwater fomily of a former pecnod. 

Hie parish church was restored a few years ago, at a cost of 
£4000, by James Stanger, Esq. of Lairthwsite, who is a munificent 
benefactor to the neighbourhood. 

Note I, p. 101. 

Cbosthwaitb's Mdbbuii, which was established in the yesr 
1780, contains a rich collection of ancient British, Boman, Saxon, 
and Norman antiquities, illuBtrating the early history of the dis- 
trict ; a fine collection of Boman and early EngUsh coins, and 
also good^ specimens illustrating the geoloffy, mineralogy, and 
natural history of the district. Here may be seen the original 
set of musical stones, discovered bv the founder of the museum in 
1785. It contains many ancient books and manuscripts, and a 
great variety of obj^s of general interest. It oug^t to be visited 
by every tourist. JEutton's Museum also contains many objects 
of interest, but the present proprietor has disposed of the principsi 
curiosities, and is desirous of disposing of the whole. It also is 
deserving of a visit. 
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Note E, p. 120. Scale Hill. 

There are also two or three resj>ectable hoases fitted up for 
the accommodation of visitors to this beantifol and remote part 
of the district. The Parsonage (Rev, J. Atkinson) commanas a 
fine view of Crommock Lake, and the majestic mountains, Gras- 
moor, Whiteside, &c. The stadent who wishes for perfect retire- 
ment to ei^'oj unmolested ** the long vacation," wiU find it here. 

The tourist who has a few days at his command will be weU 
rraaid by climbing to the top of Low Fell, from the summit of 
which he will have have a good view of the lakes of Crummock, 
Loweswater, and Buttermere. At the foot of Low Fell is situate 
Foulsyke and Oakbank, the only villas in the neighbourhood, the 
former inhabited by the Misses Skelton, the ktter by G. Collin, 
Esq. 
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Abbeys— FnmeH, 187; Cdder, 148; 

Shap, 69. 
Airey rorce, 67 ; Glen, 67. 
Allan Bank, 91. 
Amblende, 72; and IHn, 177, 1T9, 

180, IBS, 191. 
Angle Tarn, 70. 
Arolethwaite (Windermere), 18. 

(Keswick), lOB. 

Arbeia, Boman SUtion, Itin, 184. 

Arioito,46. 

Armathwaite Hall, llfi. 

Axmboth Fells, 97, 109. 

Arthnr'e (King) lUmnd Table, 44; 

/«».193. 
Askew, Sir Hogb, 188. 



Bampton, 69. 

Barf, 116. 

BamBcar, 186; and JiKn. 18S. 

Banrow Cascade, 109; Conunon, 109; 

Honse. 109. 
Barton, 65 ; Epitapb in its Church, 66. 
Bassenthwaite Lake, Circuit o& 116: 

and Jtin. 184. 
Bateman, Bichard, lUn. 179. 
Beacon, the (Penrith) 86. 
Beckermet, 147. 
BeUe Isle, SB. 
Benson Knot, IS. 
Berkshire Island, 19. 
Birker Force, lUn. 188. 
BirkFell,66. 

Birthwaite, 18 ; and Ttin. 179. 
Bisket How (Bowness), 81. 
Black Combe, Ascent of, firom Brongh- 

ton, 184 : from Silecroft, 187 ; from 

BooUe, 188. 
Black-Lead Mine, Seatoller, 116; 

Scalehill, 120. 241. 
Black Sail Pass, 117, S41. 
Blea Tarn, 88 ; Water, 63, 16a 
Blencathara, 113 ; Ascent of; 168. 
Blowick, 70. 



Bine 6111, 167. 

Bootle, ISa 

Borrowdale, 109, 116 ; and IHn. 186. 

Yews, 116; and Itin, 186; Wad 

Mine, 116; and7/t».186. 
Botany of the Lake District, 886L 
Bout. Jtin. 188. 

Bowder Stone, 110 ; and Itin, 186. 
BowfeU,86,166. 
Bowness, 21. 

Bowness at Ennexdale, 146. 
Braddyll Familv, 126. 
Braithwaite, 103. 
Brant FeU. 82. 
Brathy Bridge and Hall, 26. 
Brathy, The, 18, 83 ; and Itin. 188. 
Brementenracum, a Boman Station, 48. 
Bridal of Triermain, Scene of, 118. 
Bridges of the district, Itin. 188. 
Brothers (The), Scene of, 144. 
Brothers' Oaks, The, 44. 
Brothers' Water, 70 ; and Itm. 191. 
Brougham Castle, 88. 
Brougham Hall, 48. 
Bronghton in Furness, 184. 
BroToniacnm, a Boman Station, 88. 
Brownriggs WelL 166. 
Bmndholm Wood, 166. 
Bnmbanks, 61. 

BummooT Tarn, 160 ; and Itin, 183. 
Bntterlip How (Grasmere), 92. 
Buttermere Haws, 117 ; Village, 118 ; 

Lake, 118. 
Buttermere, 189 ; and Itin. 186, 186. 

Calder Bridge, 189 ; Abbey, 148; and 

Itin. 188. 
Caledonian Forest, 46. 
Calgarth Park (Bishop Watson's), 84. 
Canning's Visit to Storrs Hall, foot- 

Cartmell,'l27; Church, 127. 
Castle Crag. 110; and Itin. 185. 
Castle Heiul (Derwentwater), 106. 
Gastle-how-hill, U, 
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Cartlev-Gleaiton, 184; Fed, 184; 
Kendal. 11; Penrith, 84; Broug- 
ham, 38; Baere, 46; Lowther, 60 ; 
Greyitock,57. 

Castlerigg (Keswick), 108. 

Cat Belfi, 111, 106. 

Catchedecam, 167. 

Chapel Hill, 69. 

Char Fish, S7. 

Cherry Holm, 70. 

Clappersgate, 7iK». 177. 

Clarkson% Thomas, Resldenoe, 66. 

Cleator Iron Works, 144. 

Clifford. Lady Anne, 89, 41. 

CUiford's Sketch of the Family, 40. 

Clifton Hall, Itin. 198. 

Clifton Moor, Battle of, Itin, 199. 

Coaches, 6. 

Coal Mines at Whithaven, 149. 

Goat How, 90. 

Codcerstream, 191. 

Cockermoath, JHn. l&L 187. 

Cockley Beck Bridge, 187. 

Codale Crags, 71. 

Coleridge, S. T^ Quotations finim 
Carved Work, 18 ; Dungeon GUI, 84; 
Keswick Yale, 99 ; Blencathara. 166. 

Goleridse, Hartley, Quotations from, 

Golirith Force, 83 ; Itin. 183. 
Concangium, Roman Station of this 

name, 19. 
Conishead Priory, 126. 
Coniston Hall, 179; and lUn. 177; 

Lake, 81 ; and /^ 177. 178. 
Coniston Old Man, 169; Views from, 

m. 

Coniston Village, 80 ; and Itin, 178. 

Coniston Mines, 170. 

Conveyances. 6. 

Cook's House, 88. 

Countess' Pillar, 41. 

Corey's, Mrs., lanes on Wotobank, 

Crake River, Itin. 177. 
Crosfell, 87. 

Crosthwaite Church, 99. 
Crosthwaite's Museums, 101. 
Crow Park (Derwentwater), 106. 
Crummock Lake, 119, 189; Itin. 186. 
Crummock Mountains, 190. 
Cunsey, 26. 
Curwen'slsle>98. 

Dacre GasUe, 46 ; and IHn. 189. 
Dalegarth Foree and Hall, Itin. 188. 
Dalemain, 64. 
De Quincey, Quotations from, on 

Wordsworth, 68; Buttermere, 118. 
Deepdale, 70. 
Derwentwater Lake, 104; Circuit of, 

106; Family, 100; Islands, 106. 



Derwentwater, Description of En- 
graved View, vi. 
Dowentwater, the Eari o^ 100. 
Devoke Water, 188, Aii».188. 
Dictis, Roman Station of this name, 74 
Dodd,71. 
Donnerdale,186. 
Dove's Nest (Windermere), Mrs. Hf 

mans' Description of, 9^1; vadltin. 

179. 
Dow Crags, 71, 171. 
DrigK,188. 
DnuSeal Bemaint at Kenrick, 104} 

Long Meg and her Daughters, 48 ; 

KarrLoftsatShap,61. 
Drunken Bamaby's Jouxnal, eitract 

firom, with reference to Kendal, 

footnots, 9. 
Duddon River, 1S5; and Itin. 189; 

Rent, 136; Valley of. 81. 
Dungeon 6iU Force, 84. 
Dunmail Raise, 96; and Itin. 181. 
DunmaOet, 66. 

Eagle Crag, 116 ; and Itin. 181. 

Eamont, the, 44 ; and JiM». 199. 

Easdale Glen, 96. 

Eden River, 88; Hall, 48. 

Egremont, 147 ; and Itin, tSS, 188. 

Eheu. River, 144. 

Elterwater Tarn, 86. 

Elysian Fields (Lowther), 66. 

Engravings, Explanation oi, vi. 

Ennerdale Bridge, 144; Lake, 189, 144. 

Epitaphs, Quaint, 9, 66. 

Eskdde, 189 ; and Itin. 189. 

Eskhanse, 168. 

Esthwaite Lake, 80 ; and Itin. 178. 

Eusemere Villa, 66. 

Fairfield, 76, 90. 

FeU Foot, Itin. 183. 

Ferry, (Windermere), 80; and Itin. 

Ferry Inn, 26. 

Fish, Char, 27. 

Fish. Derwentwater, 107. 

Fish, Hawes Water, 68. 

Fish, Windermere, 19. 

Fleming Family, 86. 

Flintoft's Model of the Lake District, 

101. 
Floating Island— Keswick Lake, 10?. 
Floutem Tarn, 119, 146. 
Fordendale Brook,.61. 
Fouldrey, PQe of, 184. 
Fox, George, Meeting Houses 134. 
Friar Crag (Derwentwater), 106. 
Fro88ick,78. 
Fnmess, 184. 
Fumess Abbey, 197. 
Fttsedale,68. 
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Gable, Gnat, 140. 160. 

GaleforthSpoatyla. 

Gaidanty Old, 18. 

Gateaearth Pasa, Longaleddale, 16; 

Bnttermere, 117. 
Geology of the Lakea, 177. 
Giants Cavea, 44 j Grave, 86 ; Thumb, 

86. 
Gmerthwaite,146. 
GiUfoot, 142. 
Glanunara. 117. 
Gleaston Cattle, 134. 
Glenooin Beck, 67. 
Glfliideraterra, 165. 
Glenriddinflr, 60; Beck. lan. 191. 
Gloaaary of Local Names, z. 
Goldritt Crag, 186. 
Goaforih, 189, 148 ; and IHn. 188. 
Gongh, Charles, his lamentable death, 

foomoU, 167. 
Gowbamur Park, 67 ; and Itin. 190. 
Graithwaite, 98. 

Grange Bridge, 110; TilL JHn. 18S. 
Grasmere, 91 ; a Remembrance of, by 

Mrs. Hemans, 92; described by 

Gray,yooteofo. 91. 
Grasmere Lake, 91 ; and Itin. 180. 
Orasmoor,119. 
Gray the Poet, Quotations tnm, on 

Kendal, 8; Grasmere, footHote^ 91 ; 

Castlerigg, 108. 
Great Bodd, 118. 
Great End, 168; and IHn, 188. 
Great Gable, 146, 160. 
Greta Hail, lOS. 
Greta, the River, 113. 
Oreystoke Castle, 67; and /^». 189. 
Gnsdale,70; Pike, 115; Tarn, 71. 
Gummer's How, 86. 
Gmmerskeld Bottom, 61. 

Hackthorpe Hall. IHn. 19S. 

Halsteads, 66. 

Hall Fell, 164. 

HaUin FeU, 66. 

Hangmg Knot, 168. 

Hard-Knot, 187; and Itin. 182. 

Harrison Stickle, 174. 

Harrop Tarn, 166. 

Hart-a-grease, 48. 

Barter Fell, 17, 62. 

Hart's Horn Tree, 48. 

Hartsope, 70 ; Village, Itin. 191. 

Hasness, 117. 

HawooatlS8. 

Hawes water, 61. 

Hawkshead, 79, and Itin. 178. 

Hawkshead and Coniston, 79. 

Hawl Gill, 188. 

Hawl Gill Ravine, 149. 

Hayes Castle, Itin. 184; Water, 70. 

Hebn Crag, 96^ and Itin. 180. 



Helton, 69; Helton Common, 68. 

Helvellyn,166; ascent from Orisedale 
Tarn, 71. 

HemAns, Mrs. her residence at Dove 
Nest, 24; and IHh. 177; Dove Nest, 
84 ; Grasmere, 92 ; Countess* Pillar, 
42; Lancaster Sands, 248. 

Hensingham, 144. 

Hensbigham House, 142. 

Herdhouse, 145. 

Hest Bank, 242. 

High Crag, 117. 

High Street, 166 ; and 7^. 179. 

High Style, 117. 

High Wray Village, 25. 

HiU Bell. 62, 78. 

Hills, Benson Knot, 12. 

Holker HaU, 126. 

Hollow, /<tn. 192. 

Hohn, Bookhall, 188. 

Holme family, 62. « 

Holywell, 127. 

Honister Crag, 117; and IHn. 185. 

House Hohn, 69. 

Huddleatons, 188. 

Inglewood Forest, 88. 

Ing's Chapel, 179. 

Irton Churchyard, and HalL 188. 

lBisParlis,44. 

Itinerary, 177 to 186. 

Ivy Crag, 76. 

Jaws of Borrowdale^ 106. 

Jewsbury's, Miss, description of Rydal 
Moun^ 89. 

John, St., Vale of, 112 ; Rock of; 113, 
and/«ii.l81. 

Jones, Paul, his descent apon White- 
haven, 140. 

Karl Lofts, 61 ; and IHn. 192. 

Kaystone, 71. 

Keats, Quotations from, 21, 42, 162. 

KecUe Grove, 142. 

Kendal, 7; IHn. 178, 179, 192; emi- 
nent men educated ai^footnctt, 10; 
Seats in the neighbourhood, 11 ; 
Annual Custom of its Corporation, 
14; Castie, 11; Church, strange 
oocuxrence in, 28. 

Kendal and Windermere Railway, 11, 
21 ; and Itin. 179, 184. 

Kent, River, 8. 

Kentmere, IHsi. 179. 

Kent's Bank, 242. 

Keppel Cove Tarn, 168. 

Keskadale 111. 

Keswick, 99; and IHn. 181, 184, 186, 
188; Lake, 104; 'mas in the via. 
nity of, 108. 

Kidsty Pike, 62, 168. 
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Ktaur Axthnr's round tabl«, 44; and 

jSii.198. 
King of Ftoflda Inn, 189l 
RlrkMI, 147, 148. 
Eirkatone, 78, 71. and IHn. 191. 
Kiifcstone Pass, 71. 
Knot Crag, 163. 
KnottB,118. 

Lad4ioafle,119. 

Lade Pot 68, 166. 

Lady Holm, 19. 

Lady's Bake, 109. 

Lakes, Bassenthwaite Water, 115. 

Brother's Water, 70. 

Bnttennere, 118. 

Coniston Water, 8L 

Crommock Water, 119. 

Derwentwater, 104. 

Ennerdale Water, 144. 

Ssthwaite Water, 80. 

Orasmere, 92. 

Hawes Water, SB. 

Lowes Water. 130. 

RydalmercuSO. 

Eed Tarn, Helvellvn, 167. 

Sprinkling Tarn Borxowdale, 

Thirlemere, 98. 
UUeswater, 64. 
Wastwater. 149. 
Windermere, 18. 
Lake District, its extent, 1; itspeca- 
liar attractions, 9 , on the want of 
Tradltbns in, 2; eminent literary 
persons connected with it, 4. 
Lakes, Synoptical View of, 236. 
Lamb, Charles, Qaotations ih)m, on 

Sonthey, 102; Skiddaw, 162. 
Lancaster and Carlisle Ballwav, 10. 
Lancaster and Preston Canal, 10. 
Lancaster and Ulyerston Sands, 943. 
Langdale Chapel, 84. 
Langdales, 83. 
Langdale Pikes, 88, ITS, and Itin. 

Lathdl,6S. 
Latrigg, 108. 
Leathes Water, 96. 
Legberthwaite, 98. 
LeTensHall,12. 
liOven Water, 26. 
Levers Water, 171. 
Lily of the Valley, 19. 
Linethwaite, 142. 
Linethwaite Pell, 164. 
lingmell, 160. 
Lingmoor, 82. 
Linking-Dale-Head, 68. 
little Bridge, 186. 

Literary persons connected with the 
Lake District, 4. 



LitUe Salkeld, 45. 
Lizza, Biver, 144. 
Llandafl; Bishop of; 31; his residente, 

24. 
Local AppeUativea, Explanation, vUL 
Lockhart*s Life of Scott, quoted on 

visit to Storrs Hall,/<w/iw^, 81. 
Long Meg and her daughters, 46 
Longsleddale, 16. 
Long Stile, 62. 
Lord's Island, 106. 
Lord's Seat, 115. 
Lorton Yale. 190. 
Looghrigg Fell, 76, 89 : Tarn, 85. 
Low Wood (Brother's Water), 71. 
Low Wood Inn, 84, and lUn. 179. 
Lowdore Falls and Inn, 109, and lUm 

186. 
Low Water, 171. 
Lowes Water, 190, 139, 14S, and Ztiu. 

186. 
Lowther Tale and Blver, 56, 68. 
Lowther Castle. 60. 
Lowther, Earl d, Tradition regarding, 

61. 
Lowther, Sir Jamea, 66, 61. 
Lowther, Sketch of the more distin* 

goished members of this family, 66. 
Lowther Yale, Walk ikom, to Patter- 
dale, 68. 
Luck of Eden Hall, 60. 
Lynlph'a Towar, 67 ; and liw. 190. 

Macartney, Lord, his remarks on the 
sitoatlon of Lowther Castle, 64. 

Manesty, 111. 

Mardale, 17. 62. 

Martindale, 68, 70. 

Mary, the beauty of Bnttennere, 
118. 

Maryport and Carliale Railway, 143. 

Mason's Description of Bydal Water- 
fall, 86. 

Mayborough, 46. 

Measand Becks, 61. 

Melbreak, 1197146. 

Mell Fell, 104; and IHn. 189. 

Memoranda for Botanists, 236. 

Mickleden, 83. 

Mickledore, 153. 

Millbeck (Lwgdale), 88. 

Mines on Coniston Old Man, 170. 

Model of Lake District, 101. 

Millom Castle, 137. 

Morecambe Bay Sands, 242. 

Moresby Mall, 142. 

Moresby, Itin, 184. 

Mortal Man Inn, 78. 

Mosedale, 160. 

Mountain Paths, Black Sail, 941. 

MountHins, Description o^ 150; Sy- 
noptical Table oi; 284. 
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Manoaster GaiUt^ fctitwu, 60; and 

//i«. 188. 
Mimoartar Hall, 188. 
Muagxavea, Tbe^ 80. 

NftbBcar»89;and2iNii.l80. 

NadcUeFeU,118. 

Naddle Forest, 61. 

Names of Places, CSiapter on, ▼iii. 

Nan Bield. Pass 0^63. 

Newbv Bridge, S«. 

Newfleldr»,186. 

Ne«rlanda» Vale of, 111. 

Old Man, Aaeent from. Water-bead 

Inn. 61. 
Qrmathwaite, lOS. 
Orrest Head, IHn. 179. 
Onae Bridge, 116. 

Faintings, at Conishead Priory, 188. 

RomnOT's, 128; at Lowther CasOe. 

68; at Greystoke CasUe, 68. 
Pap Castle, 843. 
Parr, Qaeai Catherine, 11, 15. 
Passes, Helglit oL 884. 
Patterdale,l8, 66^ 68: and Itkn, 191. 
Patteidale Chapel, mn. 191; HaQ, 

69; Islands, 69. 
Pavey Ark, 174. 
Pedestrians, Hints to, 151. 
Peel Castle, 184 
Pelter Bridge, 90. 
Pennington Family, Seat of; 188. 
Penny Bridge, Z^ 177. 
Penrith, 88 ; and Ilxn, 189. 190, 198 ; 

Castle, 34; Old Church, 36; Chnreh 

Tai^S6; theBeaconot 36; Seats 

in the neiighhonrhood, 88. 
Penmddooh Tillage, /<m. 188. 
Petterill River, 88. 
Physical OeognqOiy, 286. 
Pike, Scawfi^ 163. 
Pikes, Langdate, 178. 
Pike o^Stickla; 178. 
PileofFoaldrey,184. 
Pillar (finnexdale), 146. 
Place Fell, 68, 66; Qoarry, 70. 
Plumbago Mhie, SeatoUer, 116. 
Ponson% Hall, 148. 
Pooley Bridge, 65 ; and l^n, 190. 
Pope's lines on the Dnkeof Wharton, 

Portinscale, 108, HI. 
Piiestman, 166. 
PnllWyke, 86. 

Qaakext, their first plaee of worship, 
134. 

Badcliffe, Mrs., QaotationB firom, on 
Fnmess Abbey, 180 ; L on g sled d ale, 



16; FenrjronW{ndeiiiitfe,80; Ul- 

leswater, 68. 
Railways, 5~-Kendaland Windermere^ 

11, 21 ; Lancaster and Carlisle, 10; 

Maryport and Carlisle, 143; Whlte- 

baren and Fnmess Junction, 143. 
Bainsborrow Crag, 168. 
Ratdiilb, Family of,/ool»io^0, 100. 
Rarenglaaa, 188, and /i^n. 188. 
Rmgg Wood^SS; Honae, 88. 

Red Pike, 117. 

Red Screes, 72. 

Red Tarn. 157. 

Revelin,145. 

Robin the Devil, Exploit ot,JbsiHoU, 

88. 
RomanFortifleatioii,Pooley Bridge, 66. 
Roman Stations— Concanginm O^en- 

daD, 18; IXctia (Ambleside). 74; 

Brovoniacnm (PenrithX 88; Petreia 

(Penrith), 48 ; Arbeia (Whithaven, 

if<n. 184. 
Bomney the painter, fooHoUt 186. 
Bosthwaite, 116, and Itim, 186. 
Rothav River, 19, 73. 
Bonnd Table, King Arfhor's, 44, and 

/««. 198. 
Rndi-bearing at Ambleside, 78. 
Bydal, 65 ; Fills, 86 ; Hall, 86 ; Moont, 

87; Lake, 90; /itta.180. 

Saddleback, 168, and /Iw. 189; View 
from,16o. 

Sadgill Bridge Cascade, 16. 

St. Bees, 189, 148. 

St Herbert's Isle, 106. 

St. John, Yale of, 118; and /jfifi. 181. 

St. John's Beck, lis. 

St. Sunday's Crag, 70. 

Sands, Lancaster, 848. 

Sandys, Archbishop of York, 79. 

Santon Bridge, 188. 

Scale Force, 119, 188. 

Sealehm and Inn. 110 ; and Adk 188. 

Scarf Gap Pass, 117. 

SeawfeU Pike, and ScawfeU; 168; As- 
cent of, 158; View flrom, 154; 
Mickledore, ScawfeU, 168. 

Scawfell Pikes, Ascent of, firam Goe- 
forth,149. 

Scilly Bank2l88. 

Scott, Sir Walter— Bridal of Trier- 
main. Scene of, 118; ():notations 
from "Rokeby,'»/bo<»M)/e,29; Val- 
lev of St John, 80; Beacon Fires, 
87; Round Table, 44; The I)acres» 
47; Threlkeld Tarn, 168. 

Scots Rake, Trontbeck, 167. 

Scout Scar, 12. 

Screes, Wastwater, 149 ; lUn, 18B. 

Seascale, 189. 
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SMfihwaite^Taleof; 186^ iBd7<i«. 18i. 

S«atollu^ 116. 

Swton Hall and Nmmmy, lfl& 

SeUafield, 189. 

81u^ 60, /IM. 182; Shap Spa, /Mi. 

Shap Abbey. 68. 

Shield of Aclullei at Lowther, OS. 

Silver Holm, 19. 

SilTer Hoir^96» 86. 

SUeerofLldT. 

Sizargh Hall, 16. 

SkelleyNeb^ee. 

Skehrith Bridge, 89. 

SUddaw, 168; Aacent of, 168; View 

from, iaO;Fore8t, 100. 
Skiddaw'a Cub, 106. 
Slate Qoarries. 86, 117. 
Small Water, 62. 

Smeathwaite Bridge. 96, JN«. 181. 
Somnambulift, by wordaworth, 67. 
Soar Milk GUI. 96, 117. 
Soathey, Dr., Quotationa from, on th» 

want of EQitorical Intereat in the 

Lake Diatrict, 8: View from Greta 

HalL 102 ; his Library, 102 ; Braid'a 

Cirde, 104; Lowther GaaUe, 64; 

St. Herbert's Isle, 107. 
Sonthey'a Burial-place, 100. 
Soath^a Beaidence, Greta HalL 108. 
Sprin^eld, 142. 
Sprinkling Tarn, 168, IH». 188. 
Stair, 111. 

Stake Pasa, 86. Itin, 186. 
Stanley Gill, 188, 189. 
Stanley Gill Force, Itin. 183. 
Station, the,'Windennerej 80^ and Itm. 

178. 
Staveley Village, Itkt, 179. 
Steamera,6. 
Steel Fell, 97. 
Stickle Tarn, 174. 
Stock Gill Force, 74. 
Stonethwaite^ 116. 
Storra Hall, 96; "^it of Canning, 

Soott, fee to, deaoibed, footnote, 

81. 
Stranda, Wa8twater,189,and/i(ifi. 188. 
Striding Edge, 157. 
Stybarrow &ag, 66, 68. and JfM. 191. 
Sty Head. 160; i^m. 188; Tarn, 168; 

Wl88. 
Summer Grove, 149. 
Swan Inn, Graamere, 91, and Jtin, ISO. 
Swart Moor and Houae, 124, 126. 
SwirreU Edge, 157. 

Thirlemere, 07, 118. and Itin. 181. 
Thirleapot Vale. 118. 
Thomthwaite Crag, 168. 
Thraag Slate Quarry. 86. 
Three-i6ot-brander,yoo<iM)te, 19. 



Three Shire Stonea. 948. 

Threlkeld Hall and Village, 119, and 

/<in.l88. 
Threlkeld Tam, 164. 
Tirer, Balph, hia quaint epitaph, /w^ 

»ot«, 9. 
Tbrel,66. 

Tongue, Trontbeek, 78. 
Topury Work, 18. 
Tonrer, 169. 
Tonra, Abstract of, xxiL 
TraTeller'a Beat Inn, 71. 
Trenek, Baron, hia feat of bflnentan- 

ahip on Great End, 160. 
Troutbeck,76; aad>oAio^78. 

UBeawateif, 64; Itm. 190; Deterip- 

tion of Engraving, vL 
Ulpha, and Kirk, 186. 
UIverstaa,128i and/<iii.l77;8«iida, 

242. 
Underbarrow (or Scout) Sear, 19. 

Vloar*alBl^l06. 

Walkiw Crag (Eeawiek), 108, 108. 

Wallow Crag (Hawea Water), 61. 

Walla Castle! 188. . 

Walna Soar Boad, 81. 

WanafeU Pike, 76 ; Ascent o^ 175. 

Waatdale Broad Crag, 168. 

Waatdale Head, 149 ; and Ttin. 192. 

Waatwater, 128, 147, 149, 188, 139. 
and /M». 188. 

Watendlath, 96, 109. 

Waterciookll2. 

Waterfalls, Synoptical View of, 986. 

WaterfUla^Alrey Force, 67; Baxrow 
Cascade, 109 ; Birker Force, Itbu 
188; Colwith Force, 82; Dungeon 
Gill Force, 84; Elterwater Tun, 
86; Oaleforth Spout, 16, Lough- 
rigf Tam* 85; Lowdore CaacadOk 
109; Scale Force, 119; Skelwith 
F^me, 62; Sour Milk Gill Forces 
96; Stanley QUI Force, 189; Stock 
GmEoroe^74; Upper Fall, Bydal, 
86. 

Waterhead Inn, 81 ; and Itin. 177. 

Watermillock, 66. 

Watson, Biahop, hia birth and burial- 
places, 91. 

Wetherlamb,82. 

Wharton Family, footnote^ 59; 
Fope'a Linea on the celebrated 
Duke of. 60. 

Shelter Bottom and Crag, 68. 

Whlnfiell Beacon, Itin, 192. 

Whinlater, 123. 

Whitehaven, 189; Itin, 188, 184; 
Caatie, 149; Beaidenoea in ita 
neighbourhood, 142. 
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WhitetoM) 119. 

White Mo«8 Qoairy, 90. 

Whiteside, 19Mtf • 

Wilberforee, William, mideiioe on 
Windtrmetttfootnotet 88. 

Wilson, Frofessor, Quocatiani froBh— 
The Station (Windermere), ao : day 
on Windermere, 23; Loogfangg 
Tarn, 76 ; view of Windermere, 76 ; 
TrontbeclL 77; the riyer Brathay, 
82:£ydaIPark,86. 

Windermere, 18; deteribed hy Wi]. 
flon, aO; Circuit of. iS; lalande, 
19, S7 ; accident at the yerry of; 80. 

Wishing Gate (Orasmere), 98; and 
Itm.l80. 

Wordsworth, WilUam, his hmpy life 
(De Qnincey), 88; his resioence at 
Bydal, 87 ; his residence in Gias- 
mere, 91 ; his birth-place, 187. 

Wordsworth, the Poet, Quotations 
fnmi— Bowness Chnrdi, S2 ; Bosh- 
bearing, 78; Blea Tarn, 88; Pan- 
geon 601, 84 ; Bvdal Falls, 86; Bv. 
dalC9iapel,87; wishing Gate, 96 



Helm Cra^, BfJ ; Bowdi^r Stone. 110 ^ 
Biver GritJi. 112; ThrelkeW Hal), 
118; Borrrfrttiite Tern; 110- Xflrw 
ton Yew, lai ; St, l!e«, 142; The 
Pillar, 147; HiMir Ecleb, Sa- ?eiiit 
of Brom^hujui Cii^tSf!, 10 ; ShenhflTd 
Lord, 41; L(»iig Meg hni bor 
dailghte/3, 45; Lowtber CaQt]ii, 65, 
SomnamijubBt^frr ; AireTFQrc&. 68 
St. Hert<<rt, lOfl; ^^kiddaw, lU 
Bowscalif Turn, 164 ; RumhJi Eojidi 
166; Witiiii tracre Ferfj, nin. ITS; 
DonmaU Raiie, S7 ; IHri. l&l j Hrey 
Force, lUm, 130 1 Kiikitoae, Itin. 
191. 

Wotobank, Tradition of, 147 ; Hona^ 
147. 

Wray Castle, 94. 

Wrynoee,137; and /(in. 182. 

Wythebim, 97. 

Tanwath,65. 
Tewdale, lUn. 178. 
Tew Tree8,ybo«M^ 121. 
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BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS 



^leLAiSS, SeOTLAISffi, ^ iRSLAfSD. 

i iiwtr.irfi by Maps, Charts, numerous Views of the Scenery, full particalan* 
-H^iruini: Moteia, Inns. Rates of Charj^es. Distances, and every infonrwticr 
iiKMly U) prove useful or instructive. 

:X I-nin AP.LK FOOLSCAI^ V()Li;.MES. STJiONGLV r>Oi:M^ 
IN f;LOTH. 

" M'/- Hwe. looked carefully throutjh the volume-'^. They are admirably *Qot ttp 
■:'f ■.''scr'n.ituncs are dccuraU^ mid remarkably clear and coinprehensive. We hare 
^■\'ini e.i(unined hooicii better '■ edited.'' .... Altogether^ this series of wot i:s 
f.s- •' ■:ti?ufmse value to tourists.'* — Akt Journal. 

'■ I'/.ejj SiOuUI find a comer in the portmanteau of every person about to undrr. 
'/'sv <i ](}nrneii of pu-a.-iure or huxine^^a either in England arid Wale.<, or Scotlarui." — 

J'M.V l>IT.I.. 

ENGLAND AND WALES, Third Edition, Gorrected 

!:iniuirli«>ut, and greatly Knlari^ed, containing? 198 Routes, and Illustrate': 
i.y 'j; elaborately constructed I\Iap3 and Charts, besides views of ti> 
Scenery; an Alpliabetical List of Places; Exhibitions, &c. in London, wiit 
:h^- Mode of obtaining? Admission ; all the Hotels and Inns, liatas of Char^:-^, 
AUxl a eoniprehcnsive General Index. Price lOs. 6d. 

I'.XiMJSII LAKES, Sixth Edition, Enlarged and Im- 
proved. Including; an f^ssay on the Geology of the District, by John 
riiiiiips, INI. A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Deputy Reader in Geology in the Univer- 
>iry of Oxford; and Memoranda for Botanists. With a minutely accurat-^ 
.Viap, by W. ilu^-lu's; Charts of the Lakes, Twelve Outline Views of Moun- 
Mi;i Groups, and Views of the Scenery on Wood and Steel. Containing a'Lsr 
an amide itiiicrary of all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 
all tue bt'sl Hotels and Inns, and a complete Index. Price os. 

WAfJ^^S— North and South, and Monmoutlishire. 

Containing a full Description of every Remarkable Place, with Thirty-tiv- 
iilustrationH, including Maps. Charts, and Views of Scenery; with all i:.e 
; lot. -Is and Inns, a copious Itinerary, and a comprehensive General Indp:: 

SCOTLAND, Tenth Edition, Corrected and Improved. 

( -oatiiiniiuj: an accurate Travelling Map, Twenty Engraved Mans an. 
t 'hart:^ of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Localities (including Plans of 
i'(iiir:);irgh and Glastrow), numerous Views of the Scenery on Wood an.. 
Srt"-i, iv>'U\ designs by Montague Stanley. Cattermole, l>eitch. Rpv. vJonr 
1 liorrl^un, J. M. iiichardson junior. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. &c. Ac: wiir 
d] i;u- O'Mt Hotels. Rates of Charge.^ C>)ach and Steamer Rour^is ami i 



HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. mcinQ- 

inir OPwKNEY and ZETLAND. DescriDtive of their Scenery, StaiLsK .-. 
Antiquities, and Natural ^isto^^^ Gontaininc; also Directions for visitir - 
"he Lowlands of Scotland, with Maps, Views, Tables of Distances. Notice's / 
Inns, ikc- <kc. By George and Peter Anderson of Inverness. Thim Kdiuo;, 
carefully revised, enlarged, and remo'ielled. Price 10s. 6d. 

rROSACHS. LOCH KATRINE, LOCH LOMOMl . 

and CENTRAL TOURING DISTRICT OF SCOTLAND: inciudinr 'K 
great Highland Routes by Glencoe to Fort- William, Loch Awe to Ooa, 
and Loch Tay to Taymouth and Aberfeldy, &c. &c. ; with all the Distance 
Hotels, inn.s, &c. accurately detailed throughout; Travelling Map. Charu. 
and every Topographical Information. Illustr.ited by Birket Foster, F.ho., 
from Sketches taken on the spot. Price 5s. 

KDINBURGH, with a Description of the Envik(-.n\-. 

Eighth Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Illustrated with a Plan of th^ ('jty; 
a Map of the County Ten Miles round: and numerous Views of the Puhii< 
Buildings and of the neighbouring Scenery, Price 2s. 6d. 

( rLASGOW and the West Coast. Including the Fali^- 

of the Clyde, Bute, Auran, Staffa, Iona, and the Land of Burns: witu 
a Plan of Glasgow and other Charts, numerous Views of the Public Build- 
ings and neighbouring Scenery; all the IIoteKs, Rates of Charges, and 
( jeneral Index. Price 2s. fid. 

I RE LAND, compiled from recent Tours made in the Island. 

expressly for this work, embracing Descriptions of all the Routes fre 
quented by Tourists, with full iniorniation regarding Hotels, Inns (and tii 
charges made by each), Conveyances, Guides, and every Topographical h 
formation likely to prove useful. With a Map of Ireland. Illustrated b 
Charts of the more interesting localities, and Plans of the principal town 
In a neat pocket volume, bound in cloth limp, price os. 

The whole work is divided into four sections, each of which may be h.iw 
'icparately at Is. 6d. each, bound in iimp cloth. 

I. DUBLIN and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS. ^Nitii 

Mao and Plan of Dublin. Price Is. 6d. 

J I. KILLARNEY and the SOUTH of IRELAND, with 

1 ('hart on an enlarged scale of the Killamey District., ano a Plan of Covk 
Price Is. fJd. 

] [[. THE SHANNON and WE8T of 1KFJ..ANI). wim 

1 Mrin .md Plan of Limerick. Price Is. Gd. 

:\'. BELFAST. GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, and the 

XOUTFI OF IRELAND, wirh a Mao and Pian of Belfa.s:. Price Is. fir. 
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BANKOF DEPOSIT, 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

ESTABUSHED A.i>. 18*4.— BMFOWEKE!D BT SPECIAL ACT OF PABLIAMENT. 



CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

This Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches : — the one 
comprising the Business of a Bakk of Deposit for the Inyestment of Capital ; 
the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 

BANXINO BEFAETMENT. 

The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of Invest- 
ment, and to effect important improvements in the present system of Monetary 
economy, both as regards the security afforded to the Public and the rate of 
interest realised. 

The plan of the Bank of Deposit differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks, or Savings Banks, in the mode of investing Capital — ^ultimate profit and 
security being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other similar secu- 
rities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a class of securities which, 
although mot immediately convertible, it is well known yields the greatest amount 
of pr<^t» combined with the most perfect safety. 

BATE OF INTEREST. 

The present rate of Interest is Jive per cent j^er annum, payable half-yearly ; 
and the Board of Mantagement confidently anticipate thai a careful and judicious 
selection from securities of the above de&oription will enable them to continue this 
rate to the depositors. 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 

Money is received daily, between the hours of Ten and Four o'clock. Invest- 
ment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and increased from 
time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two directors, is given for each sum deposited. 

INTEREST. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and for the convenience of 
parties residing at a distance, may be received at the Branch Offices, or through 
Countiy Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 

Prospect/uses and forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
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EReYCUOPiEDIA BRITARilCA 

. tltl TH ttl TlOH. 

In every conntiy wliere Soitnoe and Literatare have been long and sncceas- 
fully cultivated, and books e^ctenaively multiplied, attempts more or less skilful 
have been made to reduce the mass of information to a compendious and regulated 
form, and to furnish a ready access to its varied details by means of Encyclopaedias. 
Of the importance and advamtagca of such publicafcions, there can scarcely be two 
opinions. Executed on a plan sufficiently oomprehensive, they ought to embrace 
all the departments of human learning, rendering the Alphabet a ready key, not 
only to the Arts and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of Histoid, Biography 
Geography, and MiaoeHaneous Literatare. A work thus constntsted is not onlr 
valuable to the Scholar and the man of Science as a Dictionary of Uaiversal 
reference, but the subjects being treated in a form consistent with Systematic 
Exposition, as well as with Alphabetical Arrangement, the book beoomos aa 
inestimable treasure to those who, altkoagh they oanmot afford leisure for very 
laborious research or profound Investigation, are yet desirous to possess that 
general information on all subjects which conatltttte an intelligent and well- 
informed man. 

Among books of this class the EKcrcLOPiBDiA Brftaknioa has long been 
conspicuously eminent. As a GRKAt Rkpertory op Human Kkowlsdgb, it 
has continued since 1771 to accumulate the ever-increasing treasures of Science 
and Literature. It was first published in three volumes 4to, 1771 ; next, in ten 
volumes, in 1778; in eighteen volumes in 1797, to which was added the Supple- 
ment, in two volumes, by Bishop Gleio, in 1801 ; this was followed by an 
edition in twenty volumes, in 1810 ; and other two editions during the succeeding 
ten years ; to which was added the celebrated Supplement, in six volumes 4to, 
edited by Professor Napier, commenced in 1815, and finished in 1824. 

The Seventh Edition, which was completed in 1842, embodied whatever 
remained valuable in the previous editions and in tlm Suf^lement% and was 
further enhanced in value by the addition of some of the most celebrated disqui- 
sitions which have adorned the literature of the nineteenth ceatniy. The pub- 
lication thus of Seven Editions with successive Jpprgyements, and the Sale of 
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XirCTCLOPiBBIA BBHAHKIGA— Co»<Miii«f. 
35jOO0 copieSi not during an exciteineut raised by a factitiuu9 roputation* bat 
during a soccession of yecra^ in 'vihich the woxk was tested and approyed by the 
most aceoiBplished and sdentifie scholars^ remahis fi» irrefragable preof -of its 
unquestionable merit, and have given it so decided a preference in public favour, 
that its popularity^ instead of sufllnring diminution £rom rivalship, has steadily 
continued to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time. 

It has been the leading object of its conductors ta combine abstract with 
practical, and solid with pleasing information, in such proportions as would be 
most useful and most acceptable to the public, to deliver the truths of Science in 
the most accurate and intelligible form, and, at the same time, to pay due attention 
to those branches of knowledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, 
are yet deservedly popular, and have a powerftil influence on the taste, habits, 
and character of the individual,— in a word, to render the Work at once a Die- 

TIONART of SCIBNCR, a CoploUS ABSTRACT of LiTKRATURK and PHILOSOPHY , 

and a Boo«: of Ukiversai< Bbferenge. 

The Eighth Edition is undergoing careful revision and extensive alterations, 
so as ta be accommodated to the irofroved taste and advanced intelligence of the 
times. ' Arrangements are accordingly made to secure the co-operation of the 
most eminent living Authors, who have contributed treatises in the various 
departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, 
and General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress 
of discovery, improvements in the Arts, or the general advancement of society. 

As an example of how tfaoronghly this plan has been adopted^ the Pnblishen 
refer to the Vohimes that have aUready appeared, in wluoh it wUl be seen that 
while many of the Artides have been enticely rewritten, others have undergone 
socli important alterations and additions as to render the present not so much a 
New Edition of the ENcrciiOPJEDiA BniTAiniiGA, as a New Work under that 
title. 

In giving e£EiBct to the extensive plan of reconstruction thus adopted, due 
consideration is, at the same time, given to the great and permanent value of 
many of those Articles and Treatises with which the former Editions were 
enriched. The possession of these invaluable eontribotions forms, indeed, a 
characteristic feature of the Work, and gives it a decided pre-eminence over eveiy 
other publication of its class. 

To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufac- 
turer, to the Clergyman and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, 
and the Cultivator of Literature or the Fine Arts, the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of its information 
also recommends it to Emigrants and other persons resident in quarters where 
access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them tbe enjoyment 
of extensive libraries. 

To aH snch tbe Publishers confidently recommend the Evctcqu>pjidia 
Bbitahnica, OS a Work deserving of their confidence and support^ and worthy 
of the Natieml Name. 
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ENGTGLOP£DIi BBITAHNIGi 

" A publication well worth your having J* 

WilbbrfobceTs Lbttbb to Pitt— LirE| Vol. III. p. 14. 



Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price Ss., and Quarterly Volumes, strongly 
and handsomely bound in cloth, price 2^. 

THE EIGHTH EDITION. 

Chreatly Improved and Brought Down to the ptemuit Time^ 



The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA forms an Alphabetical Repertory of 
eyery branch of Human Knowledge, and renders the Alphabet a ready key not 
only to the Arts and Sciences, but ta the multiplied detailB of History, Phikwopby, 
Biography, Geography, Commerce, Manufiietures, Statistics, and MisceUaneoos 
Literature. 

The Publishers are fully aware that in a comprehensive work of reference, as 
this is, it is desirable to obtain Completeness and Accuracy of Detail in all the 
Articles, of whatever length or consequence they may be. Accordii^gly, while 
arrangements have been made to secure the co-operation of some of the most 
eminent living authors for the more important contributions, the greatest regard 
will in every respect be paid to those of the smallest size. 

Eight Vohtmes are now published:—^ 
VOLUME I. contains the Preliminary Dissertations by Duoald Stewart, 

Sir James Mackintosh, Richabd Whatelt, D.D., John Playpaib, and Sir 

John Leslie. 

VOLUME VIII. brings the work down to the Article ENGLAND. 

Speoimens and Prospeetnses may be had of the FoUiahen, ttr any BeokteUer. 
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mrCTCLOPjailA BBXTAHKIOA— Cbn<«»uecr. 
Among tke Contributors to the Eighth Edition are thefollomng : — 



Tbumat Babingtoa Macanlay, M.P. 

Richard Whatdy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 

R. Dickaon Hampden, D.D., Bishop of Hereford 

WiUiam Whewell, P.D., Pntfessor of Moral 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge 

J. B. M'Colloch, Esq., Member of the Institute 
of France, Author of Commercial Dic- 
tionary, 8ce. 

Sir Dairid Brewster, K.H., LL.D., Principal of 
the United College of St Salvator and 
St Leonard, St Andrews 

WiUiam Edmonstonne Aytonn, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uui- 
versity of Edinburgh 

Henry Rogers, Author of the Edipse of Faith 

Dr. Wm. Gregory, Professor of Cbemistiy in 
the University of Edinburgh 

William Spalding, Professor of Rhetoric, St 
Andrews University 

Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., Author of the 
History of Europe 

John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
Unirersity of Edinburgh 

Edward Thornton, Esq., StatisticalDepartment 
East Ludia House, Author of Gazetteer of 
Sdnde 

Aug;n8tns Petermann, Esq., Physical Geogra- 
pher to the Queen 

John Wilson, Esq., Farmer, Eddington Mains, 
Berwickshire, Author of various papers 
on Agriculture, read before the Highland 
and AgricoltniaL Society 

Thomas Anderson, M J)., Professor of Chemis- 
try, Glasgow, and Lecturer on Agricultural 
Chemistry to the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society 

John Hill Burton, Esq., Advoeate, Antlior of 
the History of Scotland firom the Revolu- 
tion, 8cc. 

George Ferguson, LL.D., Professor of Hu- 
manity, King's College, Aberdeen 

George F&rquhar Graham, Esq., Author of 

various Works on Music | 

EDINBURGH: ADAM 

London: Sihfkin, 



Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh 

Rev. Wm. Lindsay Alexander, D J)., Author of 
Connection and Harmony of Old and New 
Testaments, &c., &c. 

Charles Maelaren, Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of 
Topography of the Plain of Troy, Geology 
of Fife and the Lothians, 8u^ &c. 

William Hosking, Esq., Professor of Architec- 
ture and Arts of Construction, King's 
College, London 

Bev. Robert Main, M.A., FJlAuS., First As- 
sistant, Royal Observatory, Greenwich 

Lieut.-Ck>L Portlock, R.M.A., Woolwich 

Rev. William Sooresby, Author of Account of 
the Arctic R^ons '^ 

Jonathan Aylen, Esq., Master Attendant, H.M. 
Dockyard, Sheemess 

James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of vari- 
ous Works on Natural History 

John Barrow, Esq., Admiralty 

Thomas Bazley, Esq., Chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manchester 

James Nicol, F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural 
History, Marischal College, Aberdeen 

Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Author of "The 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea," &c. 

Hon. Lord Cockbum, Author of Life of Lord 
Jeffirey 

Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector, High 
School, Edinbu^h, Author of History of 
Borne 

John Hutton Balfour, M.D., Regius Professor 
of Botany, Edinburi^ University 

James D. Forbes, F.R.S.E., be. 8tc., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh Uni- 
versily 

J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I.A 

R. Stuart Poole, British Museum. 

James Montgomery, Author of " Greenland, 
and other Poems 

& CHARLES BLACK. 
Mabshall, & Co. ^ I 
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WAYESLET NOVELS. 

BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

WITH THE AUTHOR'S LAST INTRODUCmONS, KOTES, AND 
ADDITIONS. 



The foUowiog Sets may be liad coi^plete: 

I. 
Edition in 5 Vols, royal 8w, sewed^ £1:17:6/ doih^ £2 : 25. 

With Portrait, i^c^imile^ and Vignette Titles, after demgns by Habtky. 

II. 

Cabinet Edition. In 25Vols. Jbohcap 8w, cloth j £3 : 13 : 6. 

With Vignettes, Fac-simile, and Engraving n'om Gieaishidd's Statae of the 
Author. 

III. 

Author's Favourite. In 48 Vols, foolscap 8t?a, cfo«J, 
£7:4^. 

With Ninety-Six Engravings on Steel by the most eminent Artists. 
IV. 

Library Edition. 25 Vols, demy 8z;o, cloth^ £11 : 5^. 

With New Frontispieces and Vignettes. 

V. 

Abbotsford Illustrated Edition. 12 Vols, super-royal Sw, 
doth,£il:Us. 

With 120 Engravings on Steel, and nearly 2000 on Wood. 



Detailed OATALoeuBS of the Works sad Life of Sir Wautbs Soott msj 
be had on application to the Publishers, or any Bookseller. 

*^* The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, complete, can be 
had only of the present publishers, all other Editions assumim 
the title^ want the Lord of the Isles and other importmU Copyrigk 
Poems. Prices of the Poems complete, 5s., 6s., iOs,, and 18*. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 
HouLSTON & Stoneman, London. 
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A. & C. BLMIPS lilSeEmilE 6US PUBLIGATKHIS. 

Biaofk's AtlatiftB, with tlie ZiafaMt Duoovwies. General Atlas, 66s. 
School Atlas, 10s. 6d. 3^ginner*s Atlas, 2s. 6d. ^Australian Atlas, 5s. 

Bla<&*« Guide lift^ofcs and TraTelliair MapB for JSuglandi 8cot- 
laadi and Ireland. New and greatly improved Editions of these work:) 
have recently been published, containing all the latest information. 

Balfbnr'B Botaaieal ISooks, I.->Cla88 Book of Botany (the Text Book 
used by the Professor's Pupils), in One Large Volume 8vo, cloth, with 1800 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. II.— Outlines of Botany for Schools and Elementary 
Pupils, with 596 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

•Ralllngair s (Sir George) Outlinea of Military Snrgery. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Creuae's (F. B.) Treatise on Shipbuilding. 4to, cloth, 12s. 

Bavidaon's lYeatifle on Biblical Criticism, Old and New Testa- 
ments. New Edition in one Yolume 8to, cloth, 18Sk 

Dent on Cnock and "Watcii Maiding. 12mo, cloth, 28. 

Forbes' (Professor J. X>.) Norway and its Glaciers, with Maps 
and nnmerous Zllnstrations. Soyal 8vo^ cloth, 21s. 

Graham on Musioai Composition. 4to, boards, 98. 

Gregory's (Professor) ISlementary treatise on Chemistry. 

12mo, doth, 5s. 

Guthrie's (Rev. Br.) 'Works. I.-^The War, in some of its Social, Political, 
and Religious Aspects, Is. II.— Sermon on Occasion of the Death of Wm. 
Gnnn, LL.D., Is. III.— New Edition of Berridge*s Christian World Un- 
masked, 2s. 6d. 

Jeffk^s (Xaord) Ute and Correspondenee, by Xaord Cookbum. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

Kitto's Cyolopwdia of Biblloal Zlterature. 2 vols, medium 8vo, with 
654 Illustrations, 60s. Or reduced to one volume, demy 8vo, 336 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. 

Kitto's History of Palestine. New Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. ; gil5 6s. 6d. School Edition, bound, 4s. 

Maoanlay's Medical Dictionary for Families. Twelfth Edition. 
8vo, doth, 12s. 

M'Cnllcoh's (J. R.) Treatises on Soonomical Policy. 8yo, cloth, 14s. 

Miller's (Profassor) Practice and Principles of Surgery. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, each vol. (sold separately) 16s. 

Mlod'a Manual of BflBneralogy. Post 8vo, numerous Ulnstmtions. 6s. 

ZUunsay'a (Allan) Ctentle Shepherd. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JOnsaell (John Scott) on the Steam-Xhigine. Post 8vo, cloth, fis. On 
Steam-Navigation. Post 8vo, cloth, 98. 

Smith's "Wealth of Nations. By J. R. M'CulIoch, 8vo, doth, 16s. 

School Books : — ^Carson's Greek Exercises, 4s. Carson's Phaedrus, 28. Class 
Book of English Poetry, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 4s. 6d, Green's Latin 
Rudiments, 2s. High School Yocahulary, Is. Kitto's History of Palestine, 
Ss. 6d. ; with Map, 48. Porteus' Evidences of Christianity by Dr. Boyd, Is. 
Schmitz's Elementary Greek Grammar, 8s. 6d. Sir Walter 'Scott's Historv 
of, Scotland, 6s. Tyfler's History of Scotland, 38. 6d. Tytler's Ancient and 
Hodem History, 3s, each. 

^.yitized by Google 
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A. & C. BLACK'S MISCELLANEOUS VXJBUQATlOlSiS^-ContiimetL 

In crown 8vo, the Fourth Edition, with Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
Price 68. cloth plain, or 6s, 6d. gilt edges for presents, 

The Poetry and Poets of Britain 

FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON, 

With Biographical Sketches of each, and an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Progress of English Poetical Literature. By Dakiel. Sgrymgeour. 



In Crown 8vo, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, Price 6s. cloth plain, or 6s. 6d. 
cloth gilt for presents, 

The History of Palestine 

FROM THE PATRIARCHAL AGE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By John Kitto, D.D., Editor of the Pictorial Bible^ &c. &c. 



MEDICAL DICTIONABY FOB FAIOLIES. 

Dedicated, by Permission, to Dr, Abercrombie, 
TWELFTH EDITION. 8vo, doth, Price 128., 

Dictionary of Medicine 



DESIGlfED FOR POPULAR USE. 

CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OP DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT ; 

nrCLTTDIiro THOSE HOST FBEaUENT IH VABH CUKATES; 

WITH DIRECTIONS FOB ADMIHISTERING MEDICINES, THE REGULATION 

OF DIET AND REGIMEN; AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 

DISEASES OF WOMEN AND GHIIJ)SEN. 

Bt ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Snrgeona of Edinburgh, and Pbvsieiatt 
Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 

" Juit such a work as every head cf a ftmily ougtit to have on his bocik-shdf."— A^AIm 

Herald. 

" If sterling merit might be the passport to success, this woik will obtain the most exten- 
sive celebrity.' —j9a/A Serald. 

*' Calculated to acconipliBh all that could be wished in a Popular System of Medicine.*'— 
Edinhurgh Medical and Surgieal Journal. 

" We have seen notliing of the kind better adapted for consultation."— JUtovry Gwxtte. 

" Decidedhr the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the pubEc."— 
Caledonian Mercury. 



kfyxnL & Ohables Black, Edinburgh ; Lovoman & Oo.^ Lofpok ; 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSBLLBBS. ^ 

,,.,y Google 
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A. & C. BLACKS MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS— Conl»o««A 

BLACK'S ATLASES. 

General Atlas of the World. 

NEW EDITION. 1854. 

Price 66s. Folio, Half-Bound Morocco, Gilt Leaves. 

THIS Work has recently undergone great alterations, and been increased by 
large and important additions. These consist principally of new^ Maps of 
Countries that have recently risen in importance as fields of emigration, or which 
have attracted attention from discoveries or events affecting commercial interests. 
Maps on an enlarged scale have thus been added of The Baltic, Australia, 
New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, with all the latest information 
and Gold Regions; Arctic Regions and Buitish^merioa, shewing the North- 
West Passage, and all the discoveries up to 1854; SouiH Africa, shewing the 
new boundaries and most recent discoveries ; separate Maps of some of tlie 
more important of the United States of America, including New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, 
Tennessee, Ac; and a complete series of Maps illustrating the chief 
Phtsk^al Features of the World, the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
and Solar System. 

The whole series consists of upwards of Seventy Maps, engraved on Steel in 
the first style of the art, by Sidney Hall, Hughes, and others, coloured with the 
greatest attention to accuracy, neatness, and distinctness. Prefixed to the work 
are Introductory Chapters oa the Geography and Statistics of the different 
countries in the world, and appended to it is a complete Index of upwards of 
60,000 names of Places, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of 
the Map in which they will be found, constituting this one of the most valuable 
and extensive Geographical Works of reference, and at the same time, consider- 
ing the amount of matter it contains, the cheapest Atlas now in existence. 
Strongly and Elegantly Half-Bound Morocco or Bussia, Gilt Leayes, 
Price £2; IBs. 

Atlas of Australia 

WITH ALL THE GOLD REGIONS. 

Price Five Shillings, handsomely bound in cloth. 

A SERIE8 OF MAPS FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES ; 

Beautifully Engraved and Coloured, and strongly Bound in Cloth, price 5s. 

Contents : — 

I. GENERAL MAP OF AUSTRALASIA, New Zeahind, Polynesia and Sur- 

rounding Islands. 

II. AUSTRALIA— Divided into Districts. 

III. NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA, shew- 
ing the different Gold Deposits. 

IV. NEW SOUTH WALES—Divided into counties, with all the Gold Deposits 
accuratelv laid down, and a plan of Sydney. 

V. VICTORIA— Divided into Counties, with all the Gold Districts accurately 

laid dqwn, and a plan of the Mount Alexander Gold Region. 

VI. NEW ZEALAND, VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, and the settled portion of 
Western Australia, comprehending Swan River and Australind. 
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WOBKS RELATING TO SCOTLAND, 

PtJBMBHBD BT 

W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 



LIVES OF THE QUEERS OF 8G0TLAKD, AHB SVGLISH FEIVGESSES 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. Bj Agnes Strick- 
land. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. In 6 vols, post 8vo, lOs. 
6d. each. Fire volumes are published. 

" Every step in Scotland is historical ; the shades of the dead arise on every side ; the very 
rocks breathe. Miss Strickland's talents as a writer, and turn of mind as an indivulnal, in a 
peculiar manner fit her for painting a historical g^allery of the most iUustriona or dignified 
female characters in that land of chivalry and song.*' — Blackwood^s Magaxine, 

XEXOIBS Aim ABVENTtrSES OF SIB WILLIAM KIBXALBY OF 

GRANGE, Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots, 
By James Grant. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MEKOIBS AND ADYENTTJBES OF SIB JOHE HEPBTTBN, ACanhal of 
Fnuice under Louis XIII., &c. By Jambs Grant, Post 8vo, 8s. 

XBXOBIALS OF THE 0A8TLE OF EBINBTTBGH. 

By Jambs Grant, Author of " Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange," &c. Ac 
With Twelve Engravings on Wood by Branston. In crown 8vo, price 
78. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. 

Containing Illustrations of the History of the Reformation in Scotland, with 
Biographical Notices of the Principal Reformers, and Sketches of Literature 
in Scotland daring the Seventeenth Century. By Thomas M^Crxk, D.D. 
A new Edition. Svo, 78. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF ANBBXW MELVILLE. 

Containing Illustrations of the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Soot^ 
land during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Thomas M^Crib, 
D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NEW STATISTICAL ACC01TNT OF SCOTLAND. 

15 vols. Svo, £16 :16s. Each County may be had separately, strongly 
bound, with Index and Maps :— 

Aberdeen, £1:58.; Argyll, 158.; Ayr, 18s.; Banff, 98.; Berwick, Ss. 6d.; 
Bute, 3s.; Caithness, 4s. 6d.; Clackmannan, 3s. 6d.; Dumfries, 12s. 6d.; 
Dumbarton, 68.; Edinburgh, 16s. 6d.; Elgin, 6s.; Fife, £1 : Is. ; Forfar, 15s.; 
Haddington, 88 6d. ; Inverness, lis. 6d. ; Kincardine, 8s. ; Kinross, 2s. 6d ; 
Kirkcudbright, 88. 6d.; Lanark, £1 : Is.; Linlithgow, 4s. 6d.; Nairn, is. 6d.; 
Orkney, Ss. 6d.; Peebles, 48. 6d.; Perth, £1:78.; Renfi-ew, 128. 6d.; Ross 
and Cromarty, 10s. 6d.; Roxburgh, IDs. 6d.; Selkirk, 2s. 6d.; Shetland, 
48. 6d.; Stirling, 10s.; Sutherland, 58. 6d.; Wigton, 58. 6d. 
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MAPS OF THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 

With the Railways^ in a Case for the Pocket One Shilling each. 

COUNTY ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

TLirty-«ne Mapa and General Map. 8vo, bound, 128. 

THE SCOTS XUSICAL MUSEUM. 

Consisting of 600 Songs, with proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally 
published by Jamks Johnson, and now accompanied with copious Notes 
and Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by William 
Stknhousk. a new Edition, with Additional Notes and Illustrations. In 
4 vols. 8vo, Je2 : 12 : 6, half bound morocco. 

ILLirSTSATIONS OF THE LYBIC POETRY AND MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 

By William Stenhouse. Originally compiled to accompany the "Scots 
Musical Mosenm," and now published separately, with Additiooal Notes 
and Illustrationa. 8v«^ 78. 6d. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAYALIEBS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By W. Edmonstone. Attoun, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
in the tTnirersity of Edinburgh. Eighth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

THE ANOUER'S COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOT- 
LAND. Br T. T. SiX)DDABT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
" Indispensable in all time to come, as the very strength and grace of an Angler's tackle 
and eqnijnnent in Scotland^ must and will be Stoddakt's Am olbr's Cokpanioit.*'— ^toelr- 
fpood'i Magaane. 

THE ANGLER'S MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

In a doth case for the pocket Price 8b. 6d. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 

Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. By John C. Colquhoun, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo,12s.6d. 

LAYS OF THE DEER FOREST. 

With Sketches of Olden and Modem Deer-Hunting, Traits of Natural 
History in the Forest^ Traditions of the Clans, and Miscellaneous Notes. 
By John Sobieski and Chables Edwabd Stuart. 2 vols, post 8ro, 21s. 

RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

In 8 vols, post 8vo, £1 : 11 : 6. 



45 aEORQE STREET, EDINBURaH 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDPS. , 
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lURRin lilDBOOKS FOR TBiYELLEBS. 



HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK ; in EngUsh, French, 

Grerman, and Italian. Ss. 6i. 

HANDBOOK FOE BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 

Maps. 5«. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY.— Holland, 

Belgium, Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Maps. 9'. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.— The Tyrol, 

Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from xAm to 
the Black Sea. Maps. 9«. 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— The Alps of 

Savoy and Piedmont. Maps. 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.— Normandy, Brittany, the 

French Alps, Danphine, Provence, and the Pvrenees. Maps. ds. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.— Andalusia, Ronda, Grenada, 

Catalonia, Gallicia, the Basques, Arragoa, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.— Lisbon, &a. Map. 

(Just Ready.) 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— Sardinia, Lom- 

bardy, Venice, Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Lncca^ Florence, Toscany as far as 
the Val D*Amo. Maps. 12«. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— The two Sicnies, 

Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, &c. Maps. 16«. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. — Southern 

Tuscany and the Papal States. Maps. 7s, 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Map. It. 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. — The Ionian Islands, 

Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. 15«. 

HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY.— Malta, Constantinople, 

Asia Minor, Annenia, Mesopotamia, Ac Haps. 10>. 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.— Malta, the NUe, Alex- 

andria, Cairo, Thebes, and the Overland Route to India. Map. 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.— Norway and Sweden. 

Maps. 12*. 

HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. — Finland and Iceland. 

Maps. 12«. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

.y...,uy Google 
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IFASSI^OftTS Aim HAHBBOOftS POR 
TRAVBLLBRS^ 

6 Charing Cross, London, 
EDWARD STANFORD begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he 
obtains Foreign Office Passports, on receipt of the necessary Letter of 
Application, mounts theni in neat Morocco or Koan Cases, and procures the 
necessary Visas. Obtaining Passport and each Visa, Is. Mounting Passport 
in Morocco Case with Pencil and Pocket, 4s. 6d. ; in Roan, 3s. 6d. 

He has for Sale at all times THE VERY BEST MAPS, whether published 
in England, on the Continent, or in the United States of America ; also 

MURRAYS ANO BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS 

TO ALL PARTS OF THE COl^ 'INENT AND THE BRITISH ISLES. 
HE IS AGENT BY APPOINTMENT FOR THE 

ORDNANCE MAPS, 

Of whieh Sheets 1 to 90, embracing England and Wales, as far north as Preston, 
Pontefract, and Hull, on the scale of one inch to a mile, may now be had, price 
28. a sheet Any sheet can be had separately. When the sheet is published in 
Quarters, any Quarter may be had for 6d. They may also be had mounted in a 
Portable Case for the Pocket. 

STANFORD'S CATALOGUE OF MAPS, 

Containing a detailed List with Key Map of England, may be had on application, 
or per post for four stamps. 

BAUERKELLER'S RELIEVO MAPS, 

Exhibiting the Natural Features, the Mountains, Ac, of each country in a very 
striking manner. Price 21s. each, framed, coloured, and varnished. These 
!Maps present a solid surface, the Mountains being raised in some cases half an 
inch above the level of the Map. 

The Largest and Best Collection of Atlases and Globes always on Sale. 

PARIS EXHIBITION., 

Just Published, 

STANFORD'S NEW PARIS GUIDE. 

COMPRISIKO 

INSTRUCTIONS BEFORE STARTING, ROUTES, HOTELS, RESTAURATEURS, 

PUBLIC CONVEYANCES, POLICE REGULATIONS, TABLES OF FRENCH MONET 

AND MEASURES, A SHORT HISTORy OP PARIS. ITS GOVERNMENT, 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES, CURIOSITIES, 

PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT, ENVIRONS 

OF PARIS, ETC. ETC. 

WITH TWO MAPS, & A VIEW OF THE EXHIBITIOH & CHAMPS ELYSEES. 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD,. 6 Charing Cross. 
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TO TOURISTS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 



On the 10th of S^tember 1855, 

Foolscap 8to, Cloth, 7s. 6d., with Sixte^ Illustrations bj 
the Author, 

The Isles af loeh Awe, 

AND OTHER POEMS OF MT YOUTH, 

BT PHILIP 6ILBERT HAMERTOR. 

The principal Poem in the Volume, cenaistiiig of abore 2000 
verses, includes desciiptioiis of the most interesting islands on Loch 
Awe (written on the spot)^ with all the traditions attached to them, 
illustrated by views of Kilchum Castle, Fraoch Elan from Inishail, 
the Biver Orchay, and the Pass of Awe. 

The remainder of the book is- ehiefly devoted to the poetic aspects 
of the present war and recent results of scientific discorery ; but 
contains also devriptions of Btaffi^, Ben Lomond, the Sound of MuU, 
Windermere^ the Britannia Bridge, Chatsworth^ Haddon Hall, the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham (on the oeeasion of the imperial viait), 
and the New Palace at Westminster. 

Most of the Poems treat of positive facts, and^ in the same realis- 
tic spirit, the Illustrations were painted with strict regard to topo- 
graphic truth. 

LONIXnr: W. E. Painter, 342 Strand. 

.,,„„„„„,, — ^.^ 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 



JasI pnblUbedy priee 4b. ^.) 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHME'nO; a Systematic Coarse 

-'- of Numerical Reasoning and Computation, comprising Strict Demonstra- 
tions of all Arithmetical Rules and Processes in common use^ vith very nume- 
rous exercises, cod^sting of several Thousand Examples, (^estions, and Pro- 
positions. By James Cobnwbll, Ph. D., and Joshua G. Fitch, M.A. 

" We fed sure thnt tl will malia act only good calculatorf , but gfx>d reasMieri^ We litve 
seldom seen practice and theory more tskilfuUy applied." — Atlas. 



Niactesntk aad Eaisrged Editbn, the Statistical Information corrected to the 

present time, price 3s. 6d. ; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d., 
^ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James Cornwell, Ph. D. 



Also, by the same Author, prioe 28. 6d., or 4a. eolowed, 
SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of Thirty Maps on Stee), 
containing every name found in the School Geography, and a list of several 
hundred places, with their latitude and longitude, and the accentuation and pro- 
nunciation of all difficult names. The Maps of England and Scotland enlarged. 



A 



Twenty-fourth Edition, price 2s. red, Is. 9d. cloth, 

A JLLEN AND CORNWELL'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 

"^ With Tery copious Exerctses, and a Systematic View of the Formation and 
DeriYAtioD of Words; together with Anglo-SaxoB, Latin, and Greek Roots, 
which explain the Etymology of above Seven Thousand English Words. 



Twenty-fifth Edition, price Is. eloth, 9d. sewed, 
(JRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 

Eighteenth Edition, price Is. 6d., 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER, or Progressive Exercises in 
^ English Ck)mpoBition. By James Cobnweli^ Ph. D. 

** An iavitlvable little w«rk for be|[i«ners. If they go through it steadily, tfaej wilt not 
only leani how to write, bat how to thmk.'*— £f ferory QoMette, 

Also, price 3s,, 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; with Suggestions 
•^ as to the mode of using the Book. 

Eighth Edition, much improved, price 4s., 
gELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the late Dr. 

New Edhion, price ds. cloth, 

])R. ALLEN'S EUTROPIUS ; with a Complete Dictionary. 

London : Simpkin, Marshaix, ^ Co. ; Hamiltov, Adams, & Co. 
Edinburgh : Olxyxb & Boyd ; W. P. Kbrnbdy. 
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Samuel Bagster and Sons, 

15 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

MultsB terriooUf liaguB, ecalMtibiit una. 

DAGSTEB'S AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE SCBIPTUEES oonrirt of 
nameroos editions of the Original Texts ; Versions single and interleaved 
together; Ancient English Translations single and oombmed for compaiison; 
Concordances ; Lexicons of various kinds ; Grammars ; Elementary Reading 
Books (Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, Chaldee); Analyses; Parallel Histories of the 
Kings; Scripture Atlases; Critical Apparatus of Various Beadings; Critical 
Examinations of the Authority, &c., of the Canonical Books, and of the Preserva- 
tion of the Sacred Texts, &c. &c. 

Catalogues by post free. 

BAGSTER'S QUARTO BIBLES with very copious References, Notes, Intro- 
ductions, Indexes, and Coloured Maps. In every style of thin flexible Mndings. 

BAGSTER'S POLYGLOTT BIBLES. The several siaes, combined with 
the Book of Common Prayer, Metrical Psalms, Cruden's Concordances, Indexes 
Watts* Hymns, Wesley's Hymns, the Greek Testament, the Hebrew Text, the 
Greek, Latin, German, French and other Versions. In the best flepcifale binxUngs. 

MANUSCRIPT MARGIN BIBLES. Various sizes in Quarto with Side 
Margins for Notes, and other sizes interleaved with writing paper. 

Separate Books of Scripture; Critical Greek Testaments in great variety, and 
General Biblical Works. 

CATAIiOatTSS B7 POST FRSX. 

LONDON : SAMUEL BAGSTER AND SONS, 
15 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

.,yit,zed by Google 
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SOTAL HOTEL OinDE AND ABVEBTISINO 
HAND-BOOK, 

THIED EDITION, 

Containing a List of flie best Hotels in the United Kingdom, ivith their 
Charges, Ac., &c., is now publishing, and may be had at all j^ilway Stations, 
Booksellers, Ac, Ac Price Is. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESa 

The following are only a tew extracts selected from the numerous notices, 
that have appeared : — 

From the Wxkklt Chkoniclk. 
'* No tatTeOer should be without this most usefiil work." 
From the Times, June 1854. 
" We have to leoommend to the attention of the public a most vsefnl work of Kference, 
which hay just been pubhshed under the title of the ' Royal Hotel Guide.' . . . O^KMitc 
the names of the hotels or inns eight oolumns are ruled off; tlie last of these is mevely one of 
reference. The other seven are intended to furnish the public with the following partieulBrs :— 
1. proprietor's name; 2. charge for bed; S. breakfast; 4. dinner; 5. tea; B. attendance; 7. 
private room. Thus, at a glance, the traveller will be enabled to ascertain what his exjienses 
will be at each inn, and natmally to sdect those which afford accommodation within his 
Before a twelvemonth has elapsed, we will venture to say that the appropriate 



out as pnqected, will be of the grec^t serrice to all travellers in the throe kingdoms." 



HOICEL FB0PBIZT0B8 will find, for tbe following reMon*, **THE 
BOYAL HOTEL QTHSHE AHD ABVEBTISUrG EAHD-BOOX" the belt 
medium finr giving publicity to their annoimeemeiiti :— 

First— As the Comttnentai, Hotels are supplied with Frbb Copies, the 
Adyertitements are brought before all Foreif^ners visiting England, 

Secondly^ Because the book will be in the hands of every traveller^ from the 
valuable information it will afford. 

Thirdly — From the extent of its guaranteed circulation, and the superior class 
it will circulate through. 

Fourthly — ^E<ich Advertiser has an Index to his Advertisement, and all goods 
sold by him are classed under different heads, so that attention is repeatedly 
called to the one announcement. 

Fifthlv — Because the work is published in a solid and permanent form. 

Sixthlv — One thousand copies of Each Edition (Ten Thousand), elegantly 
bound and gilt edged, are presented free to Steam Companies, Insurance Offices, 
Poblic Companies, &c. ; beisides many more, too numerous to insert in the limits 
of an Advertisement This is done a> » guarantee of good faith to Advertisers, 
and any Public Company, Institution, Club, &c., Ac, who may have been inad> 
vertently overlooked, can have a copy free, by applying at the office, 441 Strand. 
This, in itself (independent of the extensive sale the Work has with the public), 
and takfaig into consideration the lasting form of the book, is a feature that few, 
if any, periodical publications of Uie day present 

Office for A^vertiMments, 441 STRAND, LONDON. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 



HOME INFLUENCE : 

A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
-11. 

THE MOTHER\S RECOMPENSE : 

A SEQUEL TO "HOME INFLUENCE." 

Foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 
lit. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP: 

A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS; 

A STORY OF SPAIN IN^ THE 15th CENTURY. 

Foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 

THE DAYs'^OF BRUCE; 

A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Foolscap 8vo^ price 7s. 6(1. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 

TALES. 

Fd^. 8to, price 6s. 6d. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 

Z vols., Foolscap 8to, price 12s. 
London :— Oroombridge ani> ScmtSj 15 Pateim^ster Row. 
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NEW SIffllES, COMMENCING JANUABT 18d& 

Price 28, 6d. Monthly. 



THE ABT- JOURNAL; 

A MONTHLY RECORD 

OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE 
ARTS OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 



The proprietors of this Journal have the pleasure of announcing 
that the series of Engravings from the Vernon Gallebt, which for 
so long a period have formed a principal feature in the work, is now 
complete, and that they commenced A NEW SERIES with the 
present year* They wish, at the same time, to place prominently 
before the public the Hattering privilege which has been conceded to 
them, by special permission of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
and His Eoyal Highness Prince Albert, to engrave a selection from 

THE BOTAL GALLEBIES AT WINSSOB CASJLE, 
BUCEINOHAM PALACE, AND OSBOBNE. 

These collections embrace the best works of living artists, in addi- 
tion to many rare and valuable heirlooms of the Crown. 

The Royal sanction has «also been given to the copying of the 
works of Sculpture which sldorn the several Palaces, and each Monthly 
Part of the Art- Journal will therefore contain Two Line Engravings 
from pictures in the Royal Collection, and One Engraving of Sculpture. 
Illustrations of the principal works of the English School will also 
be engraved on Wood, and appear Monthly, connected with Biogra- 
phical Sketches of the ai tists whose labours have given the nation a 
high position in the History of Art. 

THE NEW SERIES, Price 28. 6d. Monthly, 

offers a peculiarly favourable opportunity for the commencement of 
a subscription, as purchasers fW)m January 1855, will have the whole 
of the Royal Gallery, and not be under the necessity of purchasing 
any of the former volumes to render their sets complete. 

VmaCU^ AND CO., liQNDQN. . ■' 
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GIFT BOOKS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 

WITH COLOURED ENGRAVINGa 

THE CHRISTIAN GARLAND. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. extra doth board*, 

gilt edgei, 
THE CHRISTIAN WREATH. Foolscap 8to, Eght coloured 

EngraTings, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

THE NEW CASKET. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edj^es, 

THE ROSE BUD. A Christian Gift to the Young. Royal 16mo, 
48. extra clo^ boards, gilt edgra. 

INTEBSSTINO SEADIVG FOB THE SABBATH. 

Ill Weekly Numbers, with superior Engravings, One Penny; or in Monthly Parts, FiTcpence. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 



raraUR REWIM FOR KU eussE& 

THE LEISURE HOUR. 

Illustrated, price One Penny ; or in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence. 
PERIODICAL FOB THE YOTTNG* 

THE CHILD'S COMPANION, 

AND JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. 
PiiitUsbed Monthly, One Penny. In « neat Wrapper, super^royal SSmo. Engravings. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND to a.d. 1852. By Thomas MiL^fEm 

A.M., F.R.6.S. I2mo, with Two Maps, 58. cloth boards. 

Tm: HISTORY OF GREECE to a.d. 1833. By Professor Stowell, 

D.D., ISmo. With a Map, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME to the Fall of the Empire. By Thosus 

Mii.NKB, A.M., F.EL6.S. ISmo, with Three Maps, 3s. cloth boards. 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. By Professor Stowfjx. 

B.D. 12mo, 38. cloth boards. 

A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Historical, Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Political. By Thoicab Milnkk, A.M., F.K.6.S. Ten Coloured Maps, vith 
IJlugrams. I2ino, 6s. cloth boards. 

THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. An Introduction to the study of Sacred 
Scripture. By Josrps Angus, D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. I2ttu>, vilb 
Map, 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half bomitl. 

PALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, with Introduction, 

Notes, and Supplement. By the Rev. T. R. BntKs, A.M: JL2mo, 3s. cHoth honrda. 

PALSY'S HOR^ PAULINA, with HORiE APOSTOLIC-®. By 

the Rev. T. R. BiBKs, A.M. ISmo, 3s. cloth boards, 

RXJUOIOT78 TXUkCT 80CXBT7, 56 I 

IteBo 



HOT78 TXUkCT 80CXBT7, 56 Patenio«fc«r Bmr: IM 
PSooMKUy, iKmdoa; and aolcl by tito Books^Oera. 
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lT WESTEBTON'S LIBBABT, 

HYDE PARK CORNER, 

LONDON, 

IiL the Ikm Works, as well as 100,000 Volumes of 
tandard Works, are procorable. Smgle Snbscriptioiis 
N£ GUimiA FEB AIOniM. 



CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
AT WESTERTON'S. 



No Charge for Stamping Crests, or Initials 
•n Paper or Envelopes bought at Westerton's. 



A Card Plate Engraved for Two 
Shillings. 

A Card Plate Engraved in the Best Style, 
md 100 Cards printed for Four Shillings and 
Sixpence, 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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ANN ALES FURNESIENSES— The History and Antiquities 
of Furness Abbey, by the late T. A. Beck, Esq., dedicated, by permission, to 
' the Qiieeru With 26' Steel Engravhigs, by Le Eenx, Wilmor, Carter, &c; 
also Woodcnta^ coloured Fac-similep, &c. &c. Boyal 4to. 

This splendidly illustrated volume, of which 250 copies only were printed, 
and which sold for seven guineas, is now reduced to one-half, and will be 
sent, postfreej to address, by the present proprietor, S. Sodlbt, Bookseller, 
Ulverston, Lancashire, who has purchased the remainder, on receipt of 
Post-Office order for XS : 1 8 : 6. 

STEPHEN SOULBY, BOOKSELLER, ULVERSTON. 



CLAN TARTANS OF SCOTLAND. 

J«8t Published, Ato, doth, gilt, price £Z : Ss. 
THE AUTHENTICATED TARTANS OF THE CLANS 

and FAMILIES of SCOTLAND, with Historical and Traditional Acconnts. 

This work is illustrated with Sixty-nine Paintings, the beauty and bril- 
liancy of which are worthy of the Tartans they represent; while the care 
with which th^ sets have been selected, is eyidenced by the fact that ther 
have received the siinction of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 

W. & A. SMitit, Maui^hline, Ayrahirer; A. U 0. Black, E^nburgh. 
Just Out, Price Half-a-Crown, 

THE ANGLER'S GUIDE 

TO THE 

RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAISD, 

BY ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Thomas Murray & Son, Glasgow ; John Menzies, Edinburgh ; 
David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, London. 

»..,»i. f i I I t , 1.1.1 * ■.... *.,iM ,. -■ , ..-.«.■.. —.' J *-.' ,m • • m - ■ ~ 

GALIGNANI'S PARIS GUIDE, 1855. 



N 



1 OW Ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of the above, compiled 

from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal inspection, and 

arranged otn an e&tirely new plan, with Mnp and Plates. 18m0) 10s. iSd. bound. 

May b6 had without Plates, 7s. 6d. bound. 

. " Gahgnsii^i F&nt Guide B{neara so |^ at to refiere the Edftot of this work Iroin tiie 
necessity of <Jntering into any deacription, at present, of the French CapitaL"— Jfumif* 
Hand-Book of France. 

LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND COL 



e 
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NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSIC. 

CHIEF ESTABLISHMEKT, 69 Dean &^e«t, SohO) ^ 
CTTT DEPOT, 24 Poultry, . . . |I.OWDOW. 

AMEBICAH BRANCH, 389 Broadway, HEW-YOBX. 

EDUCATIOIAL WORKS. 

ANALYSIS of Vocal Rudiments, 6d. Novello's School Round Book, Is. 
Ditto, Part II., Is. Dr. Marx* General Musical Instruction, 6s. ffd. Chera- 
bini*s Connterpoint and Fugue, 63. 6d. Mozart's Thoro Bass, lOd. Fetis* Choir 
and Chorus Singing, Is. 6d. CateTs Harmony, 2h. 6d. Albrechtsberger's Thoro 
Baas and Harmony, 3s. 6d. Albrecbtsberger*s Guide to Composition, 2 Vols., 78. 
Sabilla Novella's Vocal School, 89. 3k* &&. iQr Afk for a Catalogue. 

inSICAL PRESEITS. 

NOVELLO'S 8vo Edition of Oratorios— Hahdei/s Israel in Egypt^48.; Mes- 
siah, 4s. ; Judas Macabseus, 4s. ; Samson, 4s. ; Solomon, 7s. 6d. ; Jephtha, 
Gs. 6d. ; Te Deum and Coro Anthem, 28. 69. ; Joshua, 5s. 6d. ; Deborah, 6s. 6d. ; 
Saul, 6s. 6d. ; Acis and Galatea, d«. ; Alexandei^» Feast, 3s. 6d. ; Ode to St. 
Cecilia, 28. Haydn's Creation, 48. Mendelssohn's St Paul, 6s. 6d. ; Hymn 
of Praise, 48. Rombrbo's Lay of Bell, 2s. 6d. Mozart's Requiem, 28. ; Twelfth 
Mass, ds. 6d., &c. &c. Beethoven's Mass in C, 2s. 6d. ; Engedi, Ss. &c, &e. 

FOR PIC-IICS AID FAIUT PARTIES. 

THE Glee-Hive, 3 Vols., each 8s. 6d., or any of the Eighty- Six Glees singly, 
from 2d., 3d», and 4d. each. The Mtisical TiiAes^ l^d.. eaeh, or in vols. . 
Novello's Part Song- Book, score 128. *, Vocal parts. Is. 6id. Novello's Octavo 
Choruses, 250 at l^d., 8d., 4^d., and 6d. each. 

PSALMODY AND CHANT-BOOKS IN EVERY VARIETY. 



NOVELLO'S CATALOGUES, 

Whiehjn»y lie had gratia on applieatioii at 69 Bean Straet, S^hOt ^aA 24 
Poultry ; or they oan be forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom 
on leoeipt of two Poatage Stampt for any ana Catalogna, or Six Pioct- 
age Stampt for the Catalogue complete in One Tolnme. 

No. 1. Organ Music. 

2. Sacred Music, viritlt EnglSsh Words. 

3. Music printed tn separate V6dal and InstrutneAtAl Parts for the use of 

Choral Societies, Church Choirs^ &c. 

4. Instrumental Music. 
I). Vocal Music — Secular. 

6. Sacred Music, with Latin Words. 

Digitized by LjOOQ IC 
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THE ROYAL HOTEL, 

M'GKEGOR'S, LATE GIBE'S. 
53 PRINCES STREET, 

{Opposite the Scott Monument) 

EDII1BUR8H. 



D. MCGREGOR b^s to intimate to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Strangers visiting Edinburgh and its vicinity, that having 
taken the above Old Established Hotel so ably conducted by 
H. M. Gibb for the last thirty years, he has had it put under 
thorough repair, and has greatly enlarged and improved it for 
the comfort of visitors, 

D. M*Cr. hopes, by attention to business, to merit '^ conti- 
nuance of iim support so long bestowed upon his predecesaor. 

THE ROYAL HOTEL, 

{M^Oreffor's late GW*.) 

53 PEINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 

„,,,„,„„,,, ^.^ 
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SINCLAIR'S COMMERCIAL TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 




20 WATERLOO PLACE, EDINBURGH. 

rpHIS large and commodious Hotel is delightfully situated— elegantly ftirnithed — and con- 
-L ducted in a style at once securing convenience, comfort, and economy. 

The Proprietor would call the attention of Commercial Gentlemen to 

THE OOmEBCIAL BSPABTMENT, eonflittiiig of 

A COMMERCIAL ROOM, reserved exclusively for Cummcrclal Gentleiren. 

SHOW ROOMS, Large and Small, with suitable fittings, forming the best Sho^ Room 

accommodation in Edinburgh. 
BED ROOMS) numerous and lolty, and furnished after the newest style, See. fcc. 

IN THE FAMILT DEPAETMEKT are 
DRAWING BOOMS* tastefully furnished in Rosewood. 
PARLOURS of various sizes', substanlialiy luriiished in Mahogfany. 
BED ROOMS of a very superior description, and replete with every convenience. 
SUITS OF APARTMENTS adapted fur large or small parties. 

THE PUBLIC BEPABIiMEHT inelades a very Splendid 

COFFEE ROOM, fitted up with great taste. A Bill of Fare will be found in the Room. 

A SALOON for Ladies and Gentlemen who prefer society to retirement. 

PARLOURS simihir to those descritied under the head of "FamUy Department.*' 

BED ROOMS, elegiint and substantial. 

HOT, COLD, AND SHOWER BATHS. 

NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, and a SELECT LIBRARY OP BOOKS. 

SMOKING ROOM. 

THE COOKING DEPARTMENT is particnUrly attended to, and the quality of the Viands 

cannot be surpassed. 
THE CHARGES are upon the most moderate scale and include Attendance 



** This hotel 
elegance, or comfbrti' 



is^ beyond all question, one of the finest in Britain, whether as regards, si^ 
nfort;** — Edinburgh New*. 



^d" 
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RAMPLING'S WATERLOO HOTEL, 

{Opposite the General Po$t Office)^ 

WATERLOO PLACE, EDINBURGH. 

CTRAJ^GERS and others VISITING EDINBURGH wffl find that for SITUATION, COM- 
O FORT, and ACCOMMODATION, combiBed with MODERATE CHARGES, this elegant 
and Extensive Establishment (which was built expressly for an Hotel, at an e^ense of 
upwards of £30,000), is unequalled in the city. 

Tlie 'Wines and Cuisine are of fhe First Quality. 

COMMODIOUS AND ELEGANT COFFEE-ROQM. 

JjOirffe and Well- VentUaUd Smoking-Boom, Suite of Apa^rtmenUf' tke, 

A Moderate fixed Charge for Attendance. 

EDINBURGH ALBION TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 

(PHILFS) 28 ST. JAMES SQUARE.. 

(Imttediately behind the Beeitter Office.) 
THE ALBION is a large, elegantly-furnished, First-Class Family and Commer- 
L cial Hotel; situation central, quiet, and airy, ami only three minates' walk 
from the Railway Termini. 

A. P. is determined that whfle his house is peculiar, owing to the entire 
absence of stimulating liquors, it shall not be surpassed by any in the countrr, in 
the care paid to the comfort of Visitors. 

The Charges are on the lowest scale, consistent with the efficient arrange- 
ment of a first-Class Hotel. Servants charged One Shilling per day. 

BUCHANAN'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
114 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH, 

Nearly opposite the head of the North Bridge, within three minuter' 
walk of the Railway Stations. 

Extensive, elegant, and comfortable accommodation for Travellers. 
Charges on the niost moderate scale. 

Digitized by LjOOQ IC 
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CAEEICK'S, 

No. 66 GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW. 

MR. JAMES CARBICK begs most respectfully to intimate to the 
Nobility, Genti-y, and Commercial Gentlemen visiting Glasgow, 
that he has succeeded to the Business of tiie above well-known Hotel, 
S3 long conducted by his late father. 

The aarrangenaents of this Establiis^ment are such as to insure Yisi- 
^ tors every comfort and privacy, combined with a moderate scale of 
Charges. 

Suites of priipate apartments for Families, and a spacious Coffee- 
room reserved for Gentlemen. 

A* fiand Charge for Attendaiioe. 

GUupow, tit Jpril 185^: 




REGENT HOTEL, 

. NO. 2 OSWALD 8T&SBT, GLASGOW HARBOUfi, GLASGOW. 

DOSAU) MAGDONALD begs respectftilly to intimate to his Friends and the Public, tliat 
the above Hotel is replete with erer^ comfort and convenience, is admirobly suitable for 
Tourists departing or amvinff by the different Steamers on the^Clyde, being close to the 
Glasgow Bridge ^Am-Boat Wharf; South- Western, Ayr, and Greenock Eailways, and within 
a few minutes' walk of the Edinburgh and GIbsrow and Gidedoii^-Raihirays. 

This HoTBL is in one of the most ury and ciieerful situations in Glasgow, commanding a 
mOst niagliificcnt view of the Clyde, &c. 

Suites of Apartments.for fanulies, and a Pnblie room for Single €kntlanen. 

Dining and Befreshment Booms are fitted up on the ground floor for the convenience 
of casual Visitors. 

9y The Steamers to the Highlands, Loch Lomond, Rothesay, &c., sail from the Wharf 
immediately in front of this Hotel. ^ , 

,, . .y^oogle 
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GOLDEN LION HOTEL, 

{CamiJ>eWsj late GWs) 
KING STREET, STIRLING. 



W^ 



DUNCAN CAMPBELL, 

THILE expressing his llianks for the liberal 8a|^)0rt he has 
received since he became Proprietor of this Hotel, respect- 
fully intimates that many improvements have recently been 
effected in the interior arrangement and management of the 
house, rendering it complete in every department as a tem- 
porary Residence for Families, Parties, Tourists, and the Public 
generally. 

D. C. flatters himself that those patronising his Establish- 
ment will find it everything they could wish in point of ac- 
commodation, moderation in charges, and facility in obtaining 
necessary refreshments. 

Everything which experience could suggest has been done 
to provide for Commercial gentlemen, who will find it to their 
advantage to put up at the Golden Lion. 



COACHING DEPARTMENT. 
CoACH2s to Callander, Loch Katrine, the Trosachs, 

LOOHEAKNHEAD, KiLLIN, KeNMORE, ABERFELDT, and DUNKELD, 

twice a day during the season. 

Carriages, Broughams, Droskies, Gigs, and Post-Horses, 
on the shortest notice. 

The Inn is in the immediate vicinity of the Fost-Ofiiee, 
Stamp-Office, the Banks, and the Stirling Station of the Scottish 
Central Bailway ; — an Omnibus runs to and from the Istter on 
the arrival and departure of all the Trains. Passengers and 
Luggage — Free. 

HOT, COLD, AND SHOWER BATHS. 

N,B. — ^This is the only Hotel in Stirling in connection with 
McGregor's Hotels, Callander and the Trosaefas. 



Golden Lion Hotel, King Street, Stirling. 
May 1855. 



d by Google 
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BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 



FHUF'S BOTAL HOTEL. 



PHILP'S ROYAL HOTEL has been fitted up with the utmost 
regard to the comfort of Visitors, and is furnished in the most 
elegant modem style. Tlie Large Public Room is capable of 
accommodating upwards of one hundred persons at Dinner ; 
with a mag;nilicent Drawing-room containing a select Library 
and a Pianoforte. Also a number of Private Parlours, in which 
Families may have the quiet and comforts of home, combined 
with the strictest economy. 

This Elegant FirBt-Class Hotel 

Is situated immediately under the rocky wooded banks of the 
table-Iand on the north, so beautifully interspersed with nume- 
rous and interesting Promenades ; and has attached to it an 
Ornamental Flower Grarden, to which Visitors at the Hotel 
have convenient accesa. 

A TABLE D^HOTE DAILY DURING THE SEASON. 
Caixiages widt the arrival of every Traisu 
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TOHN ANDERSON, of the QUEEN'S HOTEL, begs most respect- 
^ fully to inform his friends and the public that he has opened the 
above Hotel, which he has greatlj enlarged and improved, and is 
now ready to receive "Visitors to the celebrated Airthrey Mineral 
Springs. The additione made chiefly consist of lofty and airy Bed- 
rooms and a magnificent Drawing-room, in which is a small private 
select Library and a Pianoforte for the use of parties living at the 
Hotel. There is also a Private Hotel attached, with a main Door, in 
which Familiesf may have the quiet and comforts of home with the 
acconimodation of an Hotel. Table d'Hote daily during the season. 
Charges strictly moderate. 

Posting Department Complete. 

~ D. MACPHERSON, ^ 

(LATE WALKER'S) 

INVERARAY. 
THETARBETAND OBAN COACHES 

LEAVE THE HOUSE DAILY DURING THE SEASON. 
DUNOON— ABGYLESHIRE. 

VIGTOBIA HOTEL. 

FRANCIS HENRICK 

BEGS to return his grateful thanks to the Nobility, Gentry, and Tourists who 
•have hitherto patronised the above Hotel, and begs to assure those parties 
visiting this celebrated Watering-place, that they will find this Hotel as acoom- 
modating and comfbrtable.as any in Duhoan. It is within two mluntes* walk of 
the Dunoon Quay, where numerous Steamers call daily, affording to strangers 
the opportunity of visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in the west of 
Scotland. Owing to the quietness of the situation, this Hotel is admirably 
adapted for Private Families and Invalids, who may depend upon the greatest 
attentions. The view from this Hotel, both up and down the Firth of Gly<te, is 
most extensive and beautifbl, where steamers may' be seen up and down twdity 
minutes before the arrival at the pier. 

■■ ■ .,yit,zed by Google 
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INVERNESS. 



MACDONALD'S (late NAFIEB'S) 
COf/IMERCIAL k. PRIVATE HOTEL, EXCHANGE. 

ALL THE COACHES PASS THE ABOVE HOTEL. 

THOMAS PEARSON, 

OF THE 

RESPECTFULLY tenders his warmest thanks to his various friends 
' and supporters for the very liberal patronage he has received 
since he entered the above Hotel, and be^ to assure all who may- 
continue to honour him with their support, that it will be his constant 
study to provide, as far as possible, everything conducive to their com- 
fort and convenience. 

To Families and Tourists this Hotel will be found most peculiarly 
well adapted, having several private apartments suitable for their 
accommodation. It also commands the most central position, and 
affords the most easy and ready access to Abbotsford, the Abbeys ot 
Melrose, Dryburgh, Kel^o, a»d Jedburgh, alsaBowhill (the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleuch), St. Mary's Loch, and a great many other places 
of beauty and interest in and around the locality. Excellent post- 
horses and carriages of every description to be had on the shortest 
notice. 

An omnibus attends the arrival and departure of the trains, taking 
passengers to and from gratis. 

N.B, — ^A moderate fixed charge for attendance. 

Melrose^ May 1856. 

T OCH-LOMOND—BALLOCH HOTEL, WILLIAMSOITS. at the ter- 
\J minus of th^ Dumbartonshiro . Railway at B^Uooh, and startiiig point of the Loch- 
Lomond Steiynen. At this Establishment Families and Tourists visiting. Locli-Lomond will 
meet with every accommodation and attention, combined with comfort and moderate charges. 
A fixed moderate charge for attendance. Boats fcr If'ishing or Pleasure Parties. Posting 
iu all its departments. . . ! ^ 

L^.yitized by VjOO^^ ^x. 
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AVIEMOKE HOTEL, 

AND POSTING HOUSE. 



W. P. MACKENZIE begs leayetolnfonn Gentlemen and Families trayelling 
the Highland Road from Perth to Inverness, that be still continues to keep Post 
Horses and Conveyances at the Inns of MOY and SLOCK; an arrangement 
which has given much satisfaction, as tending to save time and expense. 

Parties remaining at this Hotel have an opportunity of exploring the beauti- 
fully romantic and sequestered scenery of ROTHIEMURCHUS, 6LEKFE- 
SHIE, and KINRARA, allowed, in point of "MOUNTAIN AND OF LAKE," 
to be unsurpassed in the Highlands. BEN-MACDHUL THE MOST LOFTT 
OF SCOTTISH MOUNTAINS, and the far famed CAmN-GORUM, are more 
easily ascended from AVIEMORE than any other point 

The celebrated pass of LARG-GRUIE, which intersects the Grampian range 
of mountains, and is the most direct route to B RAEMAR, and HER MAJESTY'S 
Highland residence of BALMORAL, is within a short disUnce of AVIEMORE. 

GOOD SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 
POST OFFICE, "LYNVUILG." 

GUIDES AND HILL PONIES. 
DUBLIN. 

SHELBOURNE HOTEL, 

ST. STEPHEN'S GREEK 
EstaWslied A.I). 1810. 

fpHE largest and best situate In Dublin, having twenty suites of apartments, 
-^ with Goifee Rooms, fronting the Green and the Mountains. — ^The serranui 
are not allowed to receive perquisites. Particular attention paid to part-ies arriv- 
ing by the late and early Trains and Packets. NM. — The terms are less than 
any other first-class Hotel. 

W. JUKI'S 

GOIIERGUL AND FillLT HOTEL, 

6, 7, and 8, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN. 

^.yitized by Google 
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HASS06ATE. 



THE ORANBY NOTEi, 

THOMAS HALL, PROPRIETOR. 



Fauilies visiting Hanogste will find «t this extensive 
Hotel, accommodation of the first class, with modentte 
charges. 

TM» d'Hote sfc 6 nfduk. 

A BALL IS HELD IN THE HOTEL EVEaT FBIDAY 
EVENING DUBINQ THE SUMMER MONTHS. 

Carriagea. to Fountains Abbey, Harkfall, Bolton Abbey, 
' &c;, &c., may be had at the Hotel. 

D Digitized by Google 
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BOWHESS,- LAKE W INDERMERE, 

uLLOCK^s r;oyal hotel 

(LATE WHITE LION), 

The Oldut Ettablisked Boid in the JHtirict. 

WBOWNASS, Proprietor of the abore Hotel, ia retoraing bis wannest 
• thanks to the Royal Families, Nobility, Gentry, and the Public for the 
liberal support be has hitherto receiyed, begs to assure' his patrons that it shall 
be his continued study to merit a continuance of their support, by paying every 
attention to their comfort, combined -with a strict view to economy and eonye- 
nience of Uiose who may favour him with their patronage. 

Within a few years thu hotel has had the honour of receiving the patronage 
of the ;late Queen Dowager, the King of Saxony, the Prince of Prussia, the 
Grand Doke Constantiiia of Russia, and most of the principal. English and 
Foreign Families of distinction visiting this romantic and interesting district; 
befng situated close upon the Lake, of which it commands extensive views, and 
within an easy day's excursion of all the principal lakes and mountains of the 
district . 

it Conveyances of every description kept. House and Estate Agent. 

^ AnX)innibus meets every Train at Birthwaite, the terminus of the Kendal 
and Windermere Railway, 1^ miles from Bowness, and Private Carriages if 
required. Bowness is within 10^ hours of London, 4) of Manchester and Liverpool. 

EIOG'S WINDERHEBE HOTEL. 



AT this Eatablishmen^ Families and ofliers visiting the Lake District win 
meet with every accommodation and attention, combined with moderate 
charges. The Hotel is situated on an eminence immediately above the terminus 
of the Kendal and Wind(^rmere Railway, and is so situated as to prevent the 
least inconvenience or annoyance from the traffic. 

The views of mountain and lake scenery commanded from the windows of 
the Hotel are unsurpassed by any in the district — ^the Lake Windermere, with 
its numerous islands, being sean nearly to its utmost extent 

Open and Close Carriages, Cars, and Post Horses always in readiness. 

"~~ THE flERWENTWATER HOTEL, 

PORTINSCALE, KESWICK. 
Patronised by I^nrd John Russell and Family. 

MRS. ANN DIXON begs respectfully to inform Tourists and others visiting 
the Lake District, that she has greatly enlarged the above Hotel, and fitted 
it up on the most modern principle. 

The Hotel is beaatifally situated on the banks of Derweat Lake, and com- 
mands Extensive Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery. 
Open and close Carriages, Cars, Post and Saddle Horses. 
Pleasure and Fishing Boats always in readiness. 
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THE BANK& OF THE WYE. 



TOUBISTS and FAMILIES trarellhig to and from SOTTTH WALES will find 
reey Superior Aoovmmodatioo, combined witbt Moderate Charges, at 

BAEEETTS ROYAL HOTELS 

ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Acyoining the fiir-famed ** Man of Ross Prospect," and commanding extensive 
Views of the Wye, and its enchanting Scenery. 

It is within a convenient distance of Goodrich Court and Casti^r — 
SniOND's Yat — TniTERK Abbet — Wtkdcliffb — Baoland Castlb, &c. 

There is excellent Fishing, free from charge, close to the Town. 

FAMILIES BOABDBD FOB LONG OR SHORT PERIODS. 

POSTINB IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

PLEASURE BOATS FOB EXCURSIONS ON THE WYE. 
FLYS AHS OMimnrSES MEET EVEKT T&AIH. 



Ross is " The Gate of the Wye,'* and for the beauty and variety of the scenery 
on its banks, there is no river in England at all comparable with it ; nor do we 
believe (notwithstanding the superiority of some of them in point of size) that 
there is a single river on the Continent of Europe that can boast such scenes of 
grandeur, graoefiiliiess, and pastoral beauty. , Its romantic beauties, whether 
-where it glides majestically along the rich plains of Herefordshire — ^through 
orchards, meadows, cornfields, and villages — or, deep in its channel, runs between 
lofty rocks, clothed with hanging woods, and crowned at intervals with antique 
ruins of castellated and monastic edifices, yielding a panoramic succession of 
exquisite landscapes, have furnished many subjects for the poet and the painter ; 
and cannot fail to charm every lorer of nature. 
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CL0UD8DALE8 CROWN HOTEL, B0WNE88, 

WINDEfeMERE, 

Furnislies ninety beds, every comfor^ and a most extensive view; it is 200 
yards from the Lake, conducted on the most modem and economical principles, 
and patronized by fbe Bothschilds. 

BA!reirtKr.--flOfHKT ARirS' MtEl 

^OKX§i;Q hj tibe Qaep^ H.R,H. Prince Albert^ H.B.H. the Duchess 



-'- d Kent, ac.' ^otoN GsAJft flfespe^nlly tenders his t^tefol acknovlea^dhU to the 
nmk^ou^ SiVifAich and the riiblic leeAerSlly, in Town 'and Ooufctty, who hare,Ybr a long 
period uf years, honoured him by their patronage. The facility now enjoyed l>y means 
of Railwav comnnuuvation, and the partiality now sliown byttie public for Banchory, as 
a place ot resort, has inioeed J. G. to «pare no expense in relbiering tha Hotel accommo- 
dation complete, and in every way comfortable, which, combined with moderate charges, 
gives him ev^ry confidence in soliciting a continuance of public support. Parties TisitiAg 
Banchory cau have Refreshments at Coffee-room prices in the Hotel, and at the Station 0/ 
the Deeside SailwMjf. The Wines and Spirits supplied are of best qaality. An ample supply 
of Loudon and Local Newspapers. Hot, Ckild, Shower, and Vapour Baths. An Omnibns mns 
to and from the Railway Station, for the acoommodation of those lodginr in the Hotel. An 
Oihnlbtts also mns, in cOtanection with the Railway, for the use of Families residiug in Ban- 
chory and neighbourhood — charge moderate. The Posting Department will be found very 
efficient, embracing Post-Horses; Carriages, Open and Shut; Cabs, IK^-carts, Gigs, be Sue. 

SHOOTING & FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 

THE attention of Sportsmen is respectfully drawn tb the very sap^or quality 
of the goods mamj^actu^ed ai^d sold by J. D. Douoall, Practical Gonsmitfa 
and Fishing-'Rickl^ Haker, 23* Gordon St^ket, OuLaGOw. As this o1d> 
established business is entirely devoted to the higher classes of Sporting Imple- 
ments, its Rifles, Fowling-pieces, Rods, &c. dec, equalling in qaality those of the 
first metropolitan leakers, and unriValled in 'Scotiland, strangers may bare «irery 
coi^dence in making purchases. A very large stock is always kept. 

EsrABLlSHKD 176^. 
JV. B. — Through a pecnliar style in boring, the Fowling-pieces made by J. 
D. D. will be found to possess extraordinary force in shooting. 

A. & G. WILSON, ^ 

FltSHING TACKliE MAKERS, 

By Special Appointment to His Royal EighnUe Prinee A&9H, 

U PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

A AND 6. W. respectfully call the attention of Noblemen and Gentlemen to 
« their present extensive Stock, which will be found replete with erery 
Article in the Line. Flies Dressed to order. Bait of all descriptions. Cases 
fitted np on a few hours' notice with everything requisite for the various localities 
10 which gentlemen may be proceeding ; their long experience enables them to 
give every information. An early call requested. 

Observe the Address. 

ANGLERS* RESORT, No. 84. PRINCES STKEEt. 

Dealers in Iiive Bli^ Vorelgn Ami BirMrit 
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FLEETWOOD ANO BELFAST ROYAL 
MAIL StEAMERS 

EVERY EYENINO TO 
BELFAST, LONDONDBRRY, & THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 



The Boyal Hail Steamers "FBIKCE PATBICX," ''F^IISrCE 07 WALES," 
"EOYAl CONSORT,'* and "PRINCESS ALICE," 

LEAVE FLEETWOOD FOB. BELFAST EVERY EVEmNG (Suiidajs excepted) at or after 
7^ rM^ alway-s awaiting the a^ ri?al of the last trains at Fleetwood ; 

AND RETURN FROM BELFAST TO FLEETWOOD 

Every Euenine (Sundays excepted) at 7 p.m., arriving at Fleetwood in time for the first trains 
to Pi-estoD, Manchester, Liverpool, Biroiingham, Leamington, Cheltenham, London. Leeds, 
York, Hull, fce. 

Paasengeifl are booked through between the pri9cipal lUiglish railway stations and Bel- 
fast, and Return Tickets at one fare and a half, available for fourteen days, are also issued. 

At Fleetwood the railway carriages go alongside the Steamiers, and- raaaengers' Luggage 
is taken on board and brought ashore free of charge. 

For full information, apply to Robekt Henderson, Belfast; Hancock and Huwphriet, 
87 Wood Street, London ; to Henbt Nock, Dale End, Birmingham ; and at all Loudon and 
North-Westem, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and North-Eastem Railway Stations; or to 

KEMP & CO., FLEETWOOD. 
THB 

GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 

Magnificent and Powerful Steam- Ships 

SAIL KEOUJLABLY FBOU 

LONDON TO EDINBURGH, HULL, NEWCASTLE, 

YARMOUTH, RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 

HAMBURG. ROTTERDAM, OSTENt), ANTWERP, 

BOULOGNE, CALAIS, AND HAVRE. 



Every information may be obtained on application in Lobtdoit at 
the Company's Offices, 71 Lombard Street, 37 Regent Circus, and 35 
Leadenball Street, al«Q at St. Katharine's Wharf and the London 
Bridge Whaorf ; and from the Agents at the different Ports, 
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STEAM CONVETANCE 



9 B9WWW8J 
BT THB 

PRINCE OF WALES AND ALBERT STEAMERS. 

Landing and Embarking Passengers (casualties excepted) at North 
QuBENBFEBBT, Bo'ness, Chableston, Cbombiefoint, Ejncabdine, and 

DUNMOBB. 

Fares. 

From Granton Pier to StirKng. Cabin 28. 6d. Steerage Is. 6d. 
„ „ to Alloa. „ 2s. ,, Is. 3d. 



Day Tickets issued for going and returning same day- 
Pier to Stirling. Cabin 3s. 9d. I 
to Alloa. „ 3s. 

Intermediate Ports in proportion. 



From Granton Pier to Stirling. Cabin 3s. 9d. Steerage 28. 3d. 
„ „ to Alloa. „ 3s. „ Is. lOd. 



A PLEASURE TRIP ONCE A WEEK 

From SxiBUNa to Granton, and Gbanton to Stiblinq, calling at 
Intermediate Ports. 

Cabin . . Is. | Steerage . . 6d. 

Same Fare charged in returning. 

Tourists desirous of enjoying a treat, are respectively recommended to go by 
the above steamers, and view the beautiful scenery on the Banks of the Forth. 
It is one of the finest saifs in Scotland. Many parties avafl themselves of this 
interesting and cheap route in travelling between Edinburgh and Glasgow, by 
Steamers from Granton Pier to Stirling, thence per Scottish Central Railway to 
Glasgow, and vice versa. 

Information as to hours of sailing, &e., to be had — ^in Edinburgh, at the Box 
(late Duty House), North Bridge, and at the Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton 
Railway Station, North Bridge Street (whence passengers are convej'ed to 
Granton Pier for the Steamers) in Glasgow, at the Star Hotel, and at Wordie 
and M'Arthur's, 120 Brunswick Street, and Maderia Court, 251 Argyle Street 

N.B,— The Pally SaUixtga of theto Steamers are adrertised regularly in the 
Company's Sills, which are printed erery fortni^t 

SUrUng, 1856. AND^. DRUMMOND. 
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LOHDOH & SOUTI-WESTERR 
RAILWAY. 

TO PARIS, HAVRE, & THE CONTINENT. 

Via Sauihampton and Havre. 

BY FAST AND COMMODIOUS STEAM-SHIPS, 

Every Konday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

FARES THROUGHOUT, 

lit Class 2d Class 

throughout, throughout. 

London to Paris (or vict versa) 28s. Od. 20s. 

Do. to Hayre . . . 22s. 6d. 168. 

Through Tickets are issued at 53 King William Street, City, and 
Waterloo Bridge Station, London ; at 3 Place Vendome, and 30 Rue 
Bergere, Paris ; and at 47 Grand Quai, Havre. 

TO GUERNSEY AND JERSEY. 

Via Southampt(m. 

Thk Royal Mail Steam-Ships leave Southampton 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY 
NIGHTS FOR Guernsey and Jersey. Last Train 
FROM Waterloo Bridge Station at 8.30 p. m. 

FARES THROUGHOUT, 

Ist Class. 2d Class. 
London to Guernsey or Jersey . 30s. 20s. 

A Cargo Boat Weekly to the Islands, t'ares — 1st Glass, 2l8. ; 2d 
Class, 12s. 6d. ; 3d Class, lOs. 

Goods conveyed to Havre, to Paris, and the Continent generally ; 
also to Guernsey and Jersey at very low Rates. 

Every information may he had at 53 Kino William Street, 

Ci9T, or at Waterloo Bsidge Statiov, London ; at the Railway 

Station, Southampton ; of Mr. J. B. Babbet, Gue&nset ; or Mr. J. 

Bbnbst, Jebsey. By Order, ARCHd. SCOTT, Traffic Manager. 

Waterloo Bridge Smion, March 1855. 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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AU iBtmitBi In fh» HigUaiids' nd ite Poopl^ii^l visitingr ill Mmmtun a«d 
TraditiOD-hallowQd soenefy—all who emjoj Deer-stalkiog, GronsA-shooUng, 
Salmon-fishing, Trout-trolling^ and the other Sports of the Korth, should 
visit 

DONALD MACOOUDALL'S 

BOTAL CLAN TABTAN AND TWEED WABEHOUSE, 

MAKOPACTUKER TO THE QUEEN AND THE BOTAL FAMILY. 
Who received » First Class Prize Medaita the Great Smhibition of '51, 
At his Establishment will be found the most unlimited 
variety of ROYAL CLAN and FANCY TARTANS and 
PLAIDS and SHAWLS, FINE TWEED for Town Wear, 
LINSEY WOOLSEY, &c. All the necessary Clothing for 
Deer-stalking, Grouse-Shooting, Salmon-fisRing, Tront-trolling, 
Deep-sea Fishing, as well as all other descriptions of Highland 
Manufactures. 

Clothing for the Sportsman tmd Tourist vuitle up at Sal/ the Loudon Prices. 

The Famous KgUand Cloaks tbe Highland Oostnine lor OtnOemsn without 
Otntuhentf, hut lAoltldiiig flporrsn, Bonnot, Hoie, fto., made up 
Oometly^l^om £4. 

KOYAL ROUTE. 
Glasgow & the Highlands via Crinan & Caledonian Canals. 

The Splendid Swift Steamen 

lONA, MOUNTAINEER, PIONEER. DOLPHIN, EDINBURGH 0A8TLE. 

Will comoaeiice to ply for the teaaon eariy in May— for particulars of sailings, and map of 
routes, apply to the rarioas agents, or to the Proprietors. 
Gla»ga»» Jfril 1855. PAYIJD HUTCHBSON A C0.» 88 Hops Stskr. 

The Splendid New Steam*Ship CLANSMAN, 

And Steamers CYGNET, and LAPWING ply with Goods aad Passengers bctiracn Gfauigmr 
and the West Highlands. 

This day, fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. ; by po6t 2s, 

THE LIFE of NAPOLEON THE THIRD, Emperor 
of the French. Dlustrated from his Letters and Speeches. With 
Portraits. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

London : Partridge, Oak^, d Co. PatiHnioster Bow* 
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DBUMHOND'S 

CEUSBBATBD 

SCOTCH CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 

FOOT OF KING STREET, 
STIRLING. 

Stirlitvo is of ancient celebritv for the Manafactnre of Genuine Clan Tartans, 
and is the centre of a district hfghlv and justly distinguished for production of 
the most exquisite textures connected with the National Costume of Scotland, 
which are so universally esteemed and appreciated, on account of their comfort 
and usefulness, combined with elegance of pattern and durability. 

J. & A. Drummond have had the honour of supplying many of the most 
eminent personages in Britain, and numerous distinguisheci strangers from the 
Continent and America, with Tartans and Scotch Tweeds, &e., from whom they 
have received repeated orders with gratifying acknowledgments of their approval 
of the goods received from this Establisbment. From the well-known fame of 
the Stirling Tartans, the Proprietors of this Establishment are proud to say their 
Goods have found their way into almost every country in the civilized world. 
They are therefore enabled to offer to purchasers a selection from a Stock 
unusually extensive, and of the most superb description, consisting of— Clan and 
New Fancy Saxony Wool Tartans for Ladies' Dresses, Square and Long Shawls, 
Gentlemen's Vests, Cravats, &c. &c. Spun Silk Tartans in Clans and Fancy 
Styles;— this Fabric is much approved of for Ladies' Dresses, Gentlemen's Kec- 
kerchie£i and Cravats, being elegant, durable, and cheap. 

Genuine Scotch Tweeds for Shooting Jackets, House Coats, Trousers, Vests, 
<ind Boys' Dresses, &c. From the softness and elasticity of this article of manu- 
facture, it is much more comfortable and durable, also very much cheaper than 
English cloth. A variety of Grays and Blacks, suitable for Clergymen. Un- 
dressed Bannockburn Tweeds, which are at a very low price, and much in favour 
for Shooting, Fishing, and Boy's Dresses, and other rough wear. 

Gentlemen's Railway Travelling Wrappers or Shepherd's Plaids. The com- 
fort derived from these travelling companions only require a trial to appreciate 
their usefulness and warmth, and itisure their universal approviil by all Tonristi 
and Travellers. 

Scotch-made Damask Table Linens, Bed Room Sheetings and Towdllags, 
highly^ esteemed for their texture, style, and durability. 

IN DRUMMOND'S AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM 

are exhibited specimens of the various Textures and Patterns, which may be 
inspected by Tourists and Strangers visiting Stirling, free of charge. 

Intending Purchasers may be supplied with Sets of Patterns, priced, with a 
list of Clans, sent free to any part of the United Kingdom and Ireland^ upon 
application. 

All Purchases of Three Pounds value and upwards forwarded tree of carriage 
to London, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle^ Dublui, Belfast, &c 

{Ste nttt pmge. 
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DRUMMOND'S 

Beoteh nade Sainaik Table lo&eii, Bed-Boom Sheetingi and ToweUingi. 

The Proprietors of the celebrated Clan Tartan and Scotch Tweed Warehouse, 
Stirling, have much pleasure in intimating that their fame for Damask Tabls 
L.I1* EX, Cotton and Linen Sheetings, Towellings, &c., is rising as rapidly 
a.4 their celebrity for Tartans, Scotch Plaids, and Tweeds, for which they have 
lon^commandea the most distinguished patronage in the kingdom. 

Fattems of Bed-Room Shbktinos, Towelunos, and Glass Cloths, with 
pvieee and widtlis marked, also a list of sizes and prices of Single and 
DouBLB Damask Table Cloths, Tray Cloths, Dinner and Tea Towels, 
sent free to intending purchasers, on application, and parcels of Three Pounds 
Talne and upwards, forwarded carriage paid to London, Liverpool, Hull^ 
NfiwcAfltLB, Dublin, Belfast, and the Principal Towns in Scotland, by 

J. A A. DRDMMOND. 

Tartan Warehouse, Stirling. 

VidlTORS TO OXPUM 

(Now a central point for Railway Travellers) are invited to inspect SPIBRS 
and SON'S ESTABLISHMENT, 102 and 103, High Street, where will be 
found one of the largest and most varied Stocks in the Kingdom, of useful and 
ornamental Manufactures, suitable for Presents, or for Remembrances of Oxford. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851, '* Honourable Mention " was awarded to 
their Papier Mache Manufactubbs, and at the New York Exhibition of 1853^ 
the " Prize Medal." 



SANDERSON & SON, 

J.APIDARIES, JEWELLERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS, 

15 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

(Formerly 32 St. Andrew Square.) 

Dealers in every Tariety of Scottish Gems, Pebbles, Jaspers, Pearb, &e., and 
Manufoctnrers of 

SCOTTISH JEWELLERY, 

Of which tliey have always on hand a large and choice Assortment 

HIGHLAND DIRKS, 

And the various Ornaments for the Highland Dress. 

SEALENGBAYINGinallits Departments in the best Style. 
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R E AD^S 
GARDEN EN GINES, SY RINGES, Ac. 

WEEK an.article of real utility attracta pablie atteoLtion, IMITATOBS start 
ioto the field to snatch from the inventor the just reward of his labours. 
It has now become a daily practice to exhibit in the windows of ironmongers 
and others. Syringes of the vebt commovest DBacRiFXioir, with the words 

"READ'S PATENT," 
as an inducement to porchasen. This, as an eminent writer on HortieultiiTe has 
recently remarked on this subject, is indeed ** Kving upon another man's fune." 
Read's Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the address, 

35 RCQENT CIRCUS, LONDON. 

*,* Descriptioni sent post fre«. 

To Tourists, Travellers, and Others, 

A. & F. PEARS'S 

TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 

GENTLEMEN who travel are desirous to be as little encumbered as pos- 
sible ; the sharing-dish is then a nuisance, and renders the dressing-case 
inconveniently large. This is dispensed with by using PEARS'S TRANS- 
PARENT SHAVING STICK, in the followingmanner:— With a brash moisten 
the beard with hot or cold water, then- rub the end of the Stidk over it, and after- 
wards, by means of the brush and a little more water, raising a lather, which, ia 
efficacy and facility, will far surpass all others. 

Price of the Shayini; Sticks, in pink cases, Is., Is. M.. and Ss. 6d. each ; or iip<m 16 post- 
age stamps being forwarded to Messrs. A. 9b V. PiAaa, 91 QrBtA Rnnell Street, Blooms- 
bury, London, one Stick mtt Hfynoarisd b$pQgt/or trU^, 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

THE Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starch is exclusively used in 
the R(|yal Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found none of them 
equal tu the Glenfield, which is the finest Starch she ever used. 

WOTHERSPOON & Co., Gr^SGow and Ix)yDoy. 

MR. HOWARD, 

SUR6E0N-DENTIST, 62 FLEET STREET, 

Has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They 
will never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation fund mastication. Decayed t^eth rendi^red, found and van- 
ful in mastication.— 52 Tleet Street 

AT HOM£ FKOH TJBK TtLt nV|. 
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T. DENT, 

61 STRAND, lUA 85 ROyj^L EXCHANGE, 
CHRONOMETER, WATCH, AND CLOCK MAKER, 

BT APPOINTUBNT 

t!Po Sjbt (Sttteen antr f^.ll.|^; Ij^tintt fllbttt 

Sole Successor to the late E. J.Dbitt m all Jus Patent Rights and 
Business, at the abbve shops, and the Clock and Compass Factory at 
Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watdies, Astronomical, 
Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ship Compasses, 
for which the Prize Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition to 
the late B. J. Dent, and which are ^ised on board Her Majesty^ Yacht, 
also Intentor of the Improved Kegistered Fluid Compass, which is 
steadier than any other in use (See Nautical Magazine, June 1854, p. 
334). To Bent's collection of Compasses was also awarded the Silver 
Medal of the Boyal Dutch Association. 



DENTS B£«;ister6d 
PEISMATIC COMFEirSATION BALAKCE. 

Fob Chronometers, in which the inertia is so tsrled as ^o approximate 
nearer to the varying tension of the Balance-spring than could pos- 
sibly be accomplished by the ordinaiy Compensation Balance, as its 
Prismatic figure adds great strength to the Balance rim, rendering 
the Chronometer far less liable to injury from transit, and its perfor- 
mance more uniform. 

DENT'S STJPEIMOIl MARIirE CAAOBTOMETEBS. 

At 40 Onineas eaeh. 

LADIES' GOLD WATCHES, £8:88. BENTIEHN'S, £10:108. 

flIroBg sa^er Lef^ Wfttches with SeeoadB, £6:88. 

Ckxack Clocks with CMupeniatioiii Feadnliun, £85. 



MOURNINO. 



THE LONDON 

GENERAL MQURNING WAREHOUSE, 

^7 md 249 REaEITT STREET. 



The Proprietors of this EstaWkhment, in respectfully 
addressing themselves to the attention of the Nobility, the 
Gentry, and the Public, beg leave to renew their thanks for 
the extraordinary support they have received. Every article 
necessary for a complete Outfit of Mourning, for either the 
family or household, may be had here, and made up, if 
required, at the shortest notice; whilst the attendance of 
competent persons connected with the establishment upon 
families of rank and of every respectable denomination, 
enables the proprietors or their assistants to at once suggest 
or supply everything necessary for the occasion, and suited 
to any grade or condition of the community. Skirts, &c., 
for Widowhood and for Family Mourning are always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the relation of the parties 
to the deceased will ensure at any time the proper supply 
of Mourning being forwarded, both as to quality and dis- 
tinction, according to the exigencies of the case ; it l)eiiig 
needful only to send dresses for patterns, when every requi- 
site will be carefully prepared and chosen to render the 
appointments complete. 

TH1C X.ONDOK OfiKBtlAXi MOtnMtNCI' WAASBE008B, 

Hofc 247 ^tnd 249 Eegent Street, twa BoMt frba Oxford Stteet 
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FDRNnnBE WAREHOUSE. 



T. MADGWICK, 

11 PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 

COROTCES, CfflNTZES, TOURNAYS, ENG- 
LISH and FOREIGN DAMASKS, BROCA- 
TELLES, TABOURETS, and every Material 
adapted for the DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 
and LIBRARY. BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, CUT, 
PILE, and other CARPETS. 

BEDDING of a Superior Quality. FRENCH 
and GERMAN MATTRESSES. FEATHERS 
Ke-dreBsed as New. 



REMOVINB Oft WAREHQUSINB FURNITURE. 

Contracts for Removals to any distance. Esti- 
mates Gratis to include all Risk of Damages, the 
use of Boxes^ Matis, Bedding, Bags, and every 
article required. 



PACKING FOR FOREIGN PARTS. 
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OT TIE FIIEST QDALITY. 

COCOA has been designated by Physicians of eminence as one of the 
richest productions of the vegetable kinffdom, and when properly prepared, 
is justly celebrated for its peculiarly inYWoaUe nutritive pro{>erties. 

So keen, however, has been the avidity to render this article a lucrative 
manufacture, and so strenuous £he competitive efforts thereby ei^cke^. that 
the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with the sole aim of 
LOWHE88 OF PiocE, Until CoGoa^ has been unjustly brought into disrepute, the 
pubh'c having long become disgusted with numerous vile compounds, which, 
whether veiled under the captivating misnomers of " HomcBopaUiic," 
** Digestive," " Dietetic," &c. Ac, are all more or less the most nauseate 
concoctions, and indeed can hardly be considered as deserving any claim to 
the title or character of Cocoa. 

The evils with which so baneful a syBtem is fraught, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa (in its 
nrs^ STATv) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and retonmieiia it to 
invalids, as a remedial agent in promoting health. * The results are, bow- 
ever, too often rendered nugatory by the impurity of the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty, of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious : — ^the only security 
adopted by many, to guard against adulteration, has been to procure t^ 
Cocoa Nibs ; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the entire 
strength and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee whatever is aflbrded 
that the Nuts are of the best q^uality. 

The magnitude of our legitimate business as Tea Dealers neoessarilj 
precludes our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manufacture 
of Cocoa ; we have therefore completed arrangements with the highly respect- 
able firm of Messrs. HENRY THORNE & CO., Leeds, whose many years' 
successful experience in the preparation of this .article, And thejcelebnty th^ 
have thereby acquired in the North of England, togetwr with their uncom- 
promising determination to adhere to the principle tliey originally adopted, 
viz., to manufacture only from the choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew 
adulteration in any shape whatever, warrant us in recommen^ng their 
"GENUINE TRINIDAD COCOA" to our numerous Friends, to the 
Medical Profession, and to the Public. 

Price Tenpence Per Pound. 

SIDNEY, WELLS, & CO., 

Family Tea-Men. 
Sole Agent! for London. 

8 LODGATE HILL, LONDOIL^ | 
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G£N£RAL UPHOLSTERY 

WABEBOOMS. 



RICHARD LOADER, 

23 & 24 PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, 

AND 

FURNITURE COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE 



Parties Furnishing will find, on visiting the 
above Extensive 

SHOW-ROOMS, 

an opportunity seldom to be met with of 
selecting from a well-arranged Stock of 

CABINET FURNITURE, 

suitable for any class of House Furnishing, 

AT MODEEATB PbICES. 



lUustrcUed Cataiofftiea can be had on application. 
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WATER POISONED BY LEADEN PIPES. 




"The abore Engraring reprcscntB accuratiely a section of a leaden pipe, which was em- 
ployed for a short time in conveying water from a well on the grounds of Mr. Dick of Bon- 
church, Isle of Wij^ht. The original section of the pipe is 8i inches long, 2^ inches diameter, 
and 5-16 inches thick. A grtat part of the intenml rarfacc is corroded by tire action of the 
water ; hut as shown in the drawing, four deep excavations liave been made, and another is 
shaded out of iiew by the manner in which the section of the pipe has been cut. The water 
has cut these deep pita almost through the pipe, and not only upon the portion which we 
have iUastrated, bat has formed similar chasms throni(hout the entire length/* — JExpasUor. 



DURABILITY OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 

Many inquiries having been made as to the durability of Gutta FerchaTnbing, the GUTTA 
PJ-JiCH A COMPANY have pleaauie in giving publicity to the following letters from partits 
who have liad it hi use for a eowslchfraWg Iftngti of time r^ — 

From Sir KAYHOND JABVIS, Yentaor, Isle of Wigkt 

Second TeitimoniaL March 10, 1852. 

•' In reply to your letter received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
pump service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons hav^ lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent dlfferenoe ^iuce tlie 
lirst layin* down, now several years. I am iitfonned thst it is to be adt^ed genenlly in the 
houses that are being erected here.^ 

IVom this TesHmonial it will be seen that the Corrosive Water of the Isle of Wight does not 
i^eet Gutta Percha Tuhing. 

From C. HAOKEB, Esq., Snrreyor to His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 

WobtEm P4tfk. 

Second Testimonial. 

Qffiee tf Works, Wobum Ptri, Jo: 10, 1853. 

** Gentlemen— In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing fcr 
Pump Suctions, 1 find that the water has not affected it in the least, althou«rh it will eat lead 
through in two years. W^ haVe adoptdd tt felgely, being dieaper tlian lead, much easier 
tixed, and a more perfect job." 

Every variety of Gutta Perqba articles, suc^ as Mill Bands, TabiBg, Sole8,poloshes, Sheet. 
Pump Buckets, Fire Buckets, Bosses, Union Joints, Flasks, Bottles. Bowls, Chamber vessels. 
Toilet Trays, Spohge Bags, Curtain ftings, Galvanic Batteries, Talbotype Traya, &c. &c., 
manufactured by the Gutta Percha Company, and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers in Town 
and Country. 

submarine &M StiVtertastfanTelegi^plLWireinsiaatdaiidth^hLtCetFetclia. 

JV^.5.— The Company's Illustrated Circulars, with Infttraotions for joiBing Tubes, Sec, and 
for securely attaching Gutta Percha Soles, will be* fbrwarded (post fre6) oh VdCelpt Of four 
postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
Id WHARF feOAD, CITY RQAIX, tOilDON. 
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FOE THE PROTEOnOir Or ALL ARTICLES WHICH MAT Bfi INJURED BY EXPOSURE 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 

CLAUBET AND HOUGHTON'S, 

89 HIGH HOLBOBJT, lOKDOK. 

Lists of Prices (which hare been much reduced) forwarded free, on application. 

PLATE GLASS, PATENT PLATE GLASS, 

SHEET AND CROWN WINDOW GLASS, 
Boiled Bougll Plate o&d Horticnltnral Sheet Glass, 

PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS, 

And eviery variety of Coloured and Ornamental Window Glass, 

6LAS8 FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 
AT CLAUDET AND HOUGHTON'S, 

89 maH B03UB0BN, XmONDOK. 

Lista of Frioes or Estimate* sent free on AppUeatioii. 



GOVERNESSES' BENEVOLEXT INSTITUTION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold Freehold Property* . 
The objects of this Society are— 

TB2tfFOKARY Absirtancb to GoverBBsses in distress afforded privately and deli- 
cately through the Ladies* Committee. 

Annuity Fusd— Elective annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
capital, and thus independent of ^e prosperity of the institution. 

PBOViDBirr FuND-^Provide«t antiuiti«s purcha(sed by ladies in any way con- 
nected with edacation, upon (t^ovemmedt security, agreeably to the Act of 
Parliament. This branch indlnd^s a Savings Bank, 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals betv^en their engagements. 

A System or Registration entirely free of expense. 

An Asylum for ^he aged. _ 

Treasurer— B. Bond Cabbell, JEsq., M.P., RK.S.,. F.S.A. 

Horn Sedrelary^'She ^v. D: Lftiog, M.A^ F.R.8. 

Bankers'— Sir S. Sentt 8c Ca, 1 Onremlish Sqanre; Messrs. StrnhAa & Co., Temple Bar. 

Secretary-Xifiiatei I^Hliadi &Iagh, £3q., at the Office, 32 SaclcriUe Street. 
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COMFORT TOTHEFE£r 



KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 

LADIES should immediately provide themselves with SPARKES 
HALL'S OVERSHOES, the Best, Neatest, and most Effectual 
Protection for the Feet ever Invented. 

Tke ENAMELLED OVERSHOES, with Leather Soles, are easily p«t o!i 
or off, and are so Soft an'd Pliable, that they readily adapt themselves to any 
boot or shoe the wearer may select. Her Majesty uses them daily, in preferenos 
to any other kind ; and they are pronounc*'d by all persons who take much 
walkinpc-exercise, to be the most Convenient, the Neatest, and the Least 
Fati^ng of all Goloshes. Ladies', 78. 6d. per pair. 

The NEW CAMLET OVERSHOES are very Light, and resemble rather 
Neat Boots than ordinary Overshoes, and being perfectly Waterproof, and only 
Five Ounces in weight, tliey are most Convenient and Comfortable. Price 8s. 6d. 
The New Overshoes, much improved, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. A Large Stock kept 
Heady Made for selection, including every kind of Elastic Boots, together with 
the Best Kinds of Shoes. Ladies' Best French Morocco, Satin, Bronze, and 
Black Kid, all at one Uniform Price— 4s. 6d. per Pair. Any of the above 
articles can be sent by Post. 



EASE IN WALKING; 



ELASTIC BOOTS, ELASTIC SHOES, 
AND ELASTIC GAITERS. 

J. SPARKES HALL informs Ladies and Gentlemen that he has brought 
his ELASTIC BOOT to the highest state of perfection, and having recently 
effected several important improvements in that excellent article, which haA'e 
retidered it the Easiest, best Fitting, and most elegant Boot ever offered, he has 
manufactured for the present season a stock of more than 2000 pairs. He begs to 
announce thnt this Assortment comprises Single and Double Soles, Treble Soles, 
and Cork Soles, all made on an entirely new principle, and warranted to be the 
most durable as well as the most beautiful workmanship. The Shape and Form 
are peculiarly his own, and, from the extensive patronage he is honoued with, 
he believes the only true fom that has ever been adopted to secure at once both 
ease and neatness. Ever^ article is, in respect of material, workmanship, fit, 
and stvle, the best. A Printed Circular, with full particulais of the Prices of 
the following articles, with instructions for taking measure in the readiest man- 
ner, will be forwarded with great pleasure Free to any part of the Kingdom. 
Ii^lastic Boots, Elastic Clogs, and Goloshes fbr Ladies, Gentlemen, and ChUdren, 
without straps or fastenings ; Elastic Shoes^ Elastic Ankle Bands, Elastic Beaver 
Soles, and Elastic Gaiters. 

J. 8PABEES HALL, 

BOOTMAKER TO HES HAJESTT THE QUIXN AND THE KOYAI> FAMILT. 

308 REGENT STREET. 

{Opposite the Polytechnic Institution.) ^ 
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CHAMBERLAIN'S ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKSp 

S6tabli8liedA.I>.1751. 

WORCESTER. 

W. H. XESB & CO., FBOf BIEIOBS. 




TO TOURISTS IN SWITZERLAND AND NORWAY. 



Ib fcp. Sto, with Haps, price 6s. > • . ■ .' 

The TOUS of MONT BLANC and of KONTE BOSA ; being 

A Personal Narrative, abridged from the Author's Travels in the Alps of 
Savoy. By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., Author of ^*> Norway and its 
Glaciers," &C. 

In royal 8vo., Illustrated, price 21s. 

NOBWAT and ITS OLACIEBS, Visited in 1851 ; followed 

By Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of Bauphin^, Berne, and 
Savoy. By Jambs D. Fobbes, D.C.L., &c. 

Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. London; LONGMAN & Co. 
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CHINA & GLASS EOOMS- 

Nos. 49 & 50 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 



JOHN W. SHARPDS beg 
O EXTENSIVE STOCK 



i respectfiUly ta call PabUc 4ttemi#n to his VERY 
of CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, and 
PARIAN STATUARY, in the most modern and classic desi^s, both British 
and Foreign. The styles Tvill be found all that is wiique and beautifol, includ- 
ing hundreds of patterns in Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services, ar- 
ranged convenient for inspection, in SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, cojnprismg 
everv description and quality, from the lowest possible prices up to the most 
clostiy manufactured. The Glass Department is replete with every article of 
elegance that Europe can produce, together with a large assortment of the more 
useful and cheaper Goods required for the table, or for ornament. 

J. W. S. assumes that his PARIAN STATUARY is equal to any in the 
kingdom, either in variety or design, including some of the most classic, chaste, 
and rare productions of Art. 

Small Breakfast Set (WMte China 
Gold Edge) 6 eup« and KiTicers, 
2 plates, 1 abp, 1 sagar, and I 
iailkjug,12s.8d. 




&8.6d. 128. 6d. 49. 6d. 
Dozen. Pair. Dozen. 



AMAZON. 



Parian Vblet White and 
Vase, Is. 6d. Gold China, 
4b. 6d. 
Half Dozen. 



Kos. 49 and 60 Oxford StrMt, k Portlftnd Baiaar, Laagluai Plae», London. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA FLEUR. 



In a Central Situation, near th^ Gathedra]^ 

W: A. DOERR, PROPRIETOR. 

TABLE D'HOTE AT ONE AND FIVE O'CLOCK. 

Travellers will find the accommodatioa cQiohines eleg^nqe wil^^com&rt and 
prompt afetend&noe. ExoeHent Cuisine «k«d good Apa^ttneats. This H^d is 
celebrate^ as having t^een inhabited Vy the principal persons oonnec^dl with the 
project of Prince Napoleon in ,1836. The apartments are still shown which 
those personages occupied at that period. 



English SDbken. 
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TO TOURISTS. 



The Scorching Bays of the Sun and Heated Particles of Dust 
Ar^ aonMes of serious inconveaience to persons of delicate ^rkia, 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 

WiU be found a most refreshing preparation, dispelling the cloud of languor 
and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 
Composed of choice exotics of balsamic nature, utterly free from all mineral 
adn4xture, it completely eradicates Freckles, TaniSpati^ Pimples, Flushes, and 
DiacoLoiations, and renders the Skin soft/jaif, and Blooming. In cases of Sunburn 
or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged Price 4s. 6d. 
and 88. 6d. per bottle. 

The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and « 
tendency to fall off« which niay be completely obviated by the use of 

ROWLANDS' MAOASSAR OIL 

A delightful fragrant and transparent preparation, and aa an invigorator 
and purifier beyond all precedent. 

Nor at this season can we be too careftil to preserve the Teeth from the dele- 
terious effiscts of vegetable acids, (the immediate' cause of Toothaeh,) by a 
systematic emfdoyment, night and morning, of 

ROWLANDS' ODONTOj or, Pearl Dentifrice. 

A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It 
bestows on the teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tarter, and im- 
parts to the gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath a grateful sweetness 
and purity. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

8oldbyA.BOWLAVi> and 80KS, SO, Eattoa Garden, London, 
An4 bsf Chemittf and fierjum9r$^ 

CHEAP 6UIDES FOR 

THE PRIi^CIPAL TOUEING DISTRICTS OF 
IRELAND 

Compiled from, recent Tours throughont the Island, niade expressly fbr these 
Works, embracing Descriptions Qf aU the Routes frequented by Tourists, with 
full information regarding Hotels, Inns (and the charges made by each), Con- 
veyances, Guides, and ^y^ Topographical Information likely to prove useful. 

At Is. 6d. each, bonnd in Cloth Limp. 
DUBLIN, and t^e WICKLOW MOUNTAINS, with Chart of the ^cklow district, ana 

Pfam of Dublin. Cloth Limp, price Is. 6d. 
KILLARNEY, Mi4 the SOOTH ef IRELAND, with a Chart on au Balar£«d Seals of the 

KiUunejr District, and a Plan of Cork. Cloth Limp, price la. id. 
Tb« SHANNON. afi(l WEST ff IR£LiND, with a Hap m4 Flan of limeriek. Cbth Limp, 

price Is. 6d. 
BJ^LFA^T, QIAJ^rS CAUSEWAT. and t)ie >'QRTH of l^RXLANP* with a Map ^ad JPlaa 

of Belhut. Cloth Limp, price Is. 6d. 

BDiKBtJBeH: ADAM & CHABLES BLACK, and 8o)d by all Booksdlecsi 
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UNDER THE ^ ^ '-^^m lA^ J^- *"" ™^ 

Wn-ROMGEOF ^ \-^Wp^^M ^ AUTHORiryOF 
RWfALn, ^^^^^^SH-^ THEFMHUTV, 

KEATING^S COUGH LOZENGES. 



A CERTAIN REMEDY for Disorders of the Pulm<mary Organs: in 
Difficnlfy of BreathiDg — in Rednndancy of Phlegm — ^in Incipfent Consumption 
(of which Cough is the mostpositiye indication; they afe ot unerring efficacy 
In Asthma and in WiNTBit Uouqh they have never been tnown to fail. 

EJBATiNo's Cough Lozen»es are free from every deleterions inCTediont : 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times hy the mott delicate fenuue and hy 
the youngest child. 

. Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1/1}, and Tins, 2/9, 4/6, and 10/6 each, by 
Thomas Keating, Ch«mist, &c.^ No. 79 St. PanPs Church Yard, London. 
Sold retail by all Druggfcts and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B. — ^To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
'^Keating's Cough Lozenges" are enffraven on the Government Stamp of 
each box, without which none are genuine. 



IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 

Copy of a Letter from the late Col. HA WKEB, the well-known Author of 
" OUNS AND SHOOTING." 

lon^faruh House, near Whliehutch, Hants, October 21, 184& 
Sir— I cannot resist informing you of the extraordlnaiy effect I have experi- 
enced br talcing only a few of your Lozenges. I had a cough for several weeks, 
tliat deiSed all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely 
rid of it by taking about hdf a small box of your Liozenges, which I find are the 
only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive 
organs. — J am, Sir, your humble servant, P. Hawkeb. 

To Mr. Keating, 79 St. Paul's Church Yard. 



CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS* STANDING. 

CaiuscrosSy near Stroud, Gloucestershire, March 30^ I860. 
Sir — Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no 
relief from any medicine whatever, until I was induced about two years ago to 
try a box of your valuable Lozengf^s, and found such relief from them that 1 am 
determined for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and 
will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at 
liberty to make what use of it you please.— I am. Sir, your most obliged servant, 
Tuos. KEAiriHG, Esq. . W. J. Thigg. 
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BLACK'S 

General Atlas of the World, 

KEW EDITION, 1854. 

THIS Work has recently undergone great alterations, 
and been increased by large and important additions. 

The whole series consists of upwards of Seventy Maps, 
engraved on Steel in the first style of the art, by Sidney 
Hall, Hughes, and others, coloured with the greatest atten- 
tion to accuracy, neatness, and distinctness. Prefixed to 
the work are Introductory Chapters on the Geography and 
Statistics of the difierent countries in the world, and appended 
to it is a complete Index of upwards of 60,000 names of 
places, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number 
of the Map in which they will be found, constituting this 
one of the most valuable and extensiveGeographical Works 
of r^erence, and at the same time, considering the amount 
of matter it contains, the cheapest Atlas now in existence. 

Strongly and Elegantly Half-Bound Morocco or Biusia, Oilt 
Leaves, Mce £2, 168. 



A. & C. BLACK, Edinburgh. 

.,g,t,zed by Google 
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Established upwards of Seventy Years. 

J. SCHWEPPE & Co., 

MANUFACTURERS OF SODA, POTASS, MAGNESIA 

WATERS, and JBRATED LEMONADE. 

LoKDON, Liverpool, PfiBBy, imd 65 Castlk Street, Bbisi^i.. 

So much prejudice has been produced in the public mind by 
spurious articles, containing not a particle of Alkali, but sold as such, 
that consumers are earnestly recommended to ask for SCH WEPPE'S, 
the Original Inventors, and still by far the largest manufacturers 
of these invaluable preparations. Each bottle contains the proper 
proportion of Alkali, sdentifically amalgamated by the aid of their 
machinery, and every genuine bottle of Soda Water is protected by a 
red label over the cork, having the name of the Firm on each sule, 
and their Potass, Magnesia Waters, and Lemonade by Isabels on the 
bottles, with the name and address. This precaution is rendered 
necessary, by unprincipled fk^rsons filling Schweppe^ bottles with their 
own composition, and even imitating their labels^ 

The largest Importers of German Seltzer Water, direct from the 
Springs. 

To be obtained (observing the above caution) of all respectable 
chemists, wine merdiants, Italian warehousemen, con&ctionen, and 
leading hotels in town and country. 

HALL & CO., 

PatMLtMt of th» Leftthtr-eloth, or Pwuiw Cariimi Hoots miA fl^oei tat 

Tender Feet, pecnliarly Soft and Easy; 

WeUington Street, Strand, leading to Waterloo Bridge, London. 

THE LEATHES-CLOT^, OB PAKHXTS COBITnH, 
Boots and Shoes are the softest and easiest ever worn ; they yield to the action 
of the Feet without the least pre88^re, or any drawing or painful effect, and are 
extensively acknowledged to be the most valuable relief for all who ei^r from 
CORNS, BUirXONS, GOUT, CHILBLAINS, or any tenderness of the Feet. 
They resemble the finest leather, and are cleaned with ordinary blacking. 

For India and all warn dim^tea tbey are iidpiiably i^pted. 

Superior Vulcanized India-Rubber Over Shoes, or Goloshes, which prevent 
sliding, and keep tlie Feet tbero9g)ily dry and w«nn. 

An accurate fit may be obtained by sending a boot or shoe. 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED l^ THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be the finest Staich 

she ever ^ised. 

Sold by all Chandlera, Grocers, &c. Ac 

,u.,y Google 
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J. SOUTHBY, 

SUSSEX COTTAGE, OSSORY ROAD, 
OLD KENT ROAD, 

ARTIST IN FIREWORKS 



TO 



Ber BCAJliSTTy the Nobility and Gentry generally; 

''The Zloyal Surrey Zoological Gardens ;" 

lAfte of •^VaiuduOl," eto« eta 



ANP EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF FIREWORKS FOR 
fif HIBITION OR PRIVATE AMUSEMENT. 

The only Artist now UTUJg who has had tho honpux of Firing 
for th# 

COBOKATIOm OF Q£ORGE IV., WILLIAX IV., 

AND 

HER PRESENT MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Afamfactcry cbtes at Salf-past Four during the Winter Months, 

MjUTOPACTOBT- 
Beax of Sussex Flace^ near the - ^ Lord WeUinetcm*'' 
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WELL POLISHED BOOTS. 

TF you desire a Well-Polished Boot, use BROWN'S ROYAL 
■■- MELTONIAN BLACKING; it renders them beautifuUy 
soflt, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre equals the most 
brilliant patent leather. Price the same as common Blacking. 
Made only by E. BROWN, the inventor and sole matiufacturer 
of the De Guiche Parisiall Polish f^^J* Dress Boots and 
Shoes, and Wateiproof Vamish ^or Hunting Boots. 



Manufactory, 
25 BSOAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUABE, 

LONDON. 
Patronised by the Court and Nobility, and to be had of 
all the principal Boot Makers and Shopkeepers throughout the 
Kingdom., 

Sir James Murray's Fluid Magnesia. 

PBEPAKED under the immediate cure of >he Inventor, and established 
for upwards of thirty years by the peopession, forremoying BILE, 
ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION; restoring APPETlTEr Feserving a 
moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in GRAVEL and 
GOUT ; also as an easy remedjr for SEA SICKNESS, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable. On the value of Magnesia 
as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to- enlarge ; but the Fluid Preparation 
of Sir James Murray is now the most valued py the profession, as it entirely 
avoids the possibility of those dangerous conctetiohs usually resulting from 
the use of tne article in powder. 

Sold by the sole, consignee, Mr. William Bailey, of Wolverhampton ; 
and by all wholesale- and retail Druggists, and Medieitie Ag^ts ^rot^hout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2fl. 6d., 88. 6d., 58. 6d., lis., and 2 Is. 
each. 

*** The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B. — Be sure to ask for **Sir James Murnty's Preparation,** and to see 
that his name^ is stamped on each label, in green ink^ as follows : — " James 
Mujrray, Pbypician to tne Lord.Iieuteiwnt" 
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OPTICIANS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 



Ori^>RlTE TO 




TBSS BHITZSH BnXSjuuJlK OATISS. 



HARRIS'S SPECTACLES, 

The best for Preserving the Sight. 
The best Blned Steel, with Crystals .... 16s. 
Si eel Spectacles, with Glasses from .... 88. 

OPERA GLASSES 

Made on a new principle, at very low Prices. 

RACE GLASSES 

The most powerful that can be, with case . . . £4 : 10s. 

TELESCOPES 

The most approved for the Army and Navy. 

TACHniG AID DEER STALKIHG GLASSES, 

Newly Improved. 

HARRIS'S PROSPECT GUSS 

Forthc Waistcoat Pocket 12s. 6d. 

Made for and first introduced in the Exhibition 1851. 
It will define 1^ to 2 miles. Of much use to Tourists, Farmers, Sportsmen, 
Gamekeepers. 

Any of the above Articles sent Carriage Free, and exdhaaged if 
not approved of. 



THOa HAREIS AND SONS, OPTICIANS TO THE KOYAL FAMILY, 

52 GBBAT RUSSELL STREET (OPPOSITE THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM GATES), LONDON. 

Brtabliidied 1780. 

..y I zed by Google 
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ADNAM'S ^5»>s GROATS 
I MPROVED jS^|§ AND 

PATENT '^^^^'^^ BARLEY. 

THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT. 

AND STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MED1CA.L PROFESSION. 



ffHE 



TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, & CHILDREN. 

IMPORTANT OBJECT, so DESIRABLE to be OBTAINED, has at 
.length been SECURED to the PUBLIC by J. and J. C. ADNAM, 
Patentees, who, after much time and attention, have succeeded, by their IM- 
PROVED PROCESS, in producing preparations of the purest and finest 
quality ever manufactured from the Oat and Barley* 

The BARLBY tieing vrepated ferr a simtixr pmcess, is irs pure as can be mannfactored, 
and will be found to produce a LIGHT aud NOURISHING TOOD for HSfFANTS and the 
AGED, and to contain all the necessarv properties for makino: a delicious Pudding. It has 
also the distinguishing cini«cteff«riaAki»K v^ery rtipiftrto* Barl»y'<^ater, and will be found 
a most excellent inp:i-edtent foirthic^0ni«|r^etf|)B, &bi 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the public from the use of the IM- 
PROVED PATENT GROATS is net tb« hitentiou of the Patentees j suffice it to say that, 
hj the process of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant ifavour so generally complained 
of in other preparations is totally obviated, and yery superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
It is particularly recommended to ^tvose <»f Consumptirc €«?stitution8, LADIES, and 
CHILDREN ; and the Healthy and Strong will fihd it an «ccellent LTTNCHEGN or 
SUPPER. 

A report having been circulated that pre{>aratioD8 of so wliite a character could not be 
produced from Groats smd Barley alone, the patentees have had recourse to the hiarhest 
authority, viz., A. S. Taylor, ^.D., F.B..S., Ac, k>c^ for aa analysis to establish the fact, a 
copy of which is dubjoiued :— 

• <0OPY.> 

" Chemteal Laboratorff, Gtty*s ffosjn(al, 
February 19, 1865. 
''I hnw saHmttted to n tfteivscflpfoal axamhMtion -this samples of Stirley-imal and 
Groats wliich yon have fowaKtod to mOf and I beg to infbrm youihut I find in them only 
those principles which are found in j^ood Barley j there is no mineral or other impurity 
present; and from the result of my investigation, I believe them to be genuine, and tn 
possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late hr. Pereira to this description of 

^^*^- (Signed) ** A. S. •TAYLOR. 

Messrs. J. and 3. C. Adnaiu & Go." 

CAtJTION. 

S'ofreymitorrorat tbePnblie ar* requested to observe that eaelk Paokage 
bears tne Signature ot the Patentees, J. and J. C. ADNAM. To be obtuned 
Wholesale at the Manufactory^ 

MAIDEN LANE, QUEEN STREET, LONDON; 

And detail hi Packets Md Ctmistei^, ftt 6d. and Is. eacli ; «Bd in Ostnlsters 
for Families, at 2s., 5s., aud lOs. eAch, of all re»{)ectablje Grocers, Druggists, &c, 
in Town and Country. 
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GITT OF LOHraS LIFE ASSVRilCE SOGIETT 



QENEBAL ASSURANCES, LOANS, ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, 

INDISPUTABLE, ACCUMULATIVE, AND SELF-PROTECTING POLICIES. 

CAPITAL A ^UABTEB OF A MIIXION. 
2 EOYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LOUD MAYOR. 
Tlie Hon. Ck)iii. WEST. The Hon. W. P. CAMPBELL. JOHN THOMAS, Esq. 



Richard Corrie Bache, Esq. 
William Betts, Esq. 
Jolm Blakeway, Esq. 
ChaTies CoUick, Esq. 
George M. Dowdeswell, Esq. 
irederick A. Burnford, Esq. 



^irtttoTS. 

Robert Keate, Esq. Seqeant- 

Surgeon to tlie Queen. 
Stephen H. Lee, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Mackenzie, A.M. 
(Prebend, of St. Paul's, 8cc ) 



Colonel Rowland, Royal Ar- 
tillery. 
WiHiam Simpson, Esq. 
William Thacker, Esq. 
William A. Thomas, Esq. 
G«orge Watson Wood, Esq. 



SECRETARY, BANKERS, ACTUARY, 

Sdward Frederick Leeks, Esq. Messrs, Haakey. O. J. Farrance, Esq., F.I. A 

PHYSICIAN, James Bisdon Bennet, Esq., M.D. SURGEON, 6. W. Mackmurdo, Esq., F.R.S. 

THE CITY OF L01SIX>N Ito: ASSURANCE SOCIETY, guaranteed by a Capital fully 
adequate to every contingency, and not injuhously lai^e, offers all the adranuges of 
the mutaal system, without any of the risks or Ua^ilitiea of copartnership. 

PremilUiiS.— I^he rates of Premium are calculated expressly for this Society, based upon 
aetuaZ experience and thus accurately graduated to the several ages, and may be paid Annu- 
ally, Halt-Nearly, Quarterly, or in any manner as arranged to suit the convenience of the Assured. 

PoUcnet— Granted for the Whole of life, or for a spedtied term, for Two or more Lives, 
or Sixrvirorahips, or on any Life Contingency, and Indisputable, 

Clftilli8«~Pfoi><^pti1^e ^d IJberahty in the settlement of claims are features in this 
Society. 

Stamps.— No charge is made for Stamps on Pohcies effected in this Office. 

Inoome Taz^' — ^Payments for Jiife Assurance are free from this Tax— and to Landowners 
and jpenwns whose children, or relatives, or reversioners, who wiU be liable to the New Suc- 
cession Outy, Life Assurance, which is free from that Duty as well asfiwn Income Tax, presents 
great advantages of meeting that payment. 

The foUowmg Table will show the Bonus recently declared, viz.— A sum equivalent to a 
cash Bonus of SO per cent on Policies of five years' standing and upwards, to be appropriated 
at option, either in diminution of premiums until the next division of profits, or as a perma- 
nent addition to the Policies. 

BOKtrs. 



Preminms 
P»id. 


Age. 


Sum 
Aasurod. 


Permanent 
Addhton. 


Oririnal 
PfWnlomJfc 


Reduced 
Annual 
Premiums. 


Kedis«tl<». 




52 
41 
17 
S4 
46 
35 


£ 
1000 
2500 

BOO 

%m 

1000 
1000 


£ *. d. 
«6 10 

leo 6 

126 1() 
28 11 • 
64 4 . 
53 10 , 


£ s. d. 
48 17 6 
70 
9 6 
10 711 
38 15 
27 4 2 


£ *. d. 
26 16 9 
39 9 3 
6 2 9 
6 13 1 
24 13 5 
17 7 


£ *. d. 

21 18 9 

80 10 9 . 
3 17 8 
8U10 

14 1 7 
9 17 2 J 



«. Fv LEEKS, Secretary. 
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ST OEOROE ASSURANCE COMPAKT 

118 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

CAPITAL, £100,000, IN SHARES OF £5 EACH. 

(On whieh Interest at tlie Bate of £5 per oent per annun, exdnaive of 
Dividend, is guaranteed by tke Deed of Settlement) 

BXBSGTORS, 

Chaismajv— YISCOUNT BANELAGH, Fwk Place, St. James's. 

Deputt-Chaijuian— HENRY POWNALL, Esq, Ladbroke Square, Netting HUL 

B. H. Adams, Esq., S6 Lincoln^s-Inn-Fields. 
J. C. Cobbold. Esq., 11.P.. Ipswich, SoffoUu 
John Doherty, Esq., Cailton Club. 
Henry Haines, Esq., Rectory Hous^ Mitcham. 
Lewis Hongh, Esq., Little Ealing, Middlesex. 



Col. B. Knox, M.P., 28 Wilton Crescent. 
W. Henry TAmmin, Esq.. ShoiroUs, Fnlham. 
Sir T, H. Maddock, Esq., 169 Mew Bond St 
J. Bemamin NevilU Esq., Twickenham. 
J. E. Panter, Esq., Fnlham, 



W. C. URQUHART, Esq. Seeretaty. 



The leading features of this Office are:— 

1. Life Assurance io all its branches. 

2. Premiums payable Quarterly, Half-yearly, Annually, or by a Single Sum. 

3. The Assurance of Defective Titles, thereby restoring the property to its 

fdU value. 

4. The Redemption of Leaseholds, Lifeholds, and Mortgages. 

5. The Enfranchisements of Copyholds. 

6. Assurances for Members of Freehold Land and Bmlding Societies. 

7. Endowments for Husbands, Wives, or Kominees. 

8. Endowments for Children on attaining a certain age. 

9. Annuities of every description grantecT on Terms peculiarly favourable. 

10. Deposit Assurances, offering all the usual advantages of a*Bank. 

11. Loans on Real and Persomu Security. 

12. Loans, enabling parties to Purchase their own Houses, thus converting Bent 

Payments into Capital. 

13. Diseased Lives assured at Equitable Bates. 

14. Policies granted upon Half-Credit Premiuma. 

15. Policies, without extra Bates, to persons in the Militia, or others, not for- 

feited, if killed in defending the Country from Invasion. 

16. Notices of Assignments of Policies Begiat^red. 

17. Medical Beferees paid by the Company. 

18. Age of the Life Ajsured admitted on all Policies, on reasonable proof being 

given. 

19. Stamp Duties on life Policies paid bv the Company. 

20. Three-fourths of the Profits on Life Policies apportioned evevy fifth year 

amongst the Assured, whose Policies are of Thbsb Y&abs' Stahduio. 



fFor Fortius Partfottlaxs, T^P"^ ^ Proposal, and Prospeetntes, 9^^ to 
the Secretary at the Office, at above, 

,u.,y Google 



THE EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1801; 

EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 63 GEO. IIL, 
AND REGULATED BY DEED ENROLLED IN THE 
. :piGH . COURT OF CHANCERY. 

3 Crescent, New Bridge Street, Hackfriars, London. 

BISECT0B8. 

THOMAS DfiVAS, Esq., Chairman. 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq,, Deputy-Chairmau. 



Charles Biselioff, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Robert A. GTay, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Holcomoe, Edq. 



Richard Hannan Udyd, Esq. 
Walter Andearsoii Peacock, Esq. 
Ralph Chas^ Price, Esq. 
llios. Godfrey Samluooke, Esq. 
WiUiam Wybiow, Esq. 



Auditon — Thomas Allbn, Esq. ; William H. Smith, Jan., Esq. 

Xedieal Qffieers— James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; Wm. CookjS^ 

Esq., M.D., 39 Trinity Square Tower Hill, 

Actuary and Secretary— Charles Jelucoe, Esq. 



THE A8SST8 OF THIS COHFAKT EXCEED 
THEEE QUARTERS OF A MILLION STERLING. 

The annital income ExcEEDs-^One Hundred and Thirty Thousand Pounds^ 

Tub N0MBBR OF ExistiNo POLICIES IS — TTpwards of four Thousand. 

Thb total amount AssuRBD-^Ezceeds Two IdUion Eight Himdred Thou- 
sand Pounds. 

At the DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852 — About One Hundred and Twenty 
Thousand Pounds was added to the Sums Assured— Under Policies 
for the "whole term of Life. 

The BiYision ii t^uinquenniaL 

AND the WHOLE SURPLUS (LBSS 20 PKB CENT ONLT) IS DISTRIBUTKD 
AMQNO THE ASSURED. 



The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, entitle the 
Aseured to 80 per cent of the qumquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are pernutted in time of peace, and not being engaged in 
mining or gold-digging, to reside in any country — or to pass by sea (not being 
sea&nng persons by profession) between any two ports of the same hemisphere — 
distant more than 83 de^ees fii>m the Equator, without extra charge. 

I>e6ds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assignments can be 
effeeted on forms supplied by the OompMiy< : • 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progresSy Prospectoies and 
Forms, may be bad, or wtR be sent, post free, on application at the ofBoe, or to 
any of the Company's 4|;ent8« 

P ..y„....y, ,^_ 



«6 



auAcsfs otnms «ooK JtoramsUc 



MtTTtAL tlFE A^SUllANCE SOCIETY, 



No. 71 KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 
The Entire Profits divided among tlie Assi«red» 

DIBECTO&S. 

JeUa Led^r/Esq. 

William Phelps, Esq. 

Joha X>. PqwI&, &q. 

Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. 

Charier JEL Smrtbi Esq. 



Vernon Abbott, Esq. 

Lieat-CoK Abdy. . 

QeoiMT AiirtilUkV ^^ 
H. J. Hall, Esq., K.N. 
John James, Esq. 



James Trail], Esq. 
Wm. Foster White, Esq. 
"G'l^rge Wliiftinore, Esq. 
Edwarrl Wioslow, Esq. 
John Tonngy Esq. 



Advaatafes Preaemted by tins Boctety, 
Life Assurances may be elTected upon Equal, Half Phehium, Imckkasiixg, 
or Deckeasino Scales; aho by Single PayMknts, or Payments for Limitki* 
PERIOD& Tables bare been specially constructed for the Arxy^ Natt, East 
India Company, aad Me«ohant Services ; also for persons voyagmg to, or 
residing in, any part of the world. 

Enpowmbnts for Widows and Children, Pensions for retired Officers and 
Civilians, iMMSbiATfi or Deferred Annuities, and Survivorships. 

E. OSBORNEl SMITH, Aeludfy mnd Seentary, 

THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 

OFFICES, 33 5J0EF0LK STREET. STRAND, LONDON. 

Enrolled under 6th and 7th Will. /F., cap. 32. 

1£stabli;thed as a most •e1Ig{bls nK>A£.ofl]ide»t!li|r Capital atid ^jCtffngs, and for the purpose ot 
aidingr Members of all Classeato obtain tl)e Freehold JTriaadiise in C!oiioti«s, XhA iakiA ^ 
oftAbdisqttiteoptitoai. ... 

Viscount RANELAGH. . . I Tlie Hpu. CdoBcHsOWTHEfi, !* J. 

ilt.Hoa.S.A.OEiitSTDPS£^M.^. | J. C. eOBBOLUi, Eaq^ M.P. 

EZECITTIV^ COMKITTEE. 

CAa/rmctTi.— Lord Viscount RANELAGH. 
r«C(?-CAa»yman.— Colonel BROWNLOW KNOX, M.P. 
Booker, T. W., Ksq., M.P. \ Holmes,- T. K.^ Esq, . 
Churchill, Lord Alfred. Huddlttrton, J. W., Esq. 

Cobb<«ld; J; C, KS(f ( ^ InirMtfe; Tiscoiirft. 

"' " . -- - Miiidston^ Visooniit.' 

Maitland, J. 6., Esq. . 



t'odrington, SirW., Bart., M.P. 
I^Hncombe, Hon. W. E., M.P. 
il'owler, Robert Nicholas, Esq. 



f*owuaIl, Heury, Esq, 
tracey, H., Esq. 
SteVcii,' Robert, 'E*i. • 
Taylor, Col., M.P. 
WorUiington, Rev. J. W , RD. 



Frioe of Fixt 8h«^, 12i. U. 
fiiD-9|tftttu«kip LSaMUty. 



Shares, £50. Uonthlj PsymenUt 6a. 

Pjiee of Ooinpleto(l,«baM, Ub^i i i «d. 
Thi'B&nM Uecktredfoh the year endihg S^tetkbet 29, l^b^teas SbtjiN Fra Ckkt. 

Idte^est at five per C^nt per Annum allowed oo Completed Shares ^ .and«a Snbsoriptiona 
of a ye.tr ifi advance and upvrbrds; payable lialf yearly, . a . month, after LiAjdn and 
MiSh^ehik&t. » 

Invest ors may reside in any pnrt of the '0«t^«d fillngdbnii tTi^Cdftthfefit, MA t|ie Colonies 
' as tbeiff interatttf Na^o Mtetidbd 4o by coireapoqdisnbfc as well as if tb«^ fLft^Or IXMkfon. ' 
I or Prospeciuscs, ^i^M of EMatep, BiUfmoe jSheotQ, autf <^rterly fitports/ applf^ ta 

CHARLES LEWIS QBftJNEISEN, Seti^-Uary. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

Life and Mre Asiiiiraece Company, 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON; ' 

Cap^al £5^000,000 SxEftuiretw 

ESTiBLISHED 1824. 

BOARD OF DIRECTION. 



■ FBESIDBirr?. 

Samuel Gorney, J^lsq. | Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart 

JaiH<es Ales^ander^ Esqs, 
George H. Barnett, Esq. 
Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. 
Sit George Carroll. 
B^Diamin Coheii, foq.. 
|2^gUt>Hon.jQ. R. pa.wson.. 
James FJetcher, Eeq.. 
Samuel Gurney, J'uii., Esq. 



Sampson Luca^, ]^q«. . . 
Thonias Masterma% ipsq<,< . 
Sir A. N. De Rothschild, Barit, 
L..N,De Rothschild, £sq.>M.P. 
Oswald Smitb,E»q% l. 
I'bos. Charles SmithV^Esq. 
Helvil Wilson, l£sq. 



SCOTTISH BRANCH. 
OFFICE— 9o. CEOEGE STREET, EDINJBURGlf, 

James RoUand, Esq., XV Si 
J. K. gtbddkrt, Esq., W.S. 
Cttwlos Xrot-Hl-/ Esq. 



Robert Ainslie, fesq., W:S. 



Francis Anderson, Esq., W.S. 
J. N.ForBpaii,Bsq...W.S. 
WiUiain\&ennedy,. Esq,, \V,i^. 



Jafaea Wyld, E»q. of GilMon. 
/ Mpmagei-i^DAYm MACLAOAN, Bs^. . 

Life Assurances are granted nfridei* an extensive' rdriefyo^ forms, and 
with or withoiut jpartlcipatioB in profita. 

Thoi IiT6Sroi iliHikairy asid Na.Tal Men, aot in acLuai servioev are asstire^ 
witboait ^xtra charge; aQd no additional premium i^ piiy^ble Ibr Militia 
Servroe.ja tte'tJnited Kingdom, . 

Stamps on Life Policies are paid for hy the Company. .» 

ijOAva are granted on tiie^Bole security of theCompany^ir PolioieB^ when 
of sufficient vame to justify an adv^mce of £60 or more^ . ' v 

Fju^ A^^&ajyces are aoc^pfed at the i^soal ratei ; . and .Foa^eigl^ Aw^i'* 
aiiccB, l)otVlif*rWid Eii'e, lOi^Tfasooahle ^ripsv ' ■. ;i: •,. ,■ .n . ' { 

TJhe Conipany ar^ liable for tosses by Eoo^haion^ njilea^ sncb ejiploqion 
sbould ne occasioned ^lay gunpowder, deposited. on the prepiises, o^\^cept in, 
cases specially provided for in the policy. .,.. • * ;^. ■; .. .^ j 

Deflect j^rpBpect;i]A49'Wiji be furnished on application. 
V * '- *'- ' •- V.k.yS^QlS^LRkOE^ Actvary and Secretary. 



Josej^h Esdaile, Esq. 
' William .Aogii3tus Gqj, H*D. 
James Murray^ Esq. 
Philip Eose, &i: 
Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 
Eight Hon. Sir J, Young, Bart., 
M.P. 



M BEies^ xnoDs book ADVfanxtca^ 

Palladiom We Assurance Society, 

7 WATERl^OO PLACE, PAI^L MALL, LONDOK- 

^ EBTABII8HEI) ISM. 

' '•Lord Bftteman. 

Captain 0. ^.,B^8ivjquet B.N. ' 

Robiert Cheere, Esq. 

Patrick Colqohonn* Esq., LUD. 

Sir James Buller East, Bart., ^P. 

Samael Skinner, Esq. 

Charles ElUcit, Esq., F.R.S. 

Trustees— 

Bobert Cheen, Esq. ; Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. ; Joseph Esdaile, Esq.; 

James Murray, Esq. 

Audltors^William Edward Gilpin, Esq. ; Thomas ReyxuMa, Esq. 

Bankers— London & Westminster Bank. Physifiiaa— Seth Thompson, M. D. 

New Rates of Premium. — The Directors of this Society, with the view of 
meeting the'wants and wishes of the large class of persons who prefer the present 
adyantages of redttced Premiums to a prospective bonus in the shape of an addi- 
tion- to their Policies, have constructed a new scale, based on, the saftst and most 
approved data, -viz;, -the Experience Tables, recently complied by a Committee 
of Actuaries, from the records of se^venteen of the leading London Offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages :— The lowest Scale of Pre- 
mium whidi can be safely adopted. 

, JSxan^ to Aisure £100 for whole Life. 

Age 20 ii;i3p.ld. I Age 30 £2f, 2s. lOd. | Age 4Q......£2. 188.71 

Other ages at proportionate rates^ 

Undoubted S0curity> guaranteed by a large capital^ an infloMitial proprietsry; 
the loi^ standfaig of the office^ tmd the satisfactory results of its business. 

Facility in settlement of claims. liberty to travel in any part of Europe, in 
time of peaoc^ without extra Premium. 

Loans eqnivaleht to the value of the Policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective bonus, bv a 
small additioinl onHay, tfaa deed of ssttlement assigns fouiwfifths of the Profits. 

Bonuses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of Premiom at the 
option of the Assured, by which arrangement the amount originally asmired may 
be kept up at a continually decreasing cost 

Insaranccs effected on joint as well as on single liv^s, for short terins or other- 
wise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the Policy at the thhe of effecting 
the Assurance, or at any other dme, on production of satisfactorjr proof. 

Every information and assistanoe will be given to Assurers, either at the 
oflices. No. 7 Waterloo Place, London; or by -the Society*s agents, established m 
all principal towns< -» •' • 

JEREMIAH LOT>GBj^A.B., 
Bendeni Actuary and 
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THE LONDOW; ASSURANCE, 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 

TOKLIFEi FIRE, AND- MARINE ASSUBANCIS.- 

Head Oflloe— Ko. 7, Botal Exohakge, Cornhilt.. 

EDWARD BXJRMESTER, Esq., Governor. 
• .JOHN ALVES AR8TJTHN0T. Eaq^ Sub^Gotemor: 
SAMUEL 6KEG80N, Esq., M.P, Deputy-Qoveraor. 



^kftUianiel Alraander, Esq. 
Richard Bac^allay, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
James Blyth, Es<|. 
J. Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. 
^ilttmDalWt^Esq. 



DIBEGT0S8. 

Bonamy Bobree, Jun., Esq. 
Harry George Gordon^ Esq. 
Edwin Oower, Esq. 
David Chas. Gul^hne, Esq. 
Jolin Alex. Hankey, Esq. 
i/dward Harnage, Esq. 
liOttis Httth, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 



Cliarles Lyall. Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
George Frobyn, Esq. • i 
V:. F. ICobertsdn; no., If. P. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
LettbfckP.Wilnn^E^. 

Aettftry—PETER HARDY, Eiq., F.RA ' 

Weit End Offloe— No. 7, Palj^ BUj^l. 

Committee. 

Two Members of the Court in rotation, and ' 

HENRY KINOSCOTE, Esq. * JOHN TIDD PRATT, Esq. 

Superintendent— PHILIP SGOONES, Eeq. ' 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS CORPORATION has granted AssuraiUsev on Lives for i period ezeeedin^ One 
Hundred and Thirty Years, having issaed its first Policy on the 7th June 1721. 

Two-tliirds, or 66 per Cent of the entire profits are given to the Assured., 

Policies may be opened under either of the following plans, viz.— 

At a low rate of nremium, w ithout participation in profits, or at a somewhat higher rate, 
entitliBg theAssuteo, either after the first five vears, to an annual abatement of premium for 
the remainder of life, or, after payment of the ^t premium, to a participation in the i 
quinouennial Bonus. 

The abat'e'ment for the year 1855 on the Annual Premiums of persons who h 

ared under Series " 1881 *' for fire years ot longer, is upwards of SS ver oent* 



The high character which this ancient Corporation has maintained during nearlj a 
Centnnr and a Half, secures to the public a roll and faithful declaration of profits. 

Hie Corpomtion hears the whole ExpKNSfes op MAWAOBif kmt, thus giving to the Assured, 
in oonscqaeu^e of the protection afforded by its OerPOmte Tnodi advantages equal to 
those of any system of Mutual Assurance. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

All Policies are issued free firom stamp duty, <» from charge of any description 
whatever, beyond the Premium. 

^ The attention of the Public ii espefiaUy caHed to the gr^at ad^SAtagfea offered to 
life Assurers by the Legislxture in its recent Enactments, by whieh it wi^ b« found that, to 



a defined extent, Life Ptemionis are flot suhject to Income Tax. 
The fees of Medioal Referees are paid by the Corporation. 
A Policy maylie effected tor us smalia sum as £20, and progressively increased up to 



£50, without the necessity of a new Pulley. 

Krery facility will be given for the transfer or exdmig^of PoUcl^r or uty Otl(tfr«illfettli 
arrangement will be made for the convenience of the Assured. 



Annuities are ffraUted by the Corporation, payable Half-yearly, 

ProsMcttts^ and all other iaformatiun may be obtained by either a 

application to the Actuary or to the Superintendent of the West End Office. 



JOHN LAURENCE, SecreUarf, 
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FELt€Air 

LI^E INSURANCE COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 

70 LOMBARD S^REE'f/ciTY, 

AKD 67 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 



Robert OtijCOey BareUr, Esq. 
William Cott^, Esq. t.^RS. 
Johu.Da^iUfK^q.^ 
Ja8..A. Goidcm, M.D.» FR.S. 
Heniy Grace, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 



Thpn^as Hodgson, Esq. 
H^enry I^nceli»t (Holland, Esq. 



, J. Petty Muspratt^ Esq. 
C. Hampden Turnw', Esq., F.RS. 
J^Atthew Whiting, Esq. 
M. Wyvill, Jan, Esq. M.P. 



THE coin^Ainr ofhses:— 

Complete Sojpiinij. 

Modjeriltf BstpB pf lYewium, yfii]^ F^ttieipaiioti in Prbfitt. 

Low Rates withput Profits. 



f q^^ff^fes or Sg^y.per p^i^t pf Jhe J^ofit? %rc diyidedamojigst ttepolicf- 
hoLiers. 

Requki^d.ipT £be AsscTance of £100 for the whole term of Life : — 



30 

30 

1 


Without 
V Ji«ftta.L.. 


With 


4«fe.' 


Witliotit' ■ 
• Profits, .-. 


Witli 
■Profits. 


£S1"11 0^ 
i 43 IQ 

^2 i^ .0 


£tl5 .0 
1: 19 3 
.ZXO A 


40 
50 
o6Q 


Jg2 18 10 , 
4 9 
fi I 0, 


^3 P ^ 

4 10 7 

J 7 * 



^ foif Prospectuses JEtnd ^orms of Propoji^}, tpply i^ the OfiflfiS as above, 
«r4o «a^ of Ika Qoaq^oiy^s A^ts. 



a' 
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iei^,221:6s. 

Have already been paid as compensation for Fatal and other Railway 
accidents, by the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMMNY. 

E^AiynpiBS. ^ 

£1000 was paid to the widow of J. O. killed on the 24th February 
1852, secured by a payment of £l. 

£350 was paiij to H. C. H. J., who had f severe injury on the 
31st August 1853, secured by a payment of £l. 

£200 was paid to W. P., seyer^y injured on the ),9th Septeoiaher 
1654, moured by a paymm^t of ^1. 

For the convenience of frequent travellers, Periodical Insuiian<;e8 
are granted, which now coyer the risk of Fatal Accidents while travel- 
ling in any class carriage, on any Bailway in the United Kingdom, or 
on ^tj^f Oootjilient of £ux9p^, {uid |ns\ire Compens^^n for ^ipexapnal 
IiKJUxy ia. anjr fiailitay .Aouflefii; 'in tthe United Kln^doim nnj^; - . 

To Insure £1000 at an Annual Pxeml|un of 208, 
I, iBaeo „ ■ » 6iV 

Insurances can also be effected securing the same advantages for 
terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, at greatly reduced 
rates, which ipay be learned from the Company's Prospectus,. to be 
had at the Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations. < 

A new class of Insurance has also been established in case of 
Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation for Injury. 
To Ia4UTa iSlCjOO ^t ap Aimufl Premium At (>i. 

Ditto, any su|n noi exceeding £lOQO for .the whole of li£s bf « 
single 'payment? of 68; per cent ; Jlihus 'Okb payment pf £3 will vectire 
£1000. 

The Premiums 4^faa(rg«d iaoktde the Stamp-duty, this being the 
only Company insuring against Railway Accidents empowwed by 
Special Act of Parliament to ]»Rjr a commuted Stamp-dul^.* 

Wllii/IAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers' Assnrance Office, ' 

3 Old Broad Street, London. • 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 



72 BL^Qft'S iStVmU tOO^ ADVSMSBtl. 

SOVERErail LIFE ASSURANCE GOMPANY, 

49 ST. JAMES'S STREET^ LONDON. 
XSTABUIfiSD 1B45. 



Trustees. 

The Easl Talbot. Lokd PowkaIl. 

Sib Claude Scott, Bart. 

B< ]Qoin> CUbbell, Esq. Hsitbt Powmali., Esq. 

Tbifl Office, the new income of which was doabled during the year, presents 
the security of a large paid-up Capital*; Moderate Premiums for home and 
foreign nsis ; no Stamp Duty is cluu-ged ; and all Policies are declared indis- 
putable. 

Hie last Bonos added ronr-iUths of the Premium paiji to some of the 
Partioipating Polieies. 

ProTislons can be made for the payment of a certain sum on attaining any 
giT«n age (as 50, 56, or 60), or at death if it occur previously. 

By a small annual payment, £100 may be second to a cmld on attainlsg the 
age of U, 18, or 21. 

Prospectuses and other information wiU be furnished on application. 

}i. D, DAVmrPORT, Secretary, 

nmmn pbeiii uiis fob l ife assubamcl 

THE following are the Life Premiums for Assurances of £lOO at 
death, charged by the SCOTTISH AMICABLti LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, on the terms stated below :— 



Age 20. 


■ AgeSO. 
£1 16 7 


Age 40. 


Age 50.; 


Age 60. 


£1 8 6 


£2 9 7 


£3 10 9 


£5 7 ^ 



These ratep harl^ been '^formed on the principle of applying the 
btcmi additions to reduce the premium ob the aasumptioik of a bonus 
at the rate of 1^ per eenL If the additiein be more^- tli*>}poUey will 
be increased ; if less, it will be diminished. The rates of ftdditioii at 
the inrestigations at the 31st of Deeember 1832, and ih^ 31st of 
Deeetttber 1839, were 1^ }>er cent ; at the 31st of December 1846, 2 
per cent ; and at 'ibe 91irt of December 18^, 1} per o«lil. 

, . WILLIAMS SPENS, Manager. 

J. E. C. KOOH, Resident Secretary ^ London. 
43 Lombard Street, London. . . ^ 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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BLACK'S t^lDr BOOltS AID TRATELLIN6 lAPS 

IN NEAT PORTABLE VOLUMES. 

Ifniaaeij Illustrated "by HAps, Charts, and Views of 8cenei^,\ 

Contauung aU th^ InM infonoatMm renrding HoieH Inns, AwtaiiMii; aad whaterer 
is likely to prove useful or instructire to the Tourist. 

England, eomjtlete lOs. 6d. 

Scotland, tomplete . . I . . r . . . . Ss. 6d. 

Ireland, coxofnete 6s 

. Highlands, bj Messrs. Anderson, Inverness . . . . . ICb. 6d. 

Trosachs, UittBtrated by Foster 5s. 

English Lake District, with Geology by FhijJ^s . . « . . 6iL 

Wtdes, Korth and South, and Monmouthsh^e 6s. 

Island of Skye» with numerous Ulustratiofus 52s. 

Edinburgh, with numerous Illustrations 2a. 6d. 

CHEAP GUIDES, ONE SHILLING EACH; 

Or bound in Clotli Limp, Is. 6d. each. 
WITH UkPS, CHARTS, AND ALL THE MOST KECENT INFORMATION. 



Highlands of Perthshire. 
IVosachs, Loch Lomond, &c. 
The CSyde and Argyleshire. 
Staifa, lona, Glencoe, &c. 
Sky»(witho«| ilkulration^);* 



Aberdeen, Braemar, and Deeside. 
Moffat and St. Maria's Loch. 
Edinbursh and Etofirosa* 
English Lakes. 



CHEAP IRISH GUIDES, EIGHTEENPENGE EAC|I. 

' STBONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH LIMF. 

Dublin and Wickl(Mr Mountains. I* The Shannon and the West. - 

KiUamey and the South. | Belfast and the North. 

EOAD AND EAILWAY TRAVELLING MAPS. 

Carefnlljr constructed from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey and other Authorities, and con- 
taining all the Boads, Bailroads, Villagef, Countrv Seats, Fishing Streams, Bivers, 
Lakes, and Mount^s, and every-Topogra^ical Inninnation required by the Tourist 
on jileasiis» or iNudnesf <- WelHNuo«red/-lmed with doth, and neatly b«nnd inrpartable 
cases. 

England and Wales. S2 inches by 221, 48. 6d. 20 inches by ]4i, 2s. 6^ 

English 'Lake ilistiiot. 19inchesbyi4, 28. 6d 

Wales, Vovth aad south. U inches by U*, each is. «d. . , - .. 

Beotland. < 8^ ineftes by .33^, 4a. Ud. 20 inches by I4^.i». 6d. i 

County Haps of Scotland, each Is. . ~ . 

Ireland. 20 inches by 14|, 2s. 6d. 

C^e^ Maps on Faper^ tJncoloured, One ShlQing eacl][. 



A. & C. BLACK, Edinburgh j SMITH & SON, Strand, London. 

AND SOLD BT ALL BOOESEJUi^BS. 
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lafcap. 8vo> prke $s., spith illutiafted FaontiBpiece and Title, 

THE AMATEyR BiffiBENEft^S YEAR-BOW. 

GABBENS IN THE PBINCIPLES AND PBACTICEOF HOETICULTURE. 
By Rev. HEKRT BUttGESS, XL.1>. and Ph. D., &«% &c. 

^' 7%t9 is, beyond compare, the best iflorf of its idass th^t 
has come under our notice. It is really jMpular." — Osivio. 

^ When uie say that the substcmce of this Volume isas 
written as a series of Papers for fAe Gardener's Chronicle, 
we $hdll have said enofx^h to rpoommend it a^a sd^e ^uide 
for all who need its directions. We should ruft. Mwever^ he 
doing pur duty, if we did not call attention to the very cigree- 
able manner in which it is written, and to its literary pre- 
tensions. Such are its claims in this reject, fJ^t even those 
who are not placed in positions to become cmiateur gardeners 
may read it for the sake of enjoying tke n^nt^ pleasure of 
attending to a garden. But those who have a garden not 
bigger than the frontage of one of.tke'i'Anumerable villas 
that extend along all the roads' out of London, wHl read this 
book uith pleasure and profit.^' — Athen^uic. 



uniiT, 



Fifth Edition, improved, witb Additions, price 5a. 

FLOWER, ARD KITCRER OARDEi. 



*• One oTthe best modem hooks e»> gardening ex^»f.rr-IipUDOH|« 
Gardener's Magaziks. '..'... 

*' In Horticnltn^ liter Atafe, no iMok bstk j^xM^vmA s Uglier 
reputation than the late Dr. Neill's concise and popidstr treatlBe 
on Practical Gardening. It is copiously illustratied ; and no gajp- 
dener, he he amateur or professional, great or small, whether he 

frowB pines or only potatoes, should be without it." — Morning 
\)st, 1854. 

EDinBiKGH: ADAM ft CHARLES BLACK. LondOK: SIMPKIN «& Oo. 
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WORKS ON BOTANY. 



In /cfl|>. 6vtf 7b. ^ iUustza^ by 696 W<)od Eng^mgs, 

OUTLINES OP BOTANY. 

BEING AN INTHODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE STRUCTUBE, 

rUNCriONS, CIASSlfiCATIilp^. j^Ijfc PJ^WBTJTIGN OF PLANTS. 

NITH A eiOSSARY AND COPIOUS INDEX. 

• vrBore8i«BjBf»9T^Y,]«f^EUWi|i|i|mrroM!i^|«jIloH. 

^<<lh^book )s«im^U¥ itteAAwtt text-btekib teacUngr Ab»KieBcei> <t«» 
beautifaUy iUustrated, and is the cheapest botanical work of merit which has 
appeared.'*— iSiro/^A Chtardian. 



In Qne laige Yolune/Sro., with 1800 Slnslaraticms, prioe llff. M. 

CLASS-BOOK OP BOTAKY. 

BEING AN INTBODUCnON VQ THiJ STUDY OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 

BY J. H. BALFOUR, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

^GIUS XXX?EB 07 THE XOTAL BOTANIC OABDXIf , FBOTKSSOB 07 HEDICnqe 
AND BOfTANT IH VHZ t^HIVEBSITt 07 BDIIIBUBOH. 



The same may' idso be hal in !Pwo Farts. 

PABTL 

STEUCTUEAL AND MOKPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 8to, lOs. 6d. 

PAETIL 
Cf[]tMPRI^ING THE Ef^^MKNTS OF jYE/Si^TApiLE fm9V^JJf)^J,' 
CLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND FOSSIL 
^OfANjiC, WWIf A fflipfSA^X PF«B*|f§. -^to, 21f. . 
"In Dr. Balfonr's Class-Book of Botanr, the Author seems to hare exhausted 
ffery attnaable sonrce of information, lew, if any, works cplhis ftfi^M W' 
tstfn snch a mass of careftilly collected and condensed matter, and certainly none 
are more copiously or better illustrated." — Hooker's Journal of Botany. 

" The nresent contribution l)y Dr. Balfour to the science of Botany is ^rorfhy 
• of t^e.hyi ifnotatipn of tlpe Author, /^e Kcommenf it to jbU ^^osq |«l\p aoje 
interested in tne study of Botany." — /issoeiation Medieal Jcmmal. 
. Mfteal' thejMft booln.to ^Ue«.|iai.^Ve ^ifuids «f aatu^ept"— ^Iuia2#^/ 

"Qoe.of the ]&f8t.oom|tlet« yai^ ^^SV^ cljiss-books om ^ftasj wlucb has 
' bfen ^bliihdd. ' If coiittd£i all that a rtiulent may i«qiiire, ^th'iii^de^criptidii 
and iUustration."— lancet. 

. f3%4^beit«adJiio#iiiDteresUi«MlRi4ii«fioi)jtotb^ 
ever come into our hands."— iVl^w British HgriaUturist. 



EDiirBtTMV; ADAM h CHARLES BLACK. LoirooN : 'SIMPKIm k Co. 
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76 black's guide book ADTERTISEB; 

Price 16s. in Sheets^ or 18s. Mounted on Linen, in 
a h^uds^ome Portable Case, 

BLACK'S 

NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 1855. 

Size, 3 by 4 feet 4 inches — Scale, 80 miles 
to the inch. 

Engraved from the most Recent Authorities, 
and Coloured with the greatest Precision and 
Accuracy. 

Accompanied by a Map of th6 Telegraphic 
Lines and Fortresses of Europe, and Descriptive 
Letter-Press, 

Exhibiting the Population, Bevenues and 
Debts, Naval and Military Resonfces, Territorial 
Extents, Eeli^ons of the different Coutitries, and 
other Information especially interesting . at the 
Present Jipi^.. : ,.,, 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 



buck's axasuM vooKAmBdraasM^ ?,T 

LiapT, CHEAP, AND DURABLE JBOQFING. . 



CBOGKK)rS PATEKT ASPHALTE 
BOOFING FELT, 



AS ADOPTED BY 



Her Majesty's Woods and Forests, 
Her Majest/s Board of Ordnance, 
The Rojal Agricultaral Society of 

England, 
The Leeds «nd Manchester, 
The London and North Western, 
The Lirerpool and Manchester, 
The Chester and Holyhead, 
The Norfolk, and other Railways, 



The Corporation of the City of Edin- 

burgh. 
The Duke of Buoclench, 
The Marquis of Anglesea, 
The Marqnis of Westminster, 
The Birkenhead Dock Company, 
The Dock Trustees of Liverpool, 
Most of the Nobility, Gentry, and 

Agriculturists, 



And many Members of the Boyal Agricultaral Societies of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; 

Effects a saving of half the Timber usually required ; has been extensively used 
and pronounced efficient, and particularly applicable for 

WARM CLIMATES. 

It is a non-conductor. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carnage. It can be easily applied by any unpraotised^persoa. From 
its lightness, weighing only 42 lbs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage 
is small. 

UNDER SLATES, &c. 

in Church and other Koofs, the Felt has been extensively used to BEGULAtE 
THE TEMPERATURE. 

INODOROUS FELT, 

for damp walls, and for damp floors under carpets and floor-cloths; also for 
LINING IRON HOUSES, to equalise the tensperature. 

PRICE ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 

FATEHT mTBB BBXATBJSQ for COTEBIK0 SHIPS* BOITOHB, 4i:c., 
OH WHICH THE COPPEB LIBS SXOOTH. 

©BY HAIR PELT, 

for Deadening Sound) und Coyeriag Steam ^Boilers, Pipe^, isc,, preventing the 
Radiation of Heat, thereby saving 

TWENTY-FIVE PEE CENT OF FUEL, 



Samplea, Taatimonial^ and full IiutnictioiM, on ^iplication to 

CBOGGON ft CO., 2 Dowgftto HiU, London. 

.,,„„„„„,, — ^.^ 
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buck's 'SniDI BOOB J>DT£tinSBR. 



FOR IND»A> GRrMEA, & ALDE«SHOTT. 




©.•a « S 5 
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PATENT FQSEE CANDLE COOKING LAMP. Will boil or stew a pouna 
of Meat in one THbur— 1Bo*l W^(,f)ggl^J8^o^"S^iiT^,'M.- giving at the same 
time a most brilliantlif;h£—is^ fitted with a mirror— *fbirms a Keading Lamp and 
hand Lantern. The Patent Fiisee Candles can be instantly ignited as a Lucifer ; 
are made of hard stearine ^ will ke^^ good for y€a.t^ In any climate. Tliii cost iu 
burninff is less^than pne half penoy per hour ; tlie ,io^iaktrq( t^e lamp, complete, 
wi^i^o^'cdnlster of brnd^; iuffieLdit to li4t4monljh,Wp|io^[|ig>th0 LaMp to be 
in use eight hours per day—is under ticelpe pounds. The. size of the two together 
is t^n iBches broAd«,teu incbes^ hig^^^Aud, six iufsjief wide^ pcoiung it ta be the 
hioait portiable, eflfectila^ And economical iainj); ihal; hasyet been invented for the 
Army and the p^lic gcniSrirffy.-' - ^ • - -' - • ■-- 

Sold Wholesale by tHT FaJiHlle «f i^ |^l|Iny^B«Mtl Regent Park, London; 
Palmer & Co., Sutton Street, ClerEienwelT. Exported by Beach, Son and Nephew^ 
B7 Lime Streef, Gityt Retail* bjr outfitters iaid Hmp d«9ttlersi 

Observd every l^m^ is labeUe^i *\ Patent Foi^ee Candle OopkizLg Lamp." 

" We 8trong;1y recommend it to military men and travellers in f^eneral, as being superior 
to anything mt have J€t9ttni"r*GuSi Seftitk QiKieiUii,A;^%A^k*' i . i i 



may* 



■S^OT^^ii^33S?ds«S^r^^"^;?5;!^t^^9^5 
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NELSON'S 



MONUMENT, 



GALTON 



ilia 



HIlL. 



The Viewfrifm ih$.tqfi oftfiUMomaneni is considered egwdio any in EvifOpei tkfi 
Maty of Naples not excepted, 

Additiomac ATrBAori099>-^ln addition to ttee many attraetidin, there hasf 
laUAy beeaa^ded a paigniticeiMb CUMBR/t OascuiUy very grand Solar MxcroI- 
bcoPSf with powerfiil. Gregorian and Achromatic Telescopes, by emineivt op- 
ticians; also a spleoflid QpsmoraMic and DionAMKr ExHiBirioiry with Panu- 
mmic Yiews oiEdinburgk an4 London, brilliantljr illnminated by gas; the wtiotb 
forming a place of interest and scientific amusement nowhere else to be met 
with. Admission to the w hole. is.y .top yieV included. 

i^.fi.— The Pttblie have bow the gralifidatloii -of ezaraiiiing the Time Ball (m 
the Top of the Monam'eiH« 




OF BEDSTEADS &BEDDIH6 




^Smt0^ 



W: 







ATLisis, wmi m iAtesT DtseovERiEs. 

GENERAL ATLAS . . . . . i . . 66fi. 

SCHOOL ATLAS ........ 10a. Bd: 

BBGINNEK'S ATLAS . ...... ti:eL^ 

AUSTRALIAN ATLAS ...:;. flg. ^ 

EDINBURGH:, A. AC. Black, Booksellers t^ the Queen. 



49 . black's QVWB book JU>y£BTI8EB. 

UTILITIES FOR TRAVELLERS, 

Milne's Gold Sonleanx, Morocco, 23. 6d. each. 
• Hold one to twenty- Sorereigns, end show exact nmnber at s glencft. 

Milne's Tourists' Kew Writing Fertfolios, fitted with every reqaisite fo 
Journal and Correspondence, and onequalled for compactness, completeness 
and (onTenience. Kine Patterns. Fnoe 7s. 6d. to 45s. 

Milne's Knapsack Writing Bollen, 9} inches Img. If tncft diameter. 

Fitted with 2 Dosen 8vo Note Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pencil, Waz^ Bayone 
Catch' Ihk Bottle, place for Stamps, &c. Morocco, 10s. each. 

MUne'B One Guinea Travellinff Desks, Best Imitotion Russia or Morocco 
Mahogany range, size 12 in. long, eastra deqo, rounded edges, and Tnmblei 
Locks. jEvety other size and kind of Travelling Dethjrom 10«. Gd, to M, 4s. 

MIlAe'B One Guinea Gentlemen's Dressing-Oaset,<-Contain Pair of war- 
ranted Bazors, Strop, Comb, Shaving, Nail, Tooth, Hair, and Cloth Brushes 
Soap and Powder Boxes. The same in Bussia {Mirror added) dO». 

Milne's Miniatnze DrMeing-Oaies for Gentlemen,— Can be carried In a Drras 
Coat Pocket — ^are far handier than the old ** Poach," and they lock np. In 
Russia or Morocco, complete (with best Razors), 26s. each. 

WJtat^B Kjon Dressine^Jaset for Ladies,— No lari^rthan Brush Cases, yei 
containing fall sized Hair Bmsh, Jewel Drawer, and every requisite. Com- 
plete, Russia or Morocco, d5s., 40s., and 46b. 

Milne's ^* Tonrisf 8 Omnpanion," De*h and Drestinff-Cam oomfnned. 

W. & J. MiLMB have greatly improved this elegant Travelling Companion, 
The Dressing-Case is now separable at pleasure from the Desk, and it con^ 
tains iwa la^ Hair Brashes and a Cloth Brush, besides extra Bottles. 
Price, complete, £6, 6s. *^* A smaHer si^ 10 inches Umg, 9 tneftes vidct 
three inches deep. Price £4, 4s. The Dressing-Case sqMtrale, £& 

Milne's Wellington Despatah Bex, tWf& W..<^,J. MUne's Sdf-Aetina SRdm^ 
Holder^ giving the.achrantage of DespcUch Box and Desk im one, m a most 
perfect manner. Moroecu, fitted with Berry's Patent Ink and Lights, best 
Cutlery, Stationery,^and strong Cover, £T; 7s. As Desk alone^ £% 6s. 
Evenf other kind €f Despatch BocB from fKye. 

Milne's Jhrefiiog-Oases for India, Russia Leather, Bramah's Lock8,->CVm 
n^her spUl nor shrink wiA damp or heat, and resist (he attacks of Insects, 
These Dressing-eases have- met with unqualified approbation from parties 
now tft India who have sent W. & J. M. orders for mends there. 
Prices for (xenUeme^^ c^^mplete, £5, 6s. ; Silver fitte^ illO, IDs. 
„ „ Ladies, „ £6, 6s. ; Silver fitte(( £12, 12s. 

Milne's Travelling Cigar Boxes, Morocco, Bramab's Locks, ^Os. 

All the abote Articles are of first olasa qnaHty, and are 
Made and Bold only by 

W. & J. MILNE, 

BBBK AMD^ DBBSilVG^IAflB MAXEB8 AMB 8TATI0RIB, 

88 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
A Large Stock of E^jsoancies, fqr PnicsEKTa, Squtknibs, Ac, oonsistixg 
0¥—MUi,e*s Patent Exponding Letter Holders, *^ Mg Letters'* Cases, SeoU Monu- 
ment Tablets, Edipimrgh Views in Portfolios, Pocket Books, Tartan Goods, fc. 
, Courier and Tro/velUng Mand-Bags^Jrom 7s. 6d. to £14. ' 

Passport Cases, Morocco, 2s. M. each* 

ninatrated PrloedCatalogoM, Gratis^^l^^^Qi^ATgr.itreet. j 
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■Blacfe'S <&iitTJr finnfes. 

BLACK'S GUIDE BaOKS. CHEAP EDITIONS 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Xtnriv houna in enamelled cover a. vn/h all ike Distatices. Hoteh. Iutis. d -i 
-•r-iiu ■■>/ nt^viutd tiirounkouu Trave.uirw Maps, and the most minute Tovonru. i 

;ilGl!LA>JDS OF PERTIiSEtiRE. i-jntiu6iiig aes, • 

tions of Perth, and Dundee, and En\'irons — Dunkeld. Blair-ATHoll. K r^ i 
L^tch lay, Kiilin. Lochearnnead. Callandor and the Trosachs ; wui: '\ 
Cluirts. and numerous JUustrarion.s. Price Ls. 

TilOSACHS. LOGH KaMhs'E,' 'LOCH LOilONi 

RTii: Neiirhbourinir Routes, including; the Districts of Aberfoyle, Balqur ui 
M. nieith, and Rob Roy's Country, <kc. &;c.; with Map. Price Is. 

Tin-: CLYDE AND ARGYLESHIRE. 

< ■(■ntainiui: a Description of Glascrow and all the principal places of ii,'. i 
\\\[\ re.^ort on the West Coast of Scotland, with the • arious Steani' - ., 
Coach Routes in the Counrv of Argyleshire, &c, : with Map. Price i 

SJWFFA, lONA, GLENCOE, AiND CALEDON ! 

CANAL, includinir a description of Oban and its Vicinity: with M,:: 
a view of Fingal's Cave. Price Is 

LITE ISLAND OF SKYE. compiled from recent Te. 

Mi.nie expressly for this work, accompanied by Descriptions of t'tic 1 
;iiie!f.>tinLC Geoiog;ical Localities, by James D. Forbes, F. R. S., Prn{. 
A.;!,i;al ilistory in the University of Edinburgh, and Professor i. .. 1 
i'uioes, F.R.S., President of the Geoloj;ical Society, London. PricM l^. 

THE SAME, with Additional Plates, bound in cloth limp. Price '2s 

Al'C'.llDEEN, BRAEMAR. AND DEESIDE, inclu V 

Excursions among the Caimirorm Mountains, and a Chapter on Deer-' I 
..m:, oy the Author of the Oakleigh Shooting Code; with Map ana L.i \ 
lions. Price Is. 

KDINBURGH AND ENVIRONS, mcluding R.-i 

\m\ iiAWTHOllXDKN, HaBHIE's HoWE, HoPKTOUN HoUSE. I'lN: 

LINK. ^ic. With Pljn of Edinburgh, and Chart of County Ten ililes r ■ : 
Price Is. 

MOFFAT AND VICINITY, including the Grey .AF 

Taii.. Loch Skene. St. Mary's Loch. <xc. &;c., and Hints to AnLne^- :; : 
River-:. Streams, and Lochs in the Neiirhbourhood ; witfi Map ana i 1 
tion.-^. I'nce U. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT OF CUxMEERLA • 

AND WESi'MORLAND. wirn MaD and Views. Price Is. 
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